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To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
United  All-England  Croquet  Association 

giewt*- Colonel  ttye  gleeMjant. 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

COURAGE  WITH  WHICH  HE  HAS  UNDERTAKEN,  AND 
THE  TACT  AND  EFFICIENCY  WITH  WHICH  HE  HAS  DISCHARGED, 
DUTIES  OF  INCOMPARABLE  DIFFICULTY  AT  A CRITICAL  PERIOD, 


I DEDICATE  THIS  BOOK. 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 
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I am  indebted  to  a great  number  of  people  for 
material  assistance,  and  to  a still  greater  number 
for  moral  support,  in  the  work  which  this  book 
has  entailed.  Chief  among  the  former  is  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Law,  who  supplied  me  with  most  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
who  revised  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  its  manuscript 
stage.  This  last  was,  I fear,  a terrible  trial  (my 
handwriting  is  said  to  be  illegible),  for  which, 
no  less  than  for  readily  rendered  assistance  in  other 
ways,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks.  In  the  scarcely  less  arduous  task  of 
correcting  the  printed  proofs,  the  aid  of  the  Rev. 
Clement  Powell  has  been  quite  invaluable,  for  a 
printer’s  vagaries  are  at  least  as  incomprehensible 
as  those  of  a writer’s  pen.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Bell  and 
C.  E.  Willis  have  also  been  very  helpful  in  making 
corrections  and  suggesting  alterations. 

I make  no  apology  for  having  laid  under  con- 
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tribution  any  published  works,  either  on  Croquet 
or  other  games,  which  could  in  any  way  assist  me 
in  my  task.  A great  deal  of  information  on  the 
behaviour  of  balls  was  gleaned  from  a perusal  of  the 
chapter  on  the  subject  in  Major  W.  Broadfoot’s  book 
on  “ Billiards,”  and  the  chapter  on  “ Ethics  ” was 
largely  inspired  by  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson’s  well- 
known  book  on  “ Golf.”  Several  references  will  be 
found  in  the  text  to  Mr.  Lillie’s  “ Croquet,”  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Heath’s  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  my 
obligations  to  both  of  which  I gladly  acknowledge. 
For  the  correctness  of  most  of  the  diagrams,  and 
for  the  drawing  of  all  of  them,  I am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  and  skill  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Blomfield. 

L.  B.  W. 

8,  York  Street,  Portman  Square,  W., 

March,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  that  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  an  apologetic  or 
deprecatory  air  when  confessing  themselves  croquet 
players.  And  yet  it  is  very  natural.  The  genera- 
tion which  knew  croquet  only  as  a silly  tea-party 
game,  unsuited  to  the  able-bodied  and  sound 
minded,  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  now  in  the  prime  of  life.  To  such, 
the  name  conjures  up  visions  of  a pastime  at  which 
some  eight  people  could  assist,  a pastime  of  small 
grounds  and  large  hoops  associated  with  crinolines, 
coquetting,  and  “ crossness.”  To  revert  to  such 
a thing  in  these  days  of  lawn  tennis,  golf,  and 
bicycling  must  seem  a curious  anomaly  to  those 
whose  only  knowledge  of  the  game  is  derived  from 
the  recollections  of  their  childhood.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  croquet  of  to-day  can  no  more  be  compared 
to  the  original  form  of  the  game  than  the  drama 
of  to-day  can  be  compared  to  the  early  Passion 
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plays.  In  each  case  Evolution  has  been  so  busy  as 
to  render  the  modern  article  as  different  from  its 
original  prototype  as  the  proverbial  chalk  from 
cheese.  The  process  in  the  case  of  croquet  was, 
however,  a rapid  one,  extending,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  over  barely  ten  years.  In  this  brief  period 
it  became  transformed  from  a tea-party  entertain- 
ment into  a strong  scientific  game,  demanding  for 
its  successful  cultivation,  patience,  readiness,  and  a 
high  degree  of  dexterity.  Unfortunately,  however,  its 
developments  were  known  to  comparatively  few  of 
those  who  called  themselves  players.  There  was 
practically  no  current  literature  to  keep  ordinary 
people  informed  of  what  was  going  on  among  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  There  was,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  in  question,  no  authoritative 
code  of  laws,  and  consequently  no  uniformity,  even 
in  the  settings  employed.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  on  ninety-nine  lawns  out  of  a hundred,  the 
original  tight  croquet  continued  to  be  played,  with 
little  mallets  belonging  to  a set,  their  heads  the  size 
and  shape  of  a dice-box,  and  hoops  or  “ arches  ” from 
8 to  io  inches  wide ; regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
real  devotees  of  the  game  were  using  4 lb.  mallets, 
and  hoops  of  at  most  4 inches  in  width  ; that  tight 
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croquet  had  been  abandoned ; and  that  a new  and 
difficult  setting  had  been  devised  with  a rigidly 
defined  boundary  which  might  not  be  crossed 
without  penalty. 

The  long  trance  into  which  the  game  fell  was 
therefore  due  to  ignorance  of  the  development  to 
which  it  had  attained  and  to  carelessness  of  its 
possibilities.  The  popularity  of  lawn  tennis  could 
never  have  annihilated  the  real  croquet.  What  it 
did  effect,  was  the  final  extinction  of  the  original 
or  decadent  form  of  the  game.  This  is  the  secret  of 
its  present  success.  Those  who  play  croquet  now, 
know  it  only  as  the  developed  article,  and,  as  such, 
appreciate  it.  They  are  not  hampered  with  the 
confusions  arising  from  an  absence  of  definite  rules 
which  prevailed  during  its  evolutionary  period. 
They  recognize  in  it  a game  which  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all  adults  of  both  sexes,  in  which 
accuracy  of  thought  and  skill  in  execution  are 
necessary  to  success,  in  which  out-door  exercise 
is  obtained  without  violent  exertion,  a game, 
moreover,  demanding  concentration,  nerve,  and 
skill  which  has  never  been  debased  by  any  taint 
of  professionalism. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  played  it  is 
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sometimes  called  the  “ new  croquet,”  although  its 
rules  have  remained  practically  unaltered  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  a fact  which  testifies  very  powerfully 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  just  alluded  to. 

The  origin  of  Croquet  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  trace  its  ancestry.  It 
is  probably  a development  from  some  other  game 
played  with  !balls  and  clubs,  and  may  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
“ croquet  ” itself  is  unknown,  and  although  several 
ingenious  suggestions  have  been  made,  they  are  all 
drawn  from  the  realms  of  conjecture,  and  are 
therefore  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 

The  game  seems  to  have  emerged  from  chaos  in 
1857,  when  Messrs.  Jaques  issued  a set  of  rules 
compiled  for"  them  by  Mr.  H.  Pollock.  This  was 
the  original  setting  (vide  illustration  at  end  of 
chapter),  and  although  it  was  modified  in  a few 
years,  it  practically  held  its  ground  until  Mr.  Hale 
introduced  an  entirely  new  departure  in  1872. 
There  was  at  this  time  no  boundary  of  any  sort; 
indeed,  a player’s  “ class  ” was  largely  gauged  by 
his  ability  to  drive  an  opponent  into  a distant 
parish.  The  hoops  were  very  large  indeed,  twelve 
inches  being  considered  quite  a moderate  arch 
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Mr.  Law,  about  1866,  had  a spaniel  which  had  been 
so  trained  that  when  placed  at  the  starting-post  and 
tapped  with  a mallet,  it  would  go  through  the 
hoops  in  their  order  until  it  reached  the-winning 
peg.  It  was  quite  a common  thing  for  children 
to  amuse  themselves  by  crawling  through  these 
arches  in  a similar  fashion.  The  mallets  were 
simple  babies  compared  with  even  the  lightest 
which  are  now  employed.  Their  heads  were 
shaped  like  dice  boxes,  and  both  faces  were  at  first 
convex.  No  one  dreamed  of  having  a mallet  of  his 
own  until  about  ten  years  after  the  rules  were  first 
issued. 

These  were  the  days  of  tight  croquet.  When  a 
player  had  roqueted  a ball,  the  two  were  placed  in 
contact,  and  he  pressed  his  left  foot  on  his  own 
ball,  resting  the  heel  on  the  ground.  He  then 
struck  the  ball  thus  fixed,  with  the  result  that  the 
opponent  ball  was  sent  away  to  a distance  varying 
with  the  strength  employed.  If  the  player’s  own 
ball  altered  its  position,  from  the  foot  slipping 
or  other  cause,  he  lost  the  remainder  of  his  turn. 
It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a player, 
generally  a lady,  in  endeavouring  to  execute  this 
stroke,  miss  the  ball  altogether,  bringing  her  mallet 
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with  an  audible  whack  into  contact  with  her 
ankle.  She  would  then  drop  the  mallet  and  spin 
round  the  lawn  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  lamentation. 

At  this  time  there  was  practically  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  people  who  might  play  at  the  same  time. 
At  garden  parties  as  many  as  sixteen  players,  eight 
a side  (that  is,  two  players  to  each  ball),  would 
gravely  commence  a game,  which  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  was 
very  apt  to  remain  unfinished.  Croquet  was  at 
first  a sort  of  out-door  “ round  game.”  There  were 
no  tactics,  no  strokes  to  be  learned,  no  good  players. 
All  were  on  equal  terms  and  each  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  his  neighbour.  If  fortune  did 
not  come  to  you,  well,  then,  like  the  prophet  and 
the  mountain,  you  went  to  fortune,  and  when  your 
opponents  were  not  looking,  you  moved  your  ball 
to  a more  favourable  position.  The  crinolines  of  the 
time  were  helpful  to  the  novice  in  such  matters,  but 
the  experts  who  had  developed  the  surreptitious 
translation  of  balls  into  a fine  art,  scorned  such 
assistance.  No  harm  was  done  and  none  was 
intended.  It  was  an  integral  portion  of  the  pastime 
with  which  people  were  amusing  themselves,  and 
very  amusing  they  found  it. 
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Here  and  there,  however,  were  individuals  who 
foresaw  the  possibilities  of  the  game,  as  a game,  and 
gradually,  by  patience,  and  practice,  these  came  to 
assert  themselves  at  croquet  parties ; their  serious 
spirit  infecting  others,  who  in  their  turn  took 
to  experimenting  and  practising  strokes  and 
manoeuvres.  In  this  way  croquet  was  gradually 
lifted  from  the  fashionable  pastime  which  it 
originally  was,  into  a genuine  trial  of  skill  among 
those  who  had  learnt  to  appreciate  it.  The  first  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  this  gradual  change  was  the 
Evesham  Tournament,  held  in  1867.  This  was  got 
up  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones  Whitmore,  a gentleman  to 
whom  croquet  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  its  early  pro- 
gress. The  local  bowling  green,  which  was  about 
30  yards  by  40,  was  divided  into  four  croquet 
grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  trial  of  strength 
the  hoops  were  reduced  to  8 inches ! The  setting 
adopted  was  a modification  of  that  originally  in  use. 
There  were  9 hoops  instead  of  10,  and  they  were 
rather  differently  disposed  in  order  to  make  the 
game  more  difficult.  (See  illustration  ii.  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.) 

It  was  here  that  mallets  of  unusual  size  and  shape 
first  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Hodges  played 
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with  one  whose  head  was  about  5 inches  long  and 
3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  flat  and  one  convex 
face,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  work  well,  its  fairness 
was  at  once  called  in  question.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, settled  itself  by  the  objectors  causing  similar 
implements  to  be  made  for  themselves,  and  it 
gradually  became  recognized  that  special  mallets 
were  not  only  permissible  but  desirable,  and  even 
necessary.  A good  many  players  at  this  tournament 
used  one  hand  only,  but  its  champion,  Mr.  Whit- 
more, used  both,  and  as  heavier  mallets  soon 
became  general,  one-handed  play  fell  into  disuse. 
There  was  as  yet  no  dead  boundary  as  the  term  is 
now  understood.  If  a ball  crossed  the  line  it  was 
merely  replaced  and  the  player  continued  his  turn, 
so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  a distant  ball 
by  hitting  both  balls  in  a croquet  stroke  as  hard  as 
possible  in  the  required  direction.  In  the  following 
year  a modification  of  this  was  introduced.  At  the 
tournament  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  held  in  1868 
(the  first  “ open  ” tournament,  won  by  W.  H.  Peel), 
the  player’s  own  ball  was  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
boundary,  though  that  from  which  he  took  croquet 
might  do  so  without  penalty.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  introduce  into  croquet-strokes  that  element  of 
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accuracy  in  strength  which  had  hitherto  been 
negligible — an  improvement  of  immense  value. 

These  changes  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Whitmore 
in  his  “ Code  of^Laws  ” which  appeared  in  this  year 
(1868),  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  tight  croquet 
is  still  tolerated  by  him.  The  manipulation  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  execution  of  this  stroke  appears 
to  have  presented  some  difficulties.  At  any  rate 
the  displacement  of  the  striker’s  own  ball,  which 
originally  entailed  the  loss  of  a turn,  came  to  be 
pretty  generally  allowed,  and  the  penalty  was  never 
exacted.  The  result  of  this  was  that  some  players 
took  to  pushing  the  ball  with  the  foot  into  a favour- 
able position  for  the  next  stroke.  This  very 
properly  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  foot 
at  all,  so  that  tight  croquet  disappeared  altogether 
from  serious  matches.  This,  however,  like  the 
other  changes  which  had  gradually  taken  place,  was 
an  alteration  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  best  players. 
There  was  as  yet  no  recognized  court  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter,  and  on  private  grounds  the  old  game 
continued  to  be  played.  Mr.  Whitmore’s  “code” 
represented  merely  his  own  opinions  and  those  of  a 
few  experts,  but  they  were  not  binding  upon  any  one, 
nor  did  they  even  command  a general  assent.  Some 
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useful  discussions  of  his  recommendations  took  place 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , but  in  the  absence  of 
any  recognized  authority  these  could  only  be 
regarded  as  the  warring  of  rival  factions.  In  1870 
all  this  was  changed.  In  January  of  that  year,  a 
conference  of  club  secretaries  was  called  to  discuss 
and  decide  upon  a standard  code  of  laws  which 
should  be  binding  upon  all  players  in  public  or  club 
competitions. 

The  work  of  this  conference  was  largely  that  of 
giving  authoritative  effect  to  changes  which  had 
already  been  practically  adopted.  Thus,  tight 
croquet  was  definitely  forbidden,  and  the  hoops 
were  reduced  to  six  inches.  The  wires  had 
hitherto  been  so  thin  and  [yielding  that,  as  Mr. 
Law  demonstrated,  it  was  possible  to  force  a ball 
of  3f  inches  through  a 3^-inch  hoop.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  make  the  hoops  of  J inch  iron. 

The  rule  about  the  boundary  already  noticed  was 
adopted,  and  so  extended,  as  to  apply  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  the  turn,  if,  in  taking  croquet,  either 
ball  was  sent  over  the  line.  The  number  of  balls 
in  the  game  was  reduced  to  four.  Up  to  this 
time  eight  players  were  still  permitted,  and  they 
played  with  the  following  colours  in  order  : — 
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Blue,  Pink,  Black,  Yellow,  Brown,  Orange,  Green, 
Red.  It  was  decided  to  retain  the  four  colours, 
Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow,  and  this  rule  still  holds. 
Many  survivors  of  the  ancien  regime  still  call  the 
red  ball  “ pink  ” from  old  association. 

Before  1870  if  a player  missed  the  first  hoop 
he  was  allowed  to  remove  his  ball  from  the  ground 
until  his  turn  came  again.  It  was  now  decided 
that,  as  soon  as  the  ball  was  struck  it  was  in 
play,  and  if  it  missed  the  first  hoop  it  must 
remain  where  it  was,  to  be  utilized  by  other 
players.  The  common  sense  of  this  rule  is  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  strange  to  read  that  it  was 
only  carried  with  difficulty,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  opposition. 

It  was  originally  permitted  to  any  ball  to  “ peg 
out  ” another  which  had  become  a rover.  By 
general  agreement  this  became  modified,  so  that 
only  a rover  could  peg  out  a rover.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  the  1870  Conference  to  disallow  any 
pegging  out  of  a rover  by  the  adversary.  This 
attempt  fortunately  did  not  succeed.  Besides 
putting  an  end  to  much  of  the  finesse  at  the 
close  of  the  game,  such  a rule  would  still  further 
lessen  the  chances  of  the  player  who  was  behind. 
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As  the  one  great  blot  upon  the  game  is  the 
difficulty  of  re-entry,  it  would  have  been  suicidal 
to  enact  anything  tending  to  emphasize  this 
difficulty. 

The  Laws  agreed  upon  by  the  1870  Conference, 
though  revised  in  some  minor  details  in  1872  and 
1873,  are  substantially  those  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  The  Revising  Committees  of  the  All 
England  Croquet  Association  made  one  or  two 
further  alterations,  both  in  1896  and  1898,  but  it 
may  justly  be  claimed  for  the  first  Conference  that 
it  placed  the  rules  of  the  game  upon  a basis  which 
is  likely  to  prove  permanent. 

The  period  from  1870  to  1875  saw  a great  deal 
of  very  excellent  croquet  among  the  experts.  It 
witnessed  the  birth  and  general  adoption  for  match 
play,  of  what  is  known  as  Hale’s,  or  the  champion- 
ship setting.  It  saw  croquet  grounds  grow  to  four 
times  their  original  size  and  hoops  diminish  in  an 
almost  equal  ratio.  It  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
certain  refinements  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  skilful  or  subtle  player,  such  as  the  mace-stroke, 
the  cue-stroke,  and  the  crushing-stroke.  The 
introduction  of  these  strokes  affords  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  game  was  held  at  this 
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time.  Players,  in  their  anxiety  to  excel,  adopted 
expedients  which  collective  wisdom  ultimately 
decided  to  condemn  as  unfair  or  as  inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  game. 

The  mace-stroke  was  copied  from  bagatelle  or 
billiards,  hence  its  name.  The  head  of  the  mallet 
was  placed  behind  the  ball  at  right  angles  to  the 
intended  line  of  travel.  The  mallet  was  then 
pushed  away  from  the  striker,  usually  with  one 
hand.  The  ease  with  which  a ball  can  be  scuffled 
through  a difficult  hoop  by  means  of  this  stroke  is 
a revelation  to  those  who  try  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  very  properly  condemned. 

The  cue-stroke  came  into  vogue  about  1871  or  ’72, 
and  was  used  for  getting  out  of  a tight  place.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a player  (Blue)  is  about  to  make 
the  second  hoop  with  the  aid  of  Yellow.  The 
latter  is  sent  beyond  the  hoop  towards  the  bottom 
boundary  and  Blue  gets  into  position.  He  then 
runs  the  hoop,  but  only  just  succeeds  in  clearing  it. 
He  wants  to  roquet  Yellow  again  but  finds  that 
the  wire  is  in  the  way,  and  that  with  the  mallet 
used  in  the  ordinary  manner  he  cannot  hit  his  own 
ball  in  the  direction  of  Yellow  at  all.  He  therefore 
kneels  or  lies  on  the  ground  and  uses  the  handle  of 
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his  mallet  as  though  it  were  a billiard  cue.  To 
roquet  Yellow  is  now  not  only  possible,  it  is  quite 
easy.  This  stroke  had  but  a short  existence.  It 
was  certainly  ingenious,  but*  the  position  was 
ridiculous,  and  it  was  not  “ croquet.” 

The  “ crushing-stroke  ” is  in  a different  category 
from  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  was  invented  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Law,  who  also  introduced  the 
jump  stroke  which  is  described  later.  If  a ball  is 
lying  tight  against  one  wire  of  a hoop,  so  that 
the  line  of  the  wire  bisects  the  ball,  it  is  impossible 
to  cause  the  ball  to  pass  through  the  hoop  with  an 
ordinary  stroke.  The  crushing  stroke,  however, 
enables  a player  to  send  the  ball  through  from  this 
position.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do  ; indeed  Mr. 
Law  asserts  that  it  was  made  a “ foul  ” because,  at 
that  time,  no  one  could  do  it  except  himself.  The 
justice  of  making  it  a foul  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
It  is  a very  skilful  stroke  and,  when  properly  done, 
without  a double  tap,  is  no  more  a foul  than  many 
of  the  strokes  used  in  taking  croquet,  notably  the 
“ pass.”  At  any  rate  it  was  condemned  and  the 
prohibition  remains  unaltered. 

In  this  period  1870-75  the  game  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  There  were 
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constantly  emerging  from  the  garden  party 
players,  fresh  enthusiasts  anxious  to  excel  in  the 
real  game  and  devoting  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  recognised  strokes  and  the  invention  of 
new  ones.  The  establishment  of  the  All  England 
Croquet  Club  at  Wimbledon  in  1870;  its  champion- 
ship tournaments,  held  on  grounds  as  nearly 
approaching  perfection  as  is  permitted  to  anything 
mundane ; the  absence  of  any  outdoor  game  which 
could,  even  for  a moment,  be  considered  as  a rival ; 
the  fact  that  ladies  could  compete  on  nearly  equal 
terms  with  men,  all  combined  to  give  croquet 
distinction  and  attractiveness  which  at  that  time 
were  unique. 

In  1876  there  was  already  a perceptible  change. 
Lawn  Tennis,  which  had  been  introduced  a year  or 
two  before,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
old  arches  on  country  lawns  began  to  disappear,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  tennis  net.  The  Committees 
of  Croquet  Clubs,  of  which  there  were  a great 
number  all  over  the  kingdom,  were  compelled, 
nolens  volens9  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  their 
space  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  younger 
members,  anxious  to  play  outdoor  tennis.  The 
wedge  thus  introduced,  was  so  firmly  and  rapidly 
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driven  home  that  in  four  years  croquet  was 
practically  banished  from  many  of  the  grounds 
which  she  had  established  and  cultivated  with 
such  tender  assiduity.  The  furore  for  tennis  was 
phenomenal,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  croquet 
managed,  in  any  degree,  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  torrent  of  its  rival’s  popularity. 

Yet  it  did  survive,  though  only  amongst  a few  of 
those  who  already  knew  and  played  the  real  game. 
There  were,  however,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
recruits;  the  garden  party  game  was  extinct  and 
the  younger  people  who  would,  a year  or  so 
previously,  have  taken  to  croquet,  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  tennis. 

The  last  alteration  in  the  championship  game 
was  effected  in  this  period  of  rapid  decline.  This 
was  the  introduction  of  steel  hoops,  socketed  in 
large  wooden  blocks,  instead  of  the  iron  hoops 
hitherto  in  use.  The  blocks  were  let  in  level  with 
the  turf  and  the  steel  hoops  firmly  fixed  in  them. 
The  elasticity  of  the  steel  made  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  hoop  if  the  ball  touched  either  wire.  This 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a tricky  stroke  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  When  making  a hoop  the  ball 
was  caused  to  jump  through,  of  instead  running 
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along  the  ground.  This  presented  great  difficulties 
to  some  of  the  best  players,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  socketed  steel  hoop  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  giving  the  coup-de-grace  to  the 
already  moribund  game.  The  last  tournament  for 
the  championship  was  held  at  Wimbledon  in  1882, 
and  was  won,  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Spong.  From  this  year  until  1896  there 
was  no  public  competition  on  these  magnificent 
lawns,  and  lovers  of  croquet  saw  their  game 
expelled,  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  ground 
which  their  munificence  and  energy  had  converted 
from  a howling  wilderness  into  a very  paradise  of 
the  game.  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his 
revenges.  The  game  which  ousted  croquet  has 
itself  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  recent  experience 
points  to  the  probability  of  Croquet  coming  to  enjoy 
a measure  of  what  was  formerly  her  own.  Lawn 
tennis,  though  an  excellent  game  in  every  respect, 
is,  nevertheless,  one  in  which  middle-aged  people, 
especially  ladies,  cannot  engage  with  satisfaction  to 
themselves,  and  its  rapidly  waning  popularity  is  due 
largely  to  this  fact.  The  spread  of  golf  has  done 
for  tennis  what  tennis  did  for  croquet,  and  curiously 
enough,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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enter  upon,  the  introduction  of  golf  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  rehabilitating  croquet. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  during  the 
period  1884 — 1896  no  one  played  croquet  anywhere. 
Ardent  devotees  on  private  lawns  played  it 
assiduously,  and  even  in  some  clubs  it  contrived  to 
maintain  a precarious  existence  side  by  side  with 
tennis. 

Captain  Drummond,  on  his  lawns  at  Petworth, 
continued  to  play  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and 
even  held  private  tournaments  with  conspicuous 
success.  His  daughter,  Miss  Maud  Drummond, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  quite  the  most 
successful  lady  player  of  the  day,  must  have  learnt 
all  her  croquet  during  this  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Miss  Maud  de  Winton  and  Miss  Olive 
Henry.  Since  the  club  was  first  established,  in  the 
early  seventies,  croquet  has  been  played  con- 
tinuously at  Budleigh  Salterton,  in  Devonshire,  and 
on  private  lawns  all  over  the  kingdom  the  light 
has  been  kept  burning,  albeit  dimly  and  perhaps 
fitfully. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  these  scattered 
elements  would  have  been  brought  together  and 
associated  for  the  benefit  of  the  game,  had  it  not 


CAPTAIN  G.  DRUMMOND. 

Silver  Medallist . 
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been  for  the  untiring  energy  and  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Peel.  For  years 
before  there  was  any  prospect  of  realizing  it,  he  had 
formed  the  project  of  an  All  England  Croquet 
Association  which  should  amend  the  laws  and  bring 
players  together  for  public  tournaments,  inter- 
county and  inter-club  matches.  In  1896  he 
succeeded  in  forming  this  Association,  and  its 
success  must  surely  have  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Since  its  establishment, 
tournaments,  under  its  auspices,  have  been  held  at 
Maidstone,  Bristol,  Bath,  Eastbourne,  and  Wimble- 
don, the  number  of  entries  exceeding  anything 
hitherto  known  in  the  Croquet  world,  and  each  fresh 
competition  bringing  to  the  front  new  players  of 
great  promise.  Walter  Peel,  besides  being  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  was  the  moving  and 
organizing  spirit  of  the  Association  he  had  created, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  work  which  he  performed 
so  thoroughly  and  so  generously,  full  of  the 
successes  of  the  past  season  and  teeming  with 
projects  for  the  ensuing  one,  after  an  illness  of 
thirty-six  hours,  he  died.  From  a personal  point  of 
view  his  loss  was  indeed  irreparable,  but  the  edifice 
which  he  has  reared  has  its  foundations  on  the  bed- 
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rock,  and  though  its  construction  was  rapid  and 
brilliant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  also 
prove  stable  and  even  permanent. 

1867.  Evesham  Tournament,  not  open,  won  by  W.  J. 

Whitmore. 

Grounds  one-third  of  their  present  size. 

Hoops  eight  inches.  Setting  2. 

Special  mallets  first  appeared. 

1868.  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  Tournament. 

Open  to  all  comers.  Won  by  W.  H.  Peel. 
Player’s  own  ball  not  allowed  across  the  boundary 

without  penalty. 

Publication  of  “ Croquet  Tactics,”  by  W.  J. 
Whitmore. 

Discussion  of  these  in  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Formation  of  the  All  England  Croquet  Club. 

1869.  First  Tournament  of  A.E.C.C.  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. 

Hoops  7J  inches. 

All  Comers’  Prize  ...  Mr.  J.  C.  Joad. 

Members’  do.  ...  ...  Mr.  W.  H.  Peel. 

Oxford  Open  Tourna-*i  \ 

ment C 6 in.  hoops  > W.  H.Peel. 

Highgate  do.  do.  ) ) 

1870.  Establishment  of  A.E.C.C.  at  Wimbledon. 

First  Tournament  held  there. 

Hoops  6-5  inches. 

Members’ Prize  ...  ...  Mr. James  D.  Heath. 

Ladies’  do Miss  Walter. 


Miss  MAUD  DRUMMOND, 

Gold  Medallist , 1896.  Ladies'  Open  Champion , 1897 . 
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1870.  Open  Championship  ...  Mr.  W.  H.  Peel. 
Open  Tournament  held  at  Marlborough  P1.,N.W. 

Won  by  Rev.  A.  Law. 

Conference  laws  issued,  embodying  present  boun- 
dary, abolition  of  tight  croquet,  etc. 

1871.  A.E.C.C.  Tournament,  Wimbledon. 

Members’  Prize Mr.  J.  D.  Heath. 

Ladies’  do Mrs.  Walsh. 

Open  Championship  ...  Mr.  W.  H.  Peel. 
All  Comers’  First  Prize...  Mr.  Arthur  Lillie. 
Open  Tournament,  Oxford  Rev.  A.  Law. 

Hoops  reduced  to  5,  4J  and  4J  inches. 

1872  A.E.C.C.  Tournament  at  Wimbledon. 

Four  inch  hoops  and  Hale’s  setting. 

Members’  Prize  ...  ...  Rev.  A.  Law. 

Ladies’  do Mrs.  Holmes. 

Open  Championship  ...  Mr.  C.  Black. 

Ladies’  Championship  ...  Mrs.  Walsh. 

Ladies  All  Comers’  First 

Prize  Miss  Walter. 

Open  Tournament  at 

Oxford  Mr.  Arthur  Little. 

1873.  A.E.C.C.  Tournament  at  Wimbledon. 

Members’  Prize Mr.  J.  D.  Heath. 

Ladies’  do Miss  Walsh. 

Open  Championship  ...  Mr.  J.  D.  Heath. 

Ladies’  Championship  ...  Mrs.  Walsh. 

1874.  A.E.C.C.  Tournament  at  Wimbledon. 

Members’  Prize Mr.  J.  D.  Heath 
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1874. 

Ladies'  do. 

Mrs.  Hallowes. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  J.  D.  Heath. 

Ladies’  Championship  ... 
Open  Tournament  at 

Miss  Williamson. 

Leamington 

Mr.  R.  Gray. 

1875- 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  R.  Gray. 

Ladies’  do. 

Mrs.  Hallowes. 

1876. 

Open  Championship 

Col.  Busk. 

Ladies’  do 

Miss  K.  Philbrick. 

1877. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  B.  C.  Evelegh. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  K.  Philbrick. 

1878. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  A.  H.  Spong. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  Walsh. 

1879. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  B.  C.  Evelegh. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  Walsh. 

1880. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  A.  H.  Spong. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  Walsh. 

1881. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  A.  H.  Spong. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  K.  Philbrick. 

1882. 

Open  Championship 

Mr.  A.  H.  Spong. 

Ladies’  do. 

Miss  K.  Philbrick. 

1896. 

Association  Gold  Medal... 

Mr.  C.  E.  Willis. 

Ladies’  do.  do.  ... 

Miss  M.  Drummond 

1897. 

Association  Gold  Medal... 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce. 

Ladies’  do.  do.  ... 

Open  Championship  of  the 
Wimbledon  LawnTennis 

Miss  Maud  de 
Winton. 

and  Croquet  Club 

Mr.  C.  E.  Willis. 

Ladies’  do.  do.  do. 

Miss  M.  Drummond 

Miss  MAUD  DE  WINTON, 
Gold  Medallist , 1897. 
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1898.  Association  Gold  Medal...  Mr.  C.  E.  Willis. 

Ladies'  do.  do.  ...  Miss  Olive  Henry. 

Open  Championship  ...  Rev.  C.  Powell. 

Ladies’  do.  ...  Miss  Olive  Henry. 

Figure  I.  shows  the  original  setting. 

Figure  II.  its  first  modification. 

Figure  III.  its  next  development. 

Figure  IV.  is  a tunnel  which  was  introduced  as  a 
variety  in  the  Eglinton  Castle  Game.  It  never 
found  favour  with  the  best  players. 

Figure  V.  is  a cage.  This  was  introduced  as  a 
variety.  It  took  the  place  of  the  centre  hoop  in 
figures  II.  and  III.  Mr.  Whitmore  condemned  it 
in  his  “ Code,”  and  it  had  but  a short  existence. 
If  the  next  player  was  left  inside  this  cage  he  was 
effectually  wired  for  nearly  every  point  on  the 
ground.  It  was  not  used  in  serious  matches  after 
1868. 
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Fig.  II. 
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Fig.  III. 
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Fig.  V.— Cage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Implements  and  Furniture. 

Mallets. 

The  most  important  matter  for  the  beginner 
to  decide,  before  purchasing  a mallet,  is  whether 
he  is  to  be  a front  or  a side  player.  This 
question  is  discussed  in  a later  chapter,  that  on 
“ Style.”  There  it  will  be  found  set  forth  that  the 
front  player  requires  a heavier  mallet  than  the  side 
player,  together  with  the  reasons  for  this.  The 
weight  of  the  implement  to  be  selected  will,  there- 
fore, probably  depend  partly  upon  this  point. 

A front  player  can  do  with  a 4 lb.  mallet,  or 
perhaps  one  even  heavier.  The  side-player  will 
do  well  to  content  himself  with  one  which  does 
not  exceed  3 lbs.  in  weight ; indeed,  2j  lbs.  is  enough. 
In  either  case  the  actual  weight  on  the  scales  is 
secondary  to  the  element  of  balance — that  is,  the 
due  distribution  of  the  weight.  For  a 4 lb.  mallet 
which  is  properly  balanced,  which  “ comes  up 
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well,”  is  much  more  pleasant  to  play  with,  and  is, 
far  less  fatiguing  to  the  wrists  than  a 3 lb.  mallet, 
the  whole  weight  of  which  is  in  the  head. 

The  stem  should  have  a perceptible  degree  of 
“give”  or  “whip”  in  it,  a quality  which  is  very 
helpful,  at  any  rate  to  the  side-player,  and  is, 
unfortunately,  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  The 
length  of  the  handle  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
height  and  attitude  of  the  player.  It  is  a common 
mistake  to  have  it  too  long,  leaving  several 
inches  above  the  players’  hands.  This  waste 
portion  is  apt  to  get  in  the  way,  and  the  player  is 
led  in  consequence  to  assume  forced  and  ungainly 
attitudes.  Whatever  length  is  ultimately  decided 
upon,  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  3 feet  clearly  marked 
upon  it.  This  will  prevent  any  delay  arising  from 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  distance  which  a ball 
should  be  brought  in  from  the  boundary. 

It  is  also  well  to  have  the  proper  order  of  the 
Balls,  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow,  painted  at  the  base 
of  the  stem.  This  is  frequently  a useful  reminder. 

A variety  of  mallet  which  should  prove  very 
advantageous  to  front  players  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Austin,  of  Maidstone,  the  gentleman  who  has 
introduced  an  excellent  method  of  staying  hoops,  to 
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be  noticed  hereafter.  The  mallet,  of  which  a repre- 
sentation is  here  given,  has  two  extra  handles  at 
right  angles  to  the  ordinary  stem,  on  to  which  they 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  and  fixed  by  a pinching  screw,  as  soon  as 
their  proper  position  has  been  ascertained.  The 
inventor  himself  uses  the  lower  handle  only. 
Some  of  his  friends  use  both. 

These  extra-handles  have  the  effect  of 
doing  away  with  the  torsion  of  the  mallet 
> when  this  is  drawn  back  for  a stroke,  and 
they  therefore  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  front-player.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  scythe-handled  mallet, 
j ^ | The  ordinary  handle  is,  as  a rule,  made 

octagonal.  Some  are  flat,  others  round. 
They  may  be  faced  with  cork  or  covered  in  the  same 
way  as  a golf  club,  or  an  india-rubber  tube  may  be 
drawn  on,  or  they  may  be  covered  with  twisted 
string  after  the  manner  of  a cricket  bat.  These  are 
all  matters  of  taste.  The  less  there  is  to  go  wrong 
with  your  mallet  the  better. 

The  shape  of  the  mallet-head  is  a matter 
in  which  taste  and  fancy  would  seem  to  have 
run  riot.  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
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cylindrical  shape  so  familiar  to  all,  are  mostly 
effected  by  slicing. 

The  ordinary  “ sliced  ” mallet  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Peel,  and  it  is  r 
frequently  called  by  his  name.  It  is  made 
by  shaving  off  that  section  of  the  head 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  when 
the  player  stands  in  position  for  an 
ordinary  shot.  In  some  cases  a plate  of 
brass  is  affixed  to  the  flat  portion  thus 
made.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  such  a mallet.  The  idea  is  to  g^ 


the  mallet’s  face.  The  practical  utility  of  this 
device  is,  however,  open  to  some  doubt,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  heavy  implements  for 


ball  being  3§  inches,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
mallet  face  does  not  exceed  2f  inches,  the  point  of 
impact,  for  ordinary  strokes,  will  be  found  at  the 


the  point  of  impact  into  the  centre 


lif  front-players.  It  is,  of  course, 

if 

desirable  to  have  the  percussion 
point  as  near  the  centre  of  the  face 
as  possible,  but  this  is  quite  easily 
obtained  by  reducing  the  circum- 


ference of  the  mallet-head.  The 
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desired  point.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by 
chalking  the  face  and  then  trying  a few  strokes. 

A mallet  which  was  originally  4 inches  in  diameter 
and  has  been  sliced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its 
centre  into  the  line  of  percussion  will  have  a flat  base 
of  about  3 inches  broad  which  rests  on  the  ground. 
This  has  two  disadvantages.  One,  is  that  the  weight 
of  the  mallet  is  not  behind  the  point  of  impact, 
but  is  largely  dissipated  at  the  sides;  the  other 
is  that  a base  of  3 inches  offers  an  unnecessarily 
large  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  those  inequalities 
of  surface  which  are  inseparable  even  from  the  best 
grounds.  A further  objection  to  slicing  is  that 
unless  the  exact  angle  at  which  the  slice  has  been 
made,  is  retained  for  all  strokes,  which  is  never  the 
case,  the  implement  is  thereby  rendered  awkward 
and  even  unmanageable.  Let  your  mallet  face  be 
made  circular  and  see  that  it  does  not  exceed  2§ 
inches  in  diameter,  regulating  the  weight,  not  by 
the  size  of  the  head,  but  by  the  kind  of  wood  used 
in  its  manufacture.  The  length  of  the  head  should 
be  moderate,  otherwise  it  has  a tendency  to  wobble. 
Nine  inches  is  quite  enough.  Eight  is  better. 

Some  mallets  have  lines  painted  upon  them  to 
assist  in  getting  accurate  aims — others  have  merely 
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a spot  about  the  size  of  a pea,  which  is  said  to  serve 
the  same  purpose.  These  devices  are  often  of  great 
assistance,  especially  to  side-players. 

A large  number  of  people  now  have  india-rubber 
on  one  face  of  the  mallet.  If  this  is  used  it  should 
be  at  least  J-inch  thick.  It  is  employed  chiefly 
when,  without  fts  use,  a following  or  pass  croquet 
stroke  would  be  played.  This  substance  renders  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  learn  these  strokes.  If  two 
balls  are  placed  in  contact,  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
and  the  back  ball  is  struck,  both  of  them  will  travel 
the  same  distance,  or  very  nearly  so.  In  addition 
to  this,  when  taking  split-croquets  with  the  india- 
rubber,  it  is  not  requisite  to  allow  for  the  deflection 
of  the  striker’s  own  ball,  as  it  will  travel  in  the  same 
line  as  it  would,  were  there  no  croqueted  ball  to 
alter  its  direction.  When  struck  with  the  wooden 
face  Blue  would  be  de- 


rubber end  this  does 

not  occur.  Blue  continues  its  path  toward  A? 
uninfluenced  by  Yellow. 

The  beginner  is  strongly  recommended  not  to 
have  an  india-rubber  face  to  his  mallet  until  he  can 


fleeted  in  the  direction  — > 
of  X.  With  the  india- 
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successfully  accomplish  the  strokes  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Elementary  Instruction.  Indeed  there 
is  more  than  one  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of 
using  it  under  any  circumstances,  a question  which 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  weights  given  as  desirable  for  mallets  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  for  the 
general  guidance  of  the  novice.  It  is  not  expected 
that  many  will  be  content  to  be  guided  in  such 
matters  beyond  the  stage  of  pupilage.  When  a 
person  has  been  playing  for  some  time,  he  learns 
what  his  requirements  are,  and  by  an  occasional 
use  of  other  people’s  mallets,  is  able  to  test  the 
validity,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  of  the  claims 
advanced  in  their  favour.  To  such  an  one,  the 
first  heavy  mallet  which  he  uses,  will  appear  a 
splendid  instrument.  Its  owner  will  inform  him 
that  it  is  more  accurate  than  a light  one,  and  that  it 
performs  the  roll  and  take  off  croquets  much  more 
easily.  The  theory  of  a greater  accuracy  is  this. 
If  a ball,  to  be  sent  io  yards,  requires  a 3 lb. 
mallet  to  be  drawn  backwards  3 feet,  then  the  ball 
can  be  sent  the  same  distance  by  withdrawing  a 
6 lb.  mallet,  1^  feet  only.  There  is  thus  a gain  of 
ij  feet  in  the  distance  in  which  deviation  from  the 
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line  can  take  place.  In  other  words,  if  the  light 
mallet  must  be  taken  to  B in  order  to  send  the  ball 

io  yards,  then,  for 

n 

-*  the  same  purpose,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  the  heavy  one  as  far  as  A. 
The  mallet  taken  to  A is  more  likely  to  return  true 
than  the  light  one,  which  has  double  the  distance 
to  travel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  fairly  correct 
to  a first  approximation  (as  mathematicians  say), 
and  it  may  quite  safely  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  heavy  mallet.  Not  so,  however,  the  claim  that 
roll  and  take  off  croquets  are  more  easy  with  such 
an  instrument.  The  roll  stroke,  which  is  explained 
later,  is  a knack  which  must  be  acquired  by  practice, 
and  the  advantage  of  a heavy  mallet,  if  it  does  exist, 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  if  not  most,  side-players,  the  “takes  off,,  are 
more  difficult  with  a heavy  mallet  ; they  are 
certainly  no  easier. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  owner  of  the  heavy 
mallet  will  not  tell  our  novice,  which  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  desirable  that  he  should  know.  It  is  that 
stop-croquet  is  practically  impossible  with  such  an 
instrument,  and  that  accurate  splits,  where  it  is 
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necessary  to  position  both  balls  ( e.g . in  hoop 
making,  and  the  3 and  4 ball  breaks),  are  very 
nearly  so,  except  in  the  hands  of  a very  expert 
player.  There  is  no  stroke  in  croquet  which  cannot 
be  learnt  by  a beginner  with  a light  mallet  and  care- 
ful practice.  There  are,  however,  a great  many  which 
he  will  relinquish  in  despair,  if  he  should  be  so  mis- 
guided as  to  try  and  learn  the  game  with  a heavy  one. 
Balls. 

The  statutory  weight  for  a croquet  ball  is  between 
14J  and  15J  oz.,  and  its  diameter  3f  inches. 
The  weight  used  to  be  much  less,  though  the  size 
was  the  same,  but  it  was  found  that  these  two 
conditions  were  incompatible,  or  nearly  so. 

A ball  whose  diameter  is  3§  inches,  made  out  of 
good,  sound  boxwood,  is  almost  invariably  more 
than  15  oz.  weighed  in  its  covering  of  three  coats  of 
paint.  This  is,  perhaps,  a minor  matter,  provided 
that  all  the  balls  of  a set  are  of  equal  weight.  If 
one  of  a player’s  balls,  say  Red,  is  heavier  than  its 
partner,  Yellow,  the  result  is  exceedingly  baulking.  It 
is  a common  thing  to  hear  a player  say,  in  reply  to 
an  enquiry  as  to  how  he  is  getting  on,  “ My  Red  is 
for  the  rover  hoop,  but  somehow  Yellow  is  playing 
badly.”  The  scales,  if  any  were  handy,  would 
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probably  supply  the  solution  to  this  apparent 
enigma.  For  reasons  which  are  familiar  to  the 
student  of  optics,  Black  is  apt  to  look  smaller  than 
the  other  three.  This  matter  is,  however,  easily 
tested,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  balls 
are  in  reality  all  of  a size. 

Balls  should  be  self-coloured,  that  is,  painted  one 
colour  all  over.  The  order  of  play  is  Blue,  Red, 
Black,  Yellow.  Blue  and  Black,  the  two  sombre, 
and  Red  and  Yellow,  the  two  bright  colours,  being 
partners.  This  is  a better  plan  than  to  have  one 
and  two  Blue,  and  one  and  two  Red,  which  is  some- 
times seen.  To  have  both  one’s  balls  the  same 
colour  may  seem  to  be  an  advantage,  but  one  very 
soon  learns  the  proper  order  of  the  separate  colours, 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  distinguish  a particular 
ball  when  it  is  all  one  hue  than  when  it  has,  at  most, 
two  coloured  lines  upon  it. 

Moreover,  the  self-coloured  balls  keep  better.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  paint  has  a binding, 
compressing  effect  upon  wood,  much  as  the  handle 
of  a cricket  bat  is  compressed  by  the  string  which 
is  wound  round  it.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and 
painted  balls  are,  therefore,  far  less  liable  to  chip 
than  those  which  are  merely  lined.  The  constant 
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concussion  with  the  mallets  and  with  each  other, 
together  with  the  friction  of  the  ground,  render  balls 
very  liable  to  lose  their  paint.  If  the  paint  is  too 
new  it  peels  off,  if  it  is  too  old  it  chips  off.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  you  should  get  the  balls  six  months 
before  you  want  them,  and  after  each  using  they 
should  be  washed,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  should 
be  wiped  with  an  oiled  rag.  If  the  ball  itself  is  oiled 
the  paint  softens  very  readily,  and  behaves  like  that 
on  a new  ball. 

Another  device  for  overcoming  this  tendency  to 
lose  colour  is  to  have  the  balls  nicked,  after  the 
manner  of  golf  balls,  before  they  are  painted.  The 
paint  in  the  sunken  lines  does  not  chip  off  by 
contact  with  the  mallet,  and  the  colour  remains 
recognizable  for  a much  longer  period  than  usual.  A 
ball  thus  treated  takes  and  reflects  the  sunlight  in  a 
curious  manner,  which  is  troublesome  at  first,  but 
one  very  soon  gets  accustomed  to  it.  Such  a ball 
has  the  advantage  of  taking  more  side  and  follow 
than  one  which  is  smoother.  It  has,  however,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  collecting  more  mud  on  wet 
days.  It  is  a good  ball  for  fast  grounds  and  dry 
days,  but  on  a wet,  sloppy  court,  especially  if  there 
are  many  worm  casts,  it  soon  becomes  mud-laden 
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and  doughy.  Even  the  smoothest  balls  take  up 
worm  casts  very  readily,  and  are  thereby  easily 
deflected  in  gentle  strokes. 

In  damp  weather  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a 
bucket  of  water  and  an  old  sponge  at  hand  to  enable 
the  balls  to  be  washed  from  time  to  time  during  a 
game.  Balls  that  have  lost  their  colour  should  be 
repainted  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  local  tradesman  or,  if  preferred,  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  home.  “ Enamels  ” sold  in  tins 
are  unsuited  to  the  purpose ; the  artist  is  advised  to 
make  his  own  colours. 

Directions  for  “ flatting,”  as  it  is  called,  are  thus 
given  by  Mr.  James  D.  Heath. 

“ Take  turpentine  and  gold  size  in  equal  pro- 
portions and  mix  in  a little  pale  driers.  The  colour 
should  be  given  with  ultramarine  toned  with  the 
best  white  lead  for  blue ; the  finest  vermilion,  ‘ drop 
black  ’ and  ‘ lemon  chrome  ’ for  red,  black,  and 
yellow  respectively.  One  or  two  coats  may  be 
put  on,  and  when  the  balls  are  dry  (which  will  be 
in  a few  hours)  they  should  be  varnished  with  the 
very  best  copal  varnish.” 

Another  plan,  which  has  its  advantages,  is  to  use 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  as  the  medium  or 
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vehicle.  This  can  be  obtained  of  any  chemist  and 
the  colouring  matter  is  added  as  above.  If  this 
method  is  adopted,  the  balls,  when  in  constant  use, 
will  require  re-touching  every  few  days.  The 
preparation  dries  in  a few  minutes,  and  if  some  of 
it  is  always  at  hand  the  balls  can  always  be  made  to 
look  clean  and  smart  at  short  notice." 

As  ivory  has  been  displaced  by  “ bonzoline  ” for 
billiard  balls,  so  wood  is  probably  destined  to  be 
superseded  by  some  composition  for  croquet-balls. 
In  America  wood  has  already  been  discarded.  In 
all  National  Association  competitions  the  balls  are 
made  of  “hard  rubber.”  The  advantages  of  com- 
position over  wood  would  be  many  and  great. 
Absolute  uniformity  in  size  and  weight  would  be 
secured,  and  there  would  be  no  more  chipping. 
Hoops. 

These  should  be  made  of  round  iron  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  should  stand  at  least  12  inches  out 
of  the  ground.  They  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  but  the  top  bar  should  be  straight  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  uprights.  These  uprights  should  be 
4 inches  apart  measured  from  “ in  to  in.”  Where 

* Messrs.  Jaques  and  Sons  make  a very  neat  and  useful 
“ compendium”  for  renovating  croquet-balls. 
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stays  are  not  used  the  ground  should  be  bored, 
through  holes  in  a “ gauge,”  and  the  hoops  carefully 
driven  into  the  holes  thus  made.  They  should  be 
perfectly  secure  and  quite  free  from  wobble.  The 
beginner  may  well  start  with  4^-inch  hoops,  and 
when  he  has  acquired  confidence  with  these,  they 
can  be  reduced  to  4 inches.  The  expert  who  intends 
playing  at  public  tournaments  might  do  worse  than 
use  3J  inch  in  practice.  After  these  the  4 inch  used 
at  prize  meetings  will  seem  easy.  Hoops  should  be 
painted  white  or  french  grey.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
have  the  first  hoop  a different  colour  from  the 
others.  It  shows  very  plainly  where  the  game 
commences,  a point  on  which  the  player  is  often 
desirous  of  reminding  himself,  especially  on  a 
ground  which  is  strange  to  him.  The  great 

difficulty  about  hoops  is  to  get  them  to  remain 
firm,  and  many  have  been  the  devices  for  over- 
coming this  difficulty.  When  a ball  has  been 
smartly  driven  against  a hoop  a few  times  it  causes 
the  latter  to  start  and  each  subsequent  blow 
increases  the  tendency  to  wobble.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  especially  the  case  in  wet  weather, 
and  the  original  position  of  the  hoop  may  have  to 
be  altered  again  and  again  in  a damp  season  ; for 
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of  all  unpleasant  things  in  croquet  a wobbling 
hoop  is  the  most  intolerable.  If  you  are  to  run  it 
at  all  you  must  so  manage  that  your  ball  passes 
clean,  without  touching  either  upright.  If  the  wire 
is  impinged  upon  at  all,  it  “ gives,”  and  the  ball 
remains  “ slung  up.”  Then  ensues  a discussion  as 
to  whether  it  is  through  or  not,  leading  to  much 
friction  and  loss  of  temper.  The  sockets  made  by 
Messrs.  Jaques  are  said  to  reduce  the  tendency  to 
wobble,  but  the  only  plan  which  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  entirely  abating  this  nuisance  was 
introduced  to  players  at  Maidstone,  in  1897.  The 
inventor  is  the  same  gentleman  who  is  responsible 
for  the  scythe-handled  mallet,  Mr.  Austin, 

The  plan,  which  is  here  illustrated,  includes  not 


only  stays  for  the  hoops,  but  a slight  modification 
of  the  ordinary  pattern  of  the  hoop  itself.  The 
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necessary  holes  are  first  bored  in  the  ground 
through  an  ordinary  4-inch  gauge.  Each  stay  is 
then  placed  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  aperture 
which  is  to  take  the  hoop  is  immediately  over  the 
hole  thus  bored,  the  convexities  of  the  stays 
pointing  towards  each  other.  When  quite  satisfied 
of  the  accuracy  of  their  position,  the  operator 
now  drives  them  both  well  into  the  ground,  so 
that  they  are  perceptibly  below  the  surface. 
The  hoops  are  then  placed  in  position,  and  are 
driven  down  until  arrested  by  the  contact  of  the 
collars  with  the  stays.  They  are  now  ready 
for  use. 

At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
introduction  of  this  collar  is  a mistake,  because  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  offer  an  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  ball.  The  simple  experiment  of 
placing  a ball  against  one  of  the  upright  wires  will 
show  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  ball 
come  in  contact  with  the  collar.  Mr.  Austin  states 
that  if  the  stays  are  properly  “ let  in”  to  the  lawn 
they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  mowing 
machine  and  may  be  left  in  situ  for  an  indefinite 
period.  These  stays  and  collared  hoops  are  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Jaques  and  Son. 
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Clips. 

These  are  necessary  evils.  They  are  evils 
because  they  constitute  an  irritating  little  detail  in 
the  game  which  one  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  By  law,  the  position  of  the 
clips  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
position  of  the  balls  in  the  game. 
Neglect  to  move  a clip  may,  therefore, 
involve  a player  in  very  serious  disaster. 
They  are  necessary,  because  without  their  use  disputes 
would  be  constantly  arising  as  to*  what  ball  is  for 
which  hoop,  disputes  which  (in  the  absence  of  clips), 
there  would  be  no  satisfactory  means  of  settling. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  place  a clip  on  the  hoop 
which  a particular  ball  has  to  make,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  placed  on  that  hoop.  In 
the  championship  setting  each  hoop  is  run  twice 
by  the  same  ball,  but  from  different  sides.  To 
distinguish  which  way  the  ball  is  going,  a convention 
has  been  adopted. 

When  the  ball  is  going  “out,”  that  is,  before  it 
has  made  the  turning  peg,  the  clip  is  placed  on  the 
transverse  bar  of  the  hoop ; when  the  ball  is  coming 
home,  that  is,  after  the  turning  peg  has  been  made, 
the  clip  must  be  put  on  one  of  the  uprights. 
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Clips  should,  of  course,  be  painted  the  same 
colours  as  the  balls,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
them  numbered  as  well  as  coloured.  Those  with 
spiral  springs  are  the  best.  Clothes  pegs,  properly 
painted,  make  excellent  clips  and  can  be  obtained 
in  the  rough  anywhere. 

Pegs. 

These  should  be  round,  and  at  least  i£  inches  in 
diameter.  If  they  are  made  to  taper,  the  whole  of 
the  tapering  portion  should  be  driven  well  into 
the  ground.  They  should  be  made  of  springy 
wood ; nothing  is  so  exasperating  as  a peg  off  which 
your  ball  will  not  rebound.  They  are  usually  made 
to  stand  2 ft.  out  of  the  ground.  This  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  enough.  About  6 inches  or  less  from 
the  top,  there  should  be  a cross  bar  not  any  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  afford  resting  place  for  the 
clips.  These  cross  bars  are  generally  made  too 
thin,  they  ought  to  be  quite  J-inch  in  diameter. 
Pegs  are  nearly  always  painted  as  the  balls  in  their 
order,  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow,  and  this  is  very 
desirable.  It  is,  however,  as  well  not  to  have  them 
both  exactly  alike.  Let  the  winning  peg  be  the 
ordinary  pattern,  but  have  the  turning  peg  nearly 
all  white,  with  the  order  of  the  balls  thinly  lined 
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above  the  cross-bar.  This  emphasizes  the  winning 
post,  which  is  useful,  because  the  championship 
setting  is  very  apt  to  be  puzzling. 

A lawn  tennis  marker  should  be  used  to  define  the 
boundaries.  The  lines  should  be  as  accurate  as 
possible,  because  any  ball  touching  the  line  is  held 
to  be  off  the  ground.  The  corner  “ spots  ” should 
be  carefully  measured  and  marked.  They  are  very 
important. 

A Scoring  Card  is  very  useful  in  important 
matches.  It  is  kept  by  the  umpire,  and  each  point 
is  marked  thereon  as  the  player  makes  it;  breaks 
being  distinguished  by  a bracket.  Those  usually 
employed  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  implement 
makers. 

Ground  and  Setting. 

The  Conference  of  1870  decided  that  a full-sized 
croquet  ground  should  be  30  yards  by  40.  In  1896, 
this  was  reduced  to  28  yards  by  35.  The  change 
was  made  to  simplify  the  distances  between  the 
various  points  in  Hale’s  or  the  championship 
setting.  Formerly  the  side  hoops  were  8 yards 
from  the  boundary,  and  7 yards  from  the  pegs,  and 
the  centre  line  of  hoops,  8 yards  from  each  other 
and  8 yards  from  the  pegs.  Under  the  existing  rule 
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all  these  points  are  7 yards  from  the  pegs,  7 yards 
from  the  boundary,  and  7 yards  from  each  other 
(except,  of  course,  the  corner  hoops).  This,  while 
simplifying  the  task  of  setting  out  the  grounds,  is 
not  found  to  alter  in  any  material  respect  the 
conduct  or  tactics  of  the  game. 

In  the  evolutionary  period  of  croquet,  before 
1872,  almost  every  ground  had  its  fancy  in  settings. 
These  were  all  developments  from,  or  modifications 
of,  the  original  setting  issued  in  1857,  each  change 
being  introduced  with  a view  of  making  the 
progress  of  the  in-player  more  difficult.  The  hand- 
books issued  by  the  implement  makers  usually  give 
choice  of  three  or  more  of  these  settings.  To 
the  person  who  wishes  to  play  the  real  game  these 
can  only  prove  bewildering.  In  all  matches 
intended  to  be  trials  of  skill,  Hale’s  setting  is  de 
rigneur , and  no  other  is  here  noticed.  It  is  called 
Hale’s  after  its  introducer.  It  is  also  called  the  six 
hoop,  and  sometimes  the  championship  setting. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  course  which 
has  to  be  traversed.  When  this  setting  was  first 
introduced,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  breaks 
would  thereby  be  made  impossible.  Mr.  Arthur 
Lillie  was  the  first  to  show  that  a methodical  use  of 
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the  three  other  balls  rendered  the  complete  circuit 


of  all  fourteen  points  in  one  turn  quite  feasible. 


twice,  from  different  sides,  it  has  been  found  con 
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venient  to  name  the  hoops  in  their  order.  The 
reader  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  himself 
quite  familiar  with  these  names,  which  on  reflection, 
will  be  found  to  be  self-evident. 

The  first  four  are  merely  called  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  respectively. 

The  next  two  are  called  : — 

“ Two-to-peg  ” and  “ one-to-peg,”  and  these, 
together  with  the  turning  peg,  are  sometimes  called 
collectively,  “ The  Ladies’  Mile.” 

On  the  return  circuit,  we  have  in  order,  after  the 
turning  peg — 

One  back,  two  back,  three  back  and  four  back. 
The  last  two  are  called  respectively  : — 

The  Penultimate  hoop  and  the  Rover  hoop. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  nomenclature  is  by  no 
means  universal.  It  is  here  recommended  because 
it  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  over 
that  originally  employed.  The  reader  can  judge 
for  himself. 

The  fourth  hoop  was  called  “ three  to  peg.” 

Four  back  was  called  “ three  to  peg  out.” 

The  penultimate  and  rover  hoops  were  called, 
respectively,  “ two  to  peg  out  ” and  “ one  to  peg  out.” 
These  names,  although  they  describe  the  hoops 
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quite  accurately,  are  apt  to  be  a little  confusing, 
and  in  the  following  pages  those  first  given  will  be 
adhered  to. 

The  objection  which  is  often,  and  with  truth, 
urged  against  this  setting  is  that  it  is  too  long. 
Those  who  find  it  so  are  advised  to  omit  the  first 
three  hoops,  and  begin  the  game  at  the  fourth. 
This  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  an  entirely  different 
arrangement.  It  makes  but  little  difference  in  the 
tactics,  and  causes  no  confusion  as  to  the  sequence 
of  the  points.  It  is  the  best  setting  for  handicaps, 
when  time  does  not  permit  of  the  full  course  being 
played. 

Shoes. 

At  tournaments,  and  indeed,  on  private 
grounds,  all  players  should  wear  tennis  shoes — 
unspiked.  A piece  of  india-rubber  underneath 
the  sole  does  not  constitute  a tennis-shoe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  Theoretical. 

The  principles  which  govern  the  movements  of 
balls  on  a lawn  or  other  bed  are  not  always  easy  of 
explanation.  An  outline  of  these  principles  is  here 
attempted  because  some  appreciation  of  them  by  the 
novice  materially  simplifies  the  task  of  explanation 
and  instruction,  and,  in  addition,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  difficult  strokes  are  more  than  half 
acquired  when  their  rationale  is  understood. 

In  this  matter  we  may  learn  a good  deal  from 
billiards.  Croquet  is  sometimes  loosely  described 
as  outdoor  billiards,  and  there  are,  in  truth,  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  qualities  necessary  to 
him  who  would  excel  in  either  of  these  games. 

More  especially,  however,  do  they  resemble  one 
another  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  balls  in  each  case  are,  broadly 
speaking,  identical.  Inasmuch  as  the  cue  is  a more 
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precise  and  manageable  instrument  of  percussion 
than  the  mallet,  there  are  many  strokes,  which, 
though  easy  in  billiards,  are  quite  impossible  in 
croquet.  Moreover,  the  bed  of  a billiard  table  is 
permanently  hard,  and  a good  one  is  quite  accurate ; 
whereas  a croquet  ground  varies  in  consistence  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  accuracy  even  of  the  best 
grounds  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

In  both  cases,  however,  balls  are  caused,  by 
impact  with  an  implement,  to  rotate  along  a level 
bed,  and  in  both,  their  behaviour  is  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  force  employed  and  by  the  point  and 
mode  of  its  application.  Most  of  the  differences  of 
behaviour  which  may  be  observed  to  occur  under 
conditions  which  are  similar  are  differences  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

A perfectly  smooth  ball  on  a perfectly  smooth  bed, 
say  a glass  ball  on  a glass  bed,  when  struck  in  the 
middle  would  slide  for  a considerable  distance  before 
it  began  to  roll.  It  is  caused  to  rotate  (on  its 
horizontal  axis)  chiefly  by  friction  with  the  bed. 
The  smoother  the  surfaces  of  bed  and  ball  the 
longer  will  it  slide  without  rolling,  the  coarser  these 
surfaces,  the  sooner  does  this  rolling  movement 
commence.  Rotation  is  thus  the  result  of  two 
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forces.  The  forward  impulse  caused  by  the  blow 
of  the  implement  and  the  retarding  effect  of  the 
friction  with  the  bed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ball,  thus : — 

This,  which  is  called  spontaneous  rotation,  may 
be  increased  or  diminished.  On  the  billiard  table 
the  increase  is  obtained  by  striking  the  ball  above 
its  centre,  the  retardation  by  striking  it  below  its 

°~o 

centre.  This  increased  forward  rotation  is  called 
“Follow.”  When  it  is  imparted,  the  ball,  after 
impact,  follows  the  object  ball  for  a greater  distance 
than  it  would  otherwise  do,  hence  the  name.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  result.  When  propelled  against  a 
stationary  object,  such  as  a cushion  or  a wire,  a ball 
which  has  strong  follow  on  it,  will,  after  the  rebound, 
return  towards  the  cushion  or  wire.  In  the  case  of 
the  wire,  if  it  does  not  strike  it  a second  time,  it  will 
frequently  pass  beyond  it.  A ball  with  follow  is  less 
liable  to  be  diverted  from  its  path  by  dips  and 
eminences  on  the  ground,  and  if  the  lawn  should 
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have  a slope  in  one  direction,  balls  thus  played  are 
less  likely  to  be  affected  thereby,  than  those  played 
in  the  usual  way.  On  a smooth  bed  a ball  with 
follow  has  no  tendency  to  jump,  but  on  meeting 
with  small  irregularities,  such  as  worm-casts,  bits  of 
stick,  etc.,  the  tendency  to  leap  is  increased  by 
follow. 

Spontaneous  rotation  is  retarded  by  what  billiard- 
players  term  “ screw  ” or  drag.  This  can,  unfortu- 
nately, be  applied  to  a croquet  ball  only  in  a very 
limited  degree,  and  its  consideration  need  not,  there- 
fore, detain  us.  If  it  could  be  effectively  imparted  as 
it  is  in  billiards,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  resources 
of  the  skilful  player,  for  by  its  means  he  would  be 
enabled  to  discount  the  difficulties  presented  by  a 
lawn  which  is  both  irregular  and  fast,  and  “ takes 
off”  to  balls  on  a distant  boundary  would  become 
matters  of  comparative  simplicity. 

Rotation  round  the  vertical  axis  is  called  Side. 
On  the  billiard  table  a ball  may  be  made  to  rotate 
from  right  to  left,  or  left  to  right,  at  the  will  of  the 
player.  This  rotation  may  be  so  vigorous  that  the 
subject  ball,  after  impact,  may  spin  like  a top  for  an 
appreciable  time.  On  the  croquet-lawn,  however, 
this  never  occurs  ; for  the  reason  that  it  is 
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practically  impossible,  with  the  blow  of  a mallet, 
to  cause  rotation  round  an  axis  which  is  truly 
vertical.  At  the  very  most,  the  axis  in  these  cases 
is  decidedly  oblique.  “ Side  ” can,  nevertheless,  be 
imparted  to  a croquet-ball,  and  when  it  is  imparted 
the  ball  behaves  very  differently  from  what  it  does 
in  an  ordinary  way.  A right-handed  player  can 
only  use  what  is  termed  in  billiards  left-hand  side, 
that  is,  rotation  from  left  to  right,  or  clock-wise 
rotation.  By  using  his  mallet  as  if  he  were  left- 
handed  he  could,  of  course,  impart  the  opposite,  or 
right-hand  side.  Though  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  the  present  writer  has 
never  seen  it  even  attempted. 

This  “ side  ” in  croquet  is  brought  into  effect  by 
“cutting”  or  “slicing”  the  ball.  Golfers  use  the 
stroke  with  the  iron,  when  wishing  to  approach 
without  any  run,  and  many  of  the  best  professionals 
habitually  slice  their  putts.  It  is  applied  by  drawing 
the  implement  across  the  back  of  the  ball,  at  the 
same  time  as  forward  movement  is  imparted  ; by 
striking,  in  fact,  across,  instead  of  along,  the  line  of 
intended  flight. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  want  to  send  X to  X1. 
B A is  the  line  of  flight.  If  you  make  an  ordinary 
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stroke  across,  instead  of  along  B A,  the  ball  X will 
be  sent  in  the  direction  of  Y instead  of 
to  X1.  It  is  by  thus  making  a plain 
stroke  across  B A that  so  many  bad 
shots  occur.  The  ball  is  “ pulled,”  and 
the  shot  misses. 

In  the  second  diagram  the  force  is 
again  applied  across  instead  of  along 
B A.  The  ball  nevertheless  goes  to  X1 
as  intended,  and  this  is  what  occurs. 

The  blow  striking  X on  the  line  B A 
causes,  in  addition  to  ordinary  displace- 
ment, a rotation  round  an  oblique  axis. 
That  is  to  say,  two  forces  are  generated ; 
the  one  urging  the  ball  towards  Y,  the 
other  dragging  it  in  the  direction  of 
Z,  their  resultant  being  its  displacement 
towards  X1.  The  first,  the  ordinary 
force,  producing  displacement,  if  unin- 
fluenced would,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
send  X towards  Y.  The  other,  that 
which  tends  the  ball  to  Z,  is  rotation 
round  an  oblique  axis  from  left  to  right, 
pQ  in  a word,  “ side.”  If  uninfluenced, 
this  would  take  the  ball  towards  Z.  The  net  result 
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being  that  X goes  to  rest  at  X1,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  by  an  accurate  plain  stroke  along  B A.  That 
rotation  from  left  to 
right  round  an  oblique 

axistends  to  take  X to-  * ( __  ^ . /\  -¥ 3 

wards  Z,  will  be  readily 
appreciated  on  consider- 
ing the  behaviour  of  a top,  when,  spinning  from  left 
to  right,  it  is  thrown  on  to  the  ground.  At  first  it 
moves  round,  describing  circular  figures  from  left  to 
right  for  a variable  period,  and  finally  comes  to  rest, 
or  sleeps,  as  the  saying  is.  This  means  that  when 
it  reaches  the  ground  its  axis  is  not  vertical  but 
oblique,  and  it  therefore  travels  from  left  to  right 
until  its  own  movement  causes  it  to  assume  a vertical 
position,  after  which  it  remains  stationary.  If  it 
happens  to  be  vertical  on  reaching  the  ground  it  sleeps 
at  once,  and  if,  when  sleeping  vigorously,  it  is  touched 
so  as  to  cause  its  axis  to  become  oblique,  it  will  travel 
round  and  round  until  restored  to  its  upright  position. 
These  considerations  make  it  obvious  that  the  line  X 
to  Z would  be  more  properly  represented  by  a curve. 
It  has  been  drawn  as  above  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

To  impart  this  element  of  side  to  a croquet  ball 
requires  great  skill  and  accuracy.  When  it  is 
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properly  imparted,  the  ball  deviates  less  from  its 
true  course  than  when  propelled  by  a plain  stroke. 
It  starts  away  on  its  journey  with  an  air  of  strict 
attention  to  business,  which  is  quite  unmistakable 
to  the  practised  eye,  and,  except  it  encounter  an 
enormous  obstacle,  it  never  jumps.  If  it  should 
strike  a wire,  the  angle  of  reflection,  as  compared 
with  that  formed  by  an  ordinary  ball  is,  in  the  case 
of  a right-hand  wire,  more  acute  ; in  the  case  of  a 
left-hand,  more  obtuse.  A ball  played  with  strong 
side  is  even  more  independent  of  slope  in  the 
ground  than  one  which  has  an  equal  amount  of 
follow,  provided  that  the  slope  is  not  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  ball  round  its 
vertical  axis. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

II.  Practical. 

Having  provided  himself  with  the  necessary 
implements,  the  first  thing  for  the  novice  to  do  is 
to  learn  how  to  strike  the  ball  with  his  mallet.  For 
considerations  which  may  guide  him  as  to  how  he 
shall  stand  and  how  hold  his  mallet,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  “Style.”  The  instruc- 
tions here  given  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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side-player,  but  they  should  not,  on  that  account, 
present  any  difficulty  to  those  who  - 
prefer  front  play.  N \ 

Straight. 

Having  taken  up  your  position,  you  now 
desire  to  strike  your  ball  so  that  it  will 
travel  straight  towards  some  object,  a 
stick,  the  centre  of  a hoop  or  another 
ball.  We  will  take  the  last-named,  which  = 
is  then  called  the  object-ball,  and  suppose 
that  you  wish  to  roquet  it  with  yours,  the 
subject-ball  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way.  You  draw  an  imaginary  line  from 
the  object  ball  to  your  own,  A B,  and 
produce  this  line  backwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  C. 

Having  placed  the  head  of  your  mallet 
immediately  behind  your  own  ball,  so  that 
its  long  axis  lies  on  the  line  A B thus 
produced,  you  draw  it  backwards  along 
this  line,  grasping  the  stem  firmly  with 
both  hands,  the  left  uppermost.  In  its 
backward  swing  the  head  will  describe  a 
curve,  towards  C,  which  takes  it  away  from 
the  line  B C.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  now  allowed  to 
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swing  back,  it  will  return  exactly  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  the  ball  will  be  accurately  propelled  along 
B A with  a strength  directly  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  swing.  It  is  difficult  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  this  backward  swing.  If  you  will  only 
take  your  mallet  away  correctly,  you  may  safely  trust 
to  its  honour  to  return  correctly,  unless  you  hurry  or 
otherwise  agitate  it.  While  your  hands  and  arms 
are  engaged  upon  this  swing,  your  eye  should  be 
fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  on  your  own  ball  that  you 
wish  the  mallet  to  strike.  Having  got  your  line 
from  A to  B and  produced  it  backwards,  you  begin 
at  once  to  move  your  mallet.  As  soon  as  the  mallet 
has  left  the  ball,  fix  your  eye,  not  only  on  the  ball, 
but  upon  the  only  spot  on  the  ball  which  has  any 
interest  for  you — the  point  at  which  you  are 
endeavouring  to  strike  it.  Do  not  allow  anything 
else  into  the  field  of  vision,  not  the  disappearing 
mallet  head,  nor  the  object-ball,  nor  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Moreover,  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  your  eyes,  lest  they  tire  and  fail  you.  That 
which  you  have  to  do,  must  be  done  promptly  and 
decidedly,  avoiding  hurry  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other,  delay.  The  stroke  just  described  is  a 
swing  rather  than  a blow.  When  the  head  has 
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struck  the  ball  it  swings  on  for  a certain  distance. 
It  goes  “ through”  as  the  say- 
ing is.  This  is  the  ordinary  or 
simple  stroke  in  which  the 
returning  mallet  head  describes, 
approximately,  the  arc  of  a circle, 
consisting  of  a downward  portion 
until  it  meets  the  ball  and  an  upward 
portion  after  the  ball  is  struck.  The 
mallet  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ball  at  the  bottom  of  the  downward  swing 
and  before  the  upward  swing  has  com- 
menced. The  percussion  line  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball  and  is 
parallel  with  the  ground. 

This  is  the  method  of  performing  all 
straight  plain  one-ball  strokes,  and  the 
beginner  should  practise  it  carefully. 

The  chalk  line  of  the  boundary  will 
assist  him  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  / / 
swinging  his  mallet  correctly 
away  from  his  ball,  or,  if  he  bean 
enthusiast,  aline  on  the  pattern  of  the  draw- 
ing-room carpet  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

After  a little  practice  the  right  way  of  doing  this 
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becomes  habitual  and  he  no  longer  has  to  think 
about  it.  When  a player  is  out  of  form,  when  he  is 
constantly  missing  short  roquets  and  easy  hoops, 
the  cause  will  generally  be  found  to  be  one  of  two. 
Either  he  is  taking  his  mallet  back  wrongly  or  he  is 
unduly  hurrying  his  swing.  In  the  latter  case  he 
does  not  allow  the  weight  of  the  mallet  to  do  the 
work  of  propulsion,  but,  by  stiffening  the  muscles  of 
his  arm,  he  seeks  to  accelerate  the  pace  with  which 
it  is  returning  to  the  ball.  This  is  a mistake  into 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  fall,  especially  in  hard  shots 
and  at  critical  moments.  Let  the  strength  of  your 
stroke  depend  upon  the  length  of  your  swing  rather 
than  upon  your  muscular  power,  and  remember 
that  success  waits  upon  accuracy  rather  than  on 
force.  The  stroke  should  be  even  and  deliberate, 
not  spasmodic  or  jerky.  Whether  it  should  be 
delivered  from  the  wrists  alone  or  the  shoulders 
alone,  is  a question  which  appears  to  have  been 
much  discussed  in  the  past.  The  matter  must  be 
left  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  striker.  Most  good 
players  use  a lot  of  wrist  work  for  short  strokes,  the 
longer  the  swing  the  more  are  the  shoulders  brought 
into  play. 

Mr.  James  Heath,  whose  opinion  on  all  croquet 
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matters  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect, 
says : — 

“ The  stroke  for  shots  and  hoops  should  be  a 
sharp  tap . Draw  the  mallet  back  and  bring  it  down 
on  the  ball  quickly  and  sharply,  following  the  ball 
with  the- mallet  as  little  as  possible,  for  when  a 
sharp  tap  is  given  the  ball  leaves  the  mallet  at  once 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  struck  ; but  if  the 
mallet  follow  the  ball  at  all  it  is  likely  to  be  a source 
of  error,  and  to  divert  the  ball  from  its  true 
direction.  In  this  respect  the  stroke  for  shots  and 
hoops  is  totally  different  from  that  required  for 
some  of  the  croquet  strokes.” 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise  meaning 
of  this.  The  mallet,  in  an  ordinary  stroke,  should 
not  be  made  to  dwell  on  the  ball,  but  there  can 
surely  be  no  source  of  error  in  its  being  allowed  to 
follow  through,  into  the  air,  after  the  ball  has  been 
struck. 

If  Mr.  Heath  means,  that  for  shots  and  hoops  it 
is  undesirable  to  dwell  upon  the  ball  as  is  commonly 
done  in  roll-croquet  strokes,  then  every  croquet 
player  will  agree.  If,  however,  the  above  paragraph 
means  that  the  mallet  must  be  checked  as  soon  as 
the  ball  has  been  struck  by  a backward  strain  on 
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the  wrists,  or  by  finishing  the  stroke  on  the  ground, 
the  advice  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
protest.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  possible 
meanings,  every  ordinary  stroke  is  a “ sharp  tap  ” in 
which  “the  ball  leaves  the  mallet  at  once,”  and  the 
stroke  differs  in  no  way  from  that  illustrated  above. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  possible  meaning,  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  ball  is  to  be  struck,  as  a 
pianist  would  term  it,  “ staccato  that  as  soon  as 
impact  has  been  effected,  an  endeavour  must  be 
made  to  withdraw  the  mallet  and  prevent  it  from 
following  the  ball.  In  such  case  the  stroke  would 
be  played  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a towel  is 
flicked  or  a whip  is  cracked.  A very  little 
reflection,  in  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  will 
convince  anyone  that  the  endeavour  thus  to  check 
or  withdraw  the  mallet  must  constitute  a source  of 
inaccuracy,  which  the  mere  following  through 
cannot  possibly  do.  The  follow  through  may  also 
be  checked  by  finishing  the  stroke  on  the  ground, 
that  is,  by  forcing  the  mallet  downwards  at  the 
same  time  as  the  ball  is  struck.  This  constitutes 
the  “Chop”  or  “Block”  stroke  and  will  be 
described  presently.  It  cannot  be  recommended 
either  for  ordinary  shots  or  for  hoops. 
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Follow. 

In  the  stroke  above  described  as  the  plain  one- 
ball  shot,  the  mallet,  it  will  be  remembered, 
struck  the  ball  at  the  bottom  of  the  downward 
swing  and  the  line  of  percussion  was  parallel  to  the 
ground.  When  the  novice  can  do  this  stroke 
without  having  to  remind  himself  of  its  method, 
when,  in  fact,  he  has  acquired  confidence  in 
performing  it,  he  may  pass  on  and  endeavour  to 
communicate  “ follow  ” to  his  ball.  In  billiards,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  done  by  hitting  the  ball  above 
its  centre,  and  this  way  may  also  be  adopted  at 
croquet ; but  it  is  not  the  best  way. 


The  method  usually  adopted  is  well  seen  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  mallet  instead  of 
striking  the 


come  in  contact  with  it  until  the  upward  swing 
is  well  established,  and  the  line  of  percussion 
is  consequently  no  longer  parallel  to  the  ground. 
This  increases  spontaneous  rotation  and  “ follow  ” 
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is  therefore  communicated.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  strokes  in  the  game,  and  too 
much  care  cannot  be  spent  in  acquiring  it.  It  is 
the  essence  of  the  “ Rush  ” to  be  described 
presently,  and  is  of  paramount  importance  in  hoop- 
making and  long  shots.  Some  of  the  best  players 
habitually  put  this  follow  on  all  their  one-ball 
strokes,  with  advantages  which  should  be  obvious 
to  the  reader  (v.  p.  53). 

The  easiest  way  of  doing  it  is  this.  If  you  are  a 
side-player  you  stand  as  for  an  ordinary  stroke,  in 
the  first  position,  with  your  heels  more  or  less 
together  and  put  your  mallet  immediately  behind 
the  ball  in  the  usual  way.  Keeping  it  in  this 
position  you  now  “ close  one  pace  to  the  right,”  as 
the  drill-sergeant  would  say ; that  is,  you  draw 
your  right  foot  to  the  right  and  place  the  left  foot 
where  the  right  one  previously  was.  If  you  now 
swing  the  mallet  as  for  a plain  shot  it  will  not 
meet  the  ball  until  it  is  well  on  the  upward  swing 
— which  is  what  you  want.  In  other  words,  play 
the  stroke  “off  the  left  foot”  instead  of  off  the 
right. 

If  your  usual  position  is  as  at  (1),  alter  it  to  that 
at  (2).  If  you  are  a front  player  you  move  a pace  back- 
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wards  from  your  ordinary  position  and  play  as 
usual. 

Of  course  this  is 
not  the  only  means 
by  which  “ follow  ” 
can  be  communicated 
to  a croquet  ball,  the 
others  will  be  noticed 
presently. 


Chop  or  Block, 


The  stroke  repre- 
sented in  this  dia- 
gram is  called 
“Chop  ” or  “Block.” 

It  is  the  only  means 
at  our  disposal  for 
applying  drag  or  screw  to 


\ 


the  ball,  and  the 


amount  which  it  is  possible  thus  to  apply  is 
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exceedingly  limited.  To  do  it  you  raise  the  mallet 
much  more  abruptly  than  for  an  ordinary  stroke 
and  it  comes  on  to  the  ball,  not  with  flowing 
swing,  but  with  a more  or  less  perpendicular  chop. 
The  stroke  is  very  little  used  by  the  best  players  on 
account  of  the  small  effect  which  it  produces  in 
retarding  spontaneous  rotation.  It  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  grounds,  as  the  mallet  embeds  itself  in  the 
lawn  after  the  ball  is  struck.  Nevertheless,  some 
players  put  a certain  measure  of  chop  upon  every 
stroke,  generally  unconsciously.  That  this  must 
militate  against  accuracy  is  obvious,  and  if  it  does 
produce  any  effect  other  than  indentation  of  the 
lawn,  that  effect  is  not  desirable.  For  instance,  if 
a ball  so  struck  impinges  against  a wire  in  making 
a hoop,  its  tendency  is  to  rebound  much  more 
sharply  and  decidedly  than  when  played  either 
straight  or  with  follow,  with  the  result  that  the 
hoop  is  less  liable  to  be  run.  If  it  were  possible 
to  put  a great  deal  of  drag  on  a ball  the  advantages 
of  producing  this  effect  would,  no  doubt,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  inaccuracy 
and  difficulty  of  execution.  As  the  matter  stands 
at  present,  the  game  is  certainly  not  worth  the 
candle. 


CUT  OR  SLICE. 
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Cut  or  Slice. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  “side  ” imparted 
to  a ball  by  the  right-handed  player  is  the  rotation 
round  the  vertical  axis  from  left  to  right,  called  by 
mathematicians  “ clock-wise  side.”  Left-handed 
players  communicate  the  other,  namely  right  hand 
or  anti-clockwise  side,  which  is  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  of  the  first,  and  the  two  are  induced 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  though  from  opposite 
directions.  The  following  description  refers 
entirely  to  the  ordinary  or  left  side. 

Side  is  communicated  to  a croquet-ball  by  what 
is  termed  “ cut  ” or  “ slice,”  a stroke  which  is 
familiar  to  all  golfers — sometimes  unpleasantly  so. 
The  stroke  is  played  by  drawing  the  mallet  across 
the  ball’s  intended  line  of  flight,  in  such  a way 
that  the  mallet  strikes  the  ball  on  exactly  the  same 
spot  as  it  would  do  in  an  accurate  plain  stroke 
( v . fig,  2,  p.  56).  If  the  mallet  is  drawn  across  the 
line  of  flight,  and  the  ball  be  struck  anywhere 
except  on  this  exact  spot,  a “ pull  ” will  be  the 
result  and  the  ball  goes  away  to  the  left  of  its 
intended  direction  ( v . fig.  1,  p.  56). 

To  accomplish  this,  standing  as  for  an  ordinary 
stroke,  in  the  first  position,  with  your  heels  together, 
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you  take  one  pace  to  the  right  and  half  a pace 
forwards  and  bring  your  heels  together  again. 
You  now  take  a half  turn  to  your  left — towards 
the  ball,  your  mallet  all  this  time  remaining  in 
position.  You  now  grasp  the  handle  lower  down 
than  usual  and  gripping  it  firmly  with  both  hands, 
especially  the  left,  you  move  it  so  that  the  head 
no  longer  points  along  the  line  of  intended  flight, 
but  is  directed  rather  to  the  right  of  this  line. 
Keeping  the  face  at  this  angle  you  swing  the  mallet 
from  you  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  let  it  return 
right  across  your  body,  keeping  your  eye  carefully 
upon  the  exact  spot  on  the  ball  which  you  wish  to 
strike.  Propelled  in  this  manner  the  ball  will 
travel  straight  to  the  object  aimed  at,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  percussion  is  across  the  line  of 
flight.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  stroke,  but  it 
nevertheless  amply  repays  the  labour  necessary  to 
its  acquisition. 

The  Jump  Stroke. 

The  next  figure  shows  the  method  of  performing 
the  Jump  stroke,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Leap-Frog  stroke.  The  ball  is  struck  downwards 
against  the  earth,  from  which  it  rebounds  much  as 
a billiard-ball  returns  from  a cushion.  In  this  way 
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a ball  may  be  made  to  leap  over  an  intervening  ball, 
or  hoop,  or  even  a peg.  The  height  of  the  jump 


depends  entirely  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  ball 
is  directed  towards  the  ground,  the  more  perpen- 
dicular the  stroke  the  higher  will  the  ball  rise,  for 
the  angle  of  incidence  (X)  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection  (Y).  This  stroke  puts  very  strong 
“follow  ” on  the  ball,  a fact  which  largely  accounts 
for  the  success  which  has  attended  its  use  in  the 
negociation  of  difficult  hoops.  There  is  really 
very  little  art  in  making  the  ball  jump,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  direction  true. 
The  stroke  is  well  worth  careful  practice,  as  if  it 
can  be  executed  with  confidence  and  accuracy  it  will 
extricate  the  striker  from  many  a tight  place.  The 
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position  which  you  must  adopt  for  this  stroke  is 
well  seen  in  the  illustration. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  quite  clear,  this 
jump-stroke,  even  when  modified  so  that  the  leap 
is  imperceptible,  puts  much  stronger  follow  on  a 
ball  than  can  be  achieved  by  any  other  method. 
This  matter  will  be  again  referred  to  in  considering 
two-ball  strokes.  If  the  reader  has  followed  the 
foregoing  explanations,  the  remainder  of  his  task, 
namely,  the  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
particular  manoeuvres  is  comparatively  simple. 
Under  the  heading  “ One-ball  Strokes,”  we  have 
now  to  consider : (i)  the  Roquet,  (2)  Running 
Hoops,  and  (3)  Making  Pegs;  and  under  “ Two-ball 
Strokes,”  the  various  methods  of  taking  Croquet. 
One-ball  Strokes. 

The  Roquet. — In  its  simplest  form  this  is  the 
impact  of  the  subject-ball  on  the  object-ball.  To 
be  a “ roquet”  in  the  true  sense  the  object-ball 
must  be  one  from  which  the  striker  is  thereafter 
entitled  to  take  croquet,  that  is,  one  which  has 
not  been  hit  before  in  the  same  turn  since  the 
last  point  was  made.  Roughly  speaking,  every 
turn  commences  with  a roquet,  and  the  next  point 
is  generally  made  off  the  ball  thus  roqueted,  or  some 
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other.  The  particular  stroke  which  you  will  adopt 
to  effect  a roquet  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  necessary  to  jump  over  a hoop 
to  get  at  any  of  the  balls,  and  there  are  other 
difficult  situations  in  which  you  may  find  yourself.* 
In  such  circumstances  you  will  make  the  stroke  in 
any  way  you  can,  by  means  of  “ follow, ” “ side,” 
or  “jump,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Under  conditions 
which  are  favourable,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object- 
ball  is  at  your  mercy,  so  to  speak  ; it  is  so  close  to 
you  that  you  are  able,  by  regulating  the  force  and 
direction  of  your  stroke,  to  position  it  for  your  own 
purposes.  This  positioning  of  the  object-ball  by  a 
roquet  is  called  a “Rush.”  It  is  for  descriptive 
purposes  divided  into  the  “Rush”  proper  and  the 
Cut- Rush. 

The  Rush . — For  a true  rush,  the  subject-ball,  the 
object-ball,  and  the  point  of  destination,  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a straight  line.  The  subject- 
ball  is  driven  full  on  the  other  with  a strength 
adapted  to  the  distance  which  the  latter  has  to 
go.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  stroke 
in  all  Croquet.  Without  its  use  the  three  and  four 
ball  breaks  are  practically  impossible.  It  is  the 
despair  of  beginners,  especially  of  those  who  have 
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taken  up  the  game  seriously  when  their  youth  was 
behind  them.  Instead  of  rushing  the  object-ball, 
such  people  are  apt  to  find  that  they  miss  it 
altogether,  by  their  own  ball  taking  an  irritating 
little  hop  which  just  enables  it  to  clear  the  object- 
ball  at  the  critical  moment.  The  next  attempt  is 
undertaken  with  the  determination  that,  whatever 
else  may  happen,  this  hop  shall  not  recur.  With  a 
view  of  teaching  the  ball  good  manners  and  its 
proper  place  on  the  ground,  it  is  now  struck  firmly 
and  decidedly  on  the  head.  The  result  is  that 
instead  of  an  apologetic  sort  of  hop,  there  is  this 
time  an  indignant  and  aggressive  leap.  Relations 
between  the  striker  and  his  ball  are  now  thoroughly 
strained.  If  the  former  is  wise,  he  will  relinquish 
the  unequal  contest  until  he  can  get  some  one  to 
show  him  how  the  stroke  ought  to  be  done. 

If,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  ground, 
he  will  endeavour  to  lift  it  off  the  ground ; if  he  will 
try  and  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  hit  it  up 
into  the  air,  he  will  very  soon  establish  a working 
understanding  with  his  ball,  and  the  “rush”  will 
become  as  easy  as  any  other  roquet. 

It  is  only  this  anxiety  to  keep  the  ball  on  the 
ground  which  constitutes  the  difficulty.  People 
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who  jump  their  rushes  do  not  jump  their  other 
strokes,  hoops  for  example.  What  such  people  in 

their  anxiety 
do,  is  to 
play  uncon- 
sciously a n 
ordinary 
jump  or  leap- 
frog stroke, 

by  hitting  the  ball  above  its  centre  into  the  ground. 
What  they  should  endeavour  to  do,  is  to  play  the  ball 
with  “ follow,”  as  described  at  page  65.  If  the  in- 
structions there  given  are  carefully  carried  out  and 
the  idea  of  lifting  the  ball  kept  well  in  view,  a very 
little  practice  will  make  the  rush  a certainty.  It 
should  be  practised  at  first  for  short  distances  only. 
As  confidence  is  acquired  it  will  be  found  that  to 
send  the  object-ball  the  whole  length  of  the  lawn  is 
a very  easy  matter. 

The  Cut-Rush . — When  your  own  ball  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  object  ball  in  the  direct  line  to 
the  destination,  you  must  drive  your  ball  full  on  the 
object  ball.  It  very  often  happens,  however,  that 
your  own  ball  is  to  one  side  of  this  direct  line,  so 
that  if  the  object  ball  is  to  go  to  the  right  place  you 
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must  “cut”  it,  as  well  as  “rush1 


’ it.  In  other 
words,  instead 
of  being 
straight  the 
rush  is  oblique. 
This  cut  or 
oblique  rush 
is  not  by  any 
means  an  easy 
matter,  even 
when  the 
straight  rush 
can  be  per- 
formed with 
confidence  and 
certainty.  The 
best  way  of 
practising  it  is 
as  follows : — 
Place  the 
object-ball  in  a 
direct  line  for 
a hoop  — say 
the  fourth — 
and  about  two  mallets’  length  away  from  that  hoop. 
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Your  own  ball  is  placed  about  2 feet  away  from  the 
object  ball  in  various  positions,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  From  one  position  after  another  you  play 
upon  X,  so  as  to  send  it  through  the  hoop.  The  line 
of  aim  is  here  a matter  of  supreme  importance. 
Your  own  ball,  wherever  played  from,  must  strike 
the  object-ball  (X)  at  the  point  (O),  where  the  line 
from  A to  B meets  it.  One  is  very  apt  to  forget  the 
thickness  of  one’s  own  ball,  which,  in  consequence,  is 
directed  straight  at  O,  with  the  result  that  the 
object-ball  (X)  is  struck  much  fuller  than  it  should  be. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  try  and  imagine  a 
phantom  ball  (N)  placed  on  the  line  A B imme- 
diately behind  X.  Whatever  the  position  of  your 
ball,  if  you  now  play  full  upon  the  centre  of  the 
phantom  ball,  X will  be  dispatched  accurately  along 
the  line  to  B.  It  requires  some  little  courage  to  do 
this  at  first,  because  you  seem  to  be  playing  for  a 
deliberate  miss.  A little  practice  will  give  you  the 
necessary  confidence.  It  is  worth  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  learn  to  do  oblique  rushes  with  accuracy 
— no  class  of  stroke  is  so  telling.  They  must  be 
carefully  practised  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the 
diagram,  from  both  sides  of  A B. 

In  trying  these  strokes,  it  will  be  found  that 
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the  strength  with  which  the  subject-ball  must  be 
played  on  the  phantom  ball, 
varies  directly  with  the  distance 
of  the  subject-ball  from  the 
line  A B,  the  more  oblique  the 
shot  the  greater  is  the  strength 
which  must  be  employed. 

Hoop  - making . — For  some 
curious  reason  novices,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  a shot  at  a hoop 
to  a shot  at  a ball ; they  say 
it  seems  easier.  As  a matter 
of  sober  fact  it  is,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, nearly  twice  as  difficult. 
A ball  is  3f  inches,  and  it  has 
only  to  be  touched  for  the 

shot  to  succeed.  The  full 

target  which  it  presents  is 
therefore  twice  its  diameter,  or 
y\  inches  ; because  the 
ball  which  has  to  hit  it 
is  the  same  size,  and 

may  deviate  from  the 

true  course  exactly  its 
own  diameter  on  either  side,  without  missing. 
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The  diagram  shows  this  clearly.  The  ball’s  target 
is  represented  by  the  line  A B,  that  is  twice  the 
diameter  of  X.  A regulation  hoop  is  4 inches  in 
width,  but  the  4 inches  are  only  available  when  the 
ball  is  straight  in  front  of  the  hoop.  The  more  to 
one  side  the  ball  is  situated,  the  narrower,  for 
practical  purposes,  does  the  hoop  become.  The 
point  at  which  it  is  impossible  will  soon  be  learnt 
by  experience.  Thus,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a hoop,  as  compared  with  a ball, 
presents  a very  small  target. 

Moreover,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  aim  at.  A 
ball  is  a solid,  substantial  object,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; it  is  also  of  some  decided  colour, 
calculated  to  arrest  the  eye  and  the  attention.  A 

hoop  is  at  best  a flimsy,  unsubstantial,  unsatisfying 

* 

object — an  empty  form.  One  cannot  easily  aim  at 
nothing,  as  one  ought  to  do  when  right  in  front  of 
it,  so  the  eye  wanders  away,  first  to  one  upright, 
and  then  to  the  other,  then  back  again  to  the  first, 
in  hopeless  indecision. 

And  those  clips ! They  are  bright,  and  attract 
one’s  eye,  always  in  the  wrong  direction  ; and  to 
make  matters  worse,  they  are  always  so  irritatingly 
remindful  of  the  fact  that  both  our  opponent’s  balls 
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are  for  “four-back,”  when  with  one  of  ours  we  are 
only  now  wrestling  with  the  third  hoop.  For  the 
same  reason  that  even  an  expert  bicyclist  will 
wobble  when  confined  for  a few  yards  to  a narrow 
track,  the  hand  of  the  most  accurate  croquet  player 
will  tremble  before  an  easy  hoop,  if  it  be  but  an 
important  one.  If  you  miss  a roquet,  you  career 
away  to  the  boundary,  and  are  probably  no  worse 
off  than  you  were  before.  But  if  you  should  miss 
this  hoop ! There  is  the  next  player  waiting  for 
you,  spider-like,  inexorable ! It  is  enough  to  make 
the  whole  body  tremble,  let  alone  the  hand. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  when  you  are  right  in 
front  of  a hoop,  you  should  try  and  forget  that  you 
have  a hoop  to  run.  At  any  rate,  do  not  look  at  it. 
Select  a point  on  the  grass,  a few  inches  beyond  the 
hoop,  and  try  and  send  your  ball  over  this  point.  If, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy,  you  can  put 
“ follow”  on  your  ball,  then  by  all  means  do  so. 
The  more  of  this  element  there  is  in  your  stroke, 
the  less  is  the  tendency  for  the  ball  to  be  checked  by 
contact  with  the  wire.  Only  remember,  that  an  ounce 
of  accuracy  is  worth  more  than  a pound  of  “ follow.” 

When  the  ball,  instead  of  being  in  a straight  line 
for  the  hoop,  is  situated  slightly  to  one  side,  you 
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have  at  any  rate  something  definite  at  which  to 
aim.  This  something  is  the  inside  of  the  wire 
which  is  furthest  from  you.  For  this  reason  some 
people  prefer  an  oblique  to  a straight  shot.  If  you 
are  playing  against  a right-hand  wire  it  is  a good 
plan  to  put  side  on  the  ball,  but  if  it  is  the  left  wire 
that  you  are  aiming  at,  then  side  will  not  help  you. 
In  either  case  “ follow  ” will  certainly  be  of  great 
assistance.  It  can  either  be  applied  in  the 
ordinary  way  or  by  the  jump-stroke.  The  jump- 
stroke  is  very  useful  when  the  shot  is  very  oblique, 
indeed  hoops  are  often  negotiated  by  such  means 
which  at  first  sight  appear  impossible. 

The  ball  is  made  to  leap  so  as  to  strike  the  Tar 
wire  about  half  way  up.  It  then  runs  down  this 
wire,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  “ follow  ” which  the 
stroke  imparts,  on  reaching  the  ground  it  rushes 
forward  clear  of  the  hoop.  This  stroke  was 
invented  in  the  days  of  the  steel-socketed  hoops, 
and  used  then  to  be  employed  even  when  the  ball 
was  in  a straight  line  for  its  goal.  The  late  Mr. 
Walter  Peel  invariably  played  his  hoops  after  this 
method,  and  most  of  the  good  players  use  the 
stroke  occasionally.  In  the  hands  of  the  novice, 
however,  it  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  It 
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should  only  be  attempted  when  in  great  straits,  and 
not  even  then  until  practice  has  thoroughly 
familiarised  it  to  the  striker. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  us  constantly  fail  at  hoops  is  that  we 
habitually  under-estimate  their  difficulty.  Anxiety 
to  get  on,  perchance  to  make  a fine  break,  leads  us 
to  attempt  hoops  which  any  disinterested  observer 
would  tell  us  were  not  worth  risking.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  temptation  is  never  to  give  yourself  a 
difficult  shot  at  a hoop.  Lest  it  be  objected  that 
this  is  a counsel  of  perfection,  let  us  say  that  if  you 
will  learn  to  approach  your  hoops  properly,  by 
practising  assiduously  your  two-ball  shots,  your 
croquets,  you  will  find  that  opportunities  for  risky 
shots  at  hoops  will  very  seldom  occur. 

Peg-making. — The  turning-peg  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  easiest  point  on  the  ground,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  To  compensate  for  this, 
the  other,  the  winning  peg,  is  immeasurably  the 
most  difficult.  But  then  the  former  is  made  by 
each  ball  separately,  while  the  latter  has  generally 
to  be  made  by  both,  almost  simultaneously.  To 
make  a peg,  one  ball  at  a time,  is  purely  a matter 
of  hitting  straight.  But  then  in  Croquet  there  is 
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always  more  to  consider  than  the  mere  matter  in 
hand.  Where  will  your  ball  be  after  it  has  hit  the 
turning-peg  ? If  you  do  not  want  it  to  be  lying 
snugly  against  that  peg  do  not,  by  any  means,  put 
follow  into  your  stroke.  Make  up  your  mind  where 
you  want  the  ball  to  go,  and  play  an  ordinary 
straight  stroke,  remembering  that  “ the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection ; ” in 
other  words,  that  if  the  ball  strikes  the  peg  full,  it 
will  return  towards  the  mallet,  and  that  the  finer 
the  ball  strikes  the  peg  the  less  is  it  deflected 
thereby.  Do  not  let  the  ball  rebound  from  a peg 
on  to  your  mallet,  as  this  constitutes  a foul. 

A very  small  amount  of  practice  will  enable  you 
to  play  a ball  off  a peg  to  definite  points  with  very 
considerable  accuracy. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
definition  of  the  stroke  is  now  much  more  stringent 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  stroke  is  now  deemed  to 
be  taken  if  the  ball  is  moved  by  the  mallet  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim,  or  if  the  player  strikes  at  the  ball 
and  misses  it  altogether.  (See  Law  6.) 

Two-ball  Strokes. 

When  a player  has  made  a roquet  he  is  obliged 
by  law  to  take  croquet.  Croquet  is  taken  by 
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placing  the  striker’s  ball  in  contact  with  the  ball 
which  has  been  roqueted,  the  striker  then  hitting 
his  own  ball  with  the  mallet.  The  non-striker’s 
ball,  which  must  be  moved  perceptibly  in  the  act  of 
taking  croquet,  is  then  called  the  croqueted  ball. 

Before  making  your  stroke  be  very  careful  to  see 
that  the  two  balls  are  touching.  It  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  ensure  this  necessary  contact, 
especially  on  very  dry  grounds,  but  the  matter  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  fussy.  Neglect  of  it  will  almost  certainly 
cause  a foul  stroke  or  some  other  kind  of  trouble. 

The  strokes  used  in  taking  croquet  are : — 

1.  Stopping  strokes,  in  which  the  croqueted  ball  is 
sent  to  a distance,  the  striker’s  ball  being  retained  near 
at  hand. 

2.  Rolling  strokes,  in  which  both  balls  are  sent  about 
the  same  distance,  approximately  along  the  same  line. 

3.  Passing  strokes,  in  which  the  striker’s  ball  is 
made  to  go  further  than  the  croqueted  ball,  along  the 
same  line  approximately. 

4.  Splitting  strokes,  in  which  the  two  balls  are  made 
to  go  the  same  distance,  more  or  less,  but  in  different 
directions. 

5.  Take  off  strokes,  in  which  the  striker’s  ball  is 
made  to  go  to  a distance,  the  croqueted  ball  being 
retained  near  at  hand. 

These  definitions,  such  as  they  are,  refer  only  to 
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the  typical  strokes  of  each  class.  Very  commonly 
a croquet  stroke  will  partake  largely  of  two  classes, 
being,  for  instance,  partly  a split  and  partly  a roll. 
Others,  of  course,  are  mutually  exclusive,  a stop  and 
a roll  for  example.  Again,  in  actual  play  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say  to  which  class  a particular  stroke 
belongs,  because,  by  departure  from  the  typical  or 
normal,  one  class  so  merges  into  another,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins. 

If  the  balls  in  the  figure  are  propelled  by  a plain  shot 
along  A B,  a stopping  stroke  would  result  ; if  along 


splits,  which  in  their  turn  are  apt  to  become  takes*off. 
Stopping-Strokes. 

If  two  balls  are  placed  together  in  contact,  one 
behind  the  other,  and  the  rear  ball  (Blue)  is  struck 


C D,  a wide  split  would 
ensue  ; if  along  E F, 
it  is  doubtful  whether 
both  balls  would  move, 


i 


but  if  they  did,  a take- 
off would  be  exempli- 
fied. It  is  therefore 
c 

obvious  that  stop  shots 
tend  to  merge  into 
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as  in  an  ordinary  plain  shot,  the  foremost  ball  (Red) 
will  go,  roughly  speaking,  about  2J  times  the 
distance  covered  by  Blue.  This  is  sometimes 
called  a “ plain”  or  “medium”  straight  croquet, 
and  is  quite  easy  to  accomplish.  Place  your  balls 
as  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  If’ Blue  is  struck 
properly,  that  is,  without  follow,  block,  or  side,  so 
as  to  send  Red  to  A,  then  Blue  will  come  to  rest  at 
or  near  B.  With  a mallet  weighing  2J  to  3 lbs. 
this  stroke  presents  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
heavier  the  mallet,  the  less  will  be  the  distance 

between  the  two  balls 

A 33'  OO 

1 1 — a — J when  both  have  finished 

moving.  With  the  two  balls  in  contact  as  before, 
if  you  now  strike  Blue  with  as  much  chop  or  block 
as  you  can  put  into  the  stroke  of  sending  Red  to  A, 
you  will  find  that  Blue  is  arrested  at  or  near  B1  (* v . 
diagram),  which  means  that  Red  has  been  sent  three 
times  the  distance  that  Blue  has.  This  is  the 
typical  stop-shot  as  usually  played.  The  lighter 
your  mallet  (up  to  a certain  point)  and  the  more 
springy  its  handle,  the  greater  will  be  the  distance 
between  the  balls  when  both  are  ,at  rest  after  the 
stroke.  It  requires  considerable  practice  to  perform 
the  stroke  with  accuracy.  Some  experts  are  able 
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in  this  way  to  send  Red  more  than  three  times  the 
distance  of  Blue,  but  this  is  unusual. 

Of  course  in  these  stopping  strokes,  the  ultimate 
result  depends  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  blow, 
but  also  upon  its  strength  and  direction.  It  is,  for 
instance,  relatively  much  easier  to  put  stop  on  the 
subject  ball  when  the  object  ball  has  to  be  sent  a few 
yards  only,  than  if  the  latter  has  to  be  sent  the  length 
of  the  lawn.  As  the  result  of  the  shorter  stroke  the 
balls  are,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  travelled, 
much  further  apart  than  they  are  as  the  result  of 
the  longer.  This  is  natural,  because  ’the  means  at 
our  disposal  for  retarding  the  rear  ball  are  weak  at 
their  best,  and  the  stronger  the  blow  in  the  onward 
direction,  the  less  operative  do  these  means  become. 
That  is  to  say,  in  a strong  stroke,  spontaneous 
rotation  overcomes  the  retarding  element  almost 
before  the  latter  has  time  to  assert  itself.  Similarly 
in  the  matter  of  direction.  If  your  stroke  is  directed 
along  the  line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
both  balls,  the  front  ball  will  always  assist  you  in 
retarding  the  rear  ball.  If,  however,  you  wish  to 
split  them,  and  consequently  aim  your  blow  either 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  true  line,  you  will 
find  that,  chop  the  stroke  as  you  will,  the  rear  ball 
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will  go  much  further  than  if  there  had  been  no 
split,  because  less  of  the  momentum  is  transferred 
to  the  front  ball. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a heavy  mallet  is  a 
handicap  in  making  these  strokes,  a fast  ground  is 
apt  to  render  them  more  difficult.  In  each  case 
forward  rotation  is  so  very  much  stronger  than  the 
retarding  influence. 

There  is  another  method  of  putting  stop  on  the 
rear  ball  which  seems  to  be  very  little  practised, 
probably  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  By  its  means, 
the  amount  olf  check  which  can  be  communicated 
is  relatively  very  large,  as  the  front  ball  can  be  sent 
about  four  times  the  distance  of  the  rear  ball, 
indeed,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  distance 
may  be  even  greater. 

To  perform  this  stroke  it  is  necessary  to  put  cut  or 
side  upon  the  rear  ball,  and  a great  deal  of  it.  You 
cannot  put  too  much,  and  if  you  put  too  little  the 
stroke  is  abortive.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  stroke 
is  more  than  ordinary  “ cut it  is  a cut  applied 
below  the  centre.  Standing  as  for  an  ordinary  cut, 
the  front  of  the  mallet  head  is  slightly  raised  so  that 
impact  is  effected  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  mallet- 
face  meeting  the  lower  portion  of  the  ball.  In  order 
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to  attain  more  complete  control  of  the  mallet  it  is 
well  to  grasp  the  stem  rather  lower  than  usual. 
The  result  of  the  stroke,  when  accurately  performed 
with  a maximum  of  “ cut,”  is  to  send  both  Y and  X 

©- *0 Q© 


/ 


along  the  line  B A,  the  ball  X being  checked 
so  that  it  travels  barely  one-fourth  the  distance 
traversed  by  Y.  The  stroke  communicates  a 
peculiar  sensation  to  the  arms,  utterly  unlike  that 
produced  by  any  other,  informing  the  striker  of  his 
success  long  before  the  balls  come  to  rest. 

If  a t^hade  less  than  this  maximum  cut  is  applied, 
the  behaviour  of  the  balls  is  rather  different.  The 
front  ball  travels  approximately  along  the  true  line, 
but  the  rear  ball  is  “ pulled,”  that  is,  it  comes  away 
very  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  line  A B. 

This  stroke,  therefore,  is  not  only  a stop-shot,  it  is 
also  a split,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  actual  distance 
between  the  two  balls,  when  both  are  at  rest  after 
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the  stroke,  may  be  and  often  is,  greater  than  if  a 
maximum  of  cut  had  been  applied,  and  both  had 
travelled  along  the  same  line.  Despite  the  fact  that 
less  “stop”  has  been  applied,  the  balls  are  further 
apart— see  diagram. 

With  a maximum  of  cut,  X is  sent  to  X1  and  Y 
to  Y1. 

With  less  than  the  maximum,  X is  sent  or  pulled 
to  X1,  and  Y is  sent  to  Y3.  Nevertheless  X3  is 
further  from  Y1  than  is  X1,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
X3  has  travelled  further  from  the  original  position 
than  X1. 

This  stroke  is  a very  useful  one,  and  the  novice 
will  find  that  in  practising  the  “maximum  stop” 
he  will  frequently  achieve  this  modification. 

Although  the  application  of  side  to  the  rear  ball 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  stop  has  evidently 
been  practised  by  some  players,  the  principle  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  appreciated. 
Thus  Mr.  Lillie,  writing  of  the  stop-stroke,  says  : — 

“ When  you  wish  to  send  one  ball  to  a distance, 
and  stop  your  own  as  much  as  possible,  the  ordinary 
treatises  recommend  you  to  check  your  blow  with  a 
sharp  jerk  at  the  moment  that  the  mallet  touches 
the  ball.  My  own  experience  is  different.  If  you  stand 
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as  for  front  play,  behind  the  two  balls,  raise  up  a 
little  the  head  of  your  mallet  and  place  it  touching 
your  ball,  but  not  in  the  true  centre  of  percussion. 
Place  it  a little  to  one  side.  Then  strike  boldly 
without  any  check,  and  the  forward  ball  will  go  to 
a very  much  greater  distance  than  if  you  had  used 
the  ‘ Heath  Tap.’  ” 

What  we  are  here  advised  to  do  is  to  strike  the 
ball  as  the  arrow  is  striking  it  in  the  diagram. 
That  is,  we  are  directed 


can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

method  is  very  efficacious,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
amount  of  side  which  can  be  thus  communicated 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  method 
previously  described,  the  amount  of  the  resulting 
“stop”  is  very  much  smaller.  Mr.  Heath  makes 
no  mention  of  any  stroke  involving  side,  a “sharp 
tap  ” being  with  him  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
putting  stop  upon  a ball.  In  this  connection  the 
use  of  the  term  “sharp  tap”  is  obvious,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Lillie. 
The  ball  is  to  be  struck  “staccato,”  so  as  to 
imitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  effect  of  a very 
light  mallet. 


to  apply  “side.”  There  A 
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The  reason  why  a light  mallet  performs  these 
strokes  more  easily  than  a heavy  one  is  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  roll-strokes,  next 
to  be  described,  and  may  therefore  be  profitably 
considered  here. 

If  the  two  balls  are  placed  in  contact  exactly  on 
the  line  of  percussion,  and  X is  struck  by  a simple 
straight  (or  pendulum)  shot,  so  that  Y is  sent  to  P, 
this  is  what  happens. 

The  impulse  of  the  first  portion  of  the  blow  from 
the  mallet  simply  passes  through  X on  to  Y,  with 


the  result  that  Y is  displaced,  and  the  momentum 
of  the  mallet  reduced. 

The  second  portion  of  the  blow,  that  portion, 
namely,  which  remains  operative  after  X has  been 
sent  away,  and  causes  the  displacement  of  Y, 
depends  of  course  entirely  upon  the  momentum 
remaining  in  the  mallet.  The  heavier  the  mallet 
the  greater  its  original  momentum,  and  the  more 
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will  there  be  to  act  on  Y when  X has  been  sent 
away. 

The  lighter  the  mallet  the  less 
its  original  momentum,  and  the  less 
will  there  be  to  act  on  Y when  X 
has  been  sent  away. 

If  a ball  is  struck  “ staccato, ” an 
attempt  is  made  to  nullify  the  re- 
maining momentum  by  withdrawing  £ 
the  mallet  as  soon  as  X has  been  \ 

\ 

sent  away.  v 

If  a roll-stroke  is  played  in  the 
usual  way,  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  emphasize  the  remaining  momen- 
tum by  carrying  the  mallet  through, 
in  spite  of  the  check  it  has  received 

in  sending  X away.  — 

In  other  words,  the  mallet  head 
describes  approximately  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  It  is  withdrawn  to  O,  and 
then  swung  back  upon  the  balls,  and 
Y is  sent  to  P.  The  effect  upon  X 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weight  of  , 

the  mallet.  If  it  is  heavy  it  will  con-  q 
tinue  its  course  towards  M ; if  it  is  light  it  will 
be  checked  immediately.  In  the  first  case  X is 
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displaced  considerably,  in  the  second  it  remains 
almost  stationary. 

In  the  stop-strokes  performed  with  side,  the 
mallet  head  does  not  travel  along  the  path  O M ; 
it  passes  across  it.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that, 
the  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  in  these 
strokes  less  likelihood  of  X being  displaced  when 
Y has  gone  away,  than  in  the  stroke  as  usually 
played.  For  this  reason,  though  infinitely  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  the  cut  or  side 
stop-stroke  is  very  much  more  effectual. 

Rolling-strokes , commonly  called  Roll  strokes  or 
Push  strokes,  are  those  in  which  both  balls  are 
sent  about  the  same  distance,  approximately  along 
the  same  line.  They  are,  therefore,  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  stop-strokes  which  we  have  just 
been  considering. 

If  we  refer  to  the  last  diagram,  the  proper 
method  of  performing  them  and  its  rationale  will 
become  clear. 

The  mallet  starts  from  O,  and,  if  unimpeded,  would 
reach  M.  The  check  imposed  by  contact  with  a 
single  ball  is  quite  perceptible,  that  imposed  by 
two  balls,  or  double  the  weight,  is  very  marked. 
If  the  striker,  anticipating  this  check,  makes  up 
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his  mind  that,  come  what  may,  the  mallet  head 
shall  travel  steadily  onward  until  M is  reached, 
both  balls  will  go  about  the  same  distance.  This 
means  that  the  momentum  of  the  mallet  is  main- 
tained, in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
weight  of  the  two  balls.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a muscular  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  striker,  a simple  pendulum  stroke  would  never 
accomplish  it,  however  heavy  the  mallet.  And  this 
muscular  effort  is,  after  all,  a very  simple  one.  If 
we  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  the 
accomplishment  is  so  much  easier  than  when  we 
are  groping  in  the  dark.  Some  people  seem  to 
imagine  that  a special  course  of  dumb-bell  or 
Indian  club  exercise  is  necessary  before  the  stroke 
can  be  undertaken  with  any  promise  of  success. 
This  is  not  so. 

If  the  stroke  is  attempted  with  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  nature,  it  is  as  easy  to  a child  of 
ten,  playing  with  a 2 lb.  mallet,  as  it  would  be  to  a 
son  of  Anak  armed  with  an  implement  weighing  6 lbs. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  who,  in  his  “ Croquet  Tactics,” 
was  the  first  to  describe  this  stroke,  thus  instructs 
the  beginner — 

“ Place  the  balls  so  as  to  touch,  and  in  a line 
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with  the  ball  or  hoop  towards  which  they  are  to 
run  ; then,  holding  the  mallet  firmly,  but  not  tightly 
(and  not  approaching  the  mallet  head  to  the  ball, 
but  holding  it  a at  distance  of  5 or  6 inches 
away  —for  a short  stroke)  bring  the  mallet  down  on 
the  ball  with  a quiet  uniform  action;  and,  without 
thinking  at  all  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
balls,  raise  the  mallet  head  upwards  towards  the 
left  shoulder.  If  the  action  of  the  mallet  is 
uniform,  a following  stroke  is  certain.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon  this  advice— 
“without  thinking  at  all  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  balls” — there  is  the  secret.  Concentrate 
your  attention  upon  the  course  of  the  mallet  head, 
see  that  it  gets  through  to  M,  not  hurriedly,  nor 
jerkily,  but  quietly,  steadily,  with  determination. 
In  these,  as  in  all  other  strokes,  let  your  practice 
at  first  be  for  short  distances  only.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  you  can  roll  both  balls  across  the 
ground  with  unfailing  precision. 

A word  of  warning  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  paragraph  above  quoted.  Mr.  Whitmore  says, 
“Place  the  balls  so  as  to  touch,  and  in  a line  with 
the  ball  or  hoop  towards  which  they  are  to  run.” 
Place  the  balls  so  as  to  touch,  by  all  means,  and 
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do  not  allow  yourself  on  any  consideration  to 
neglect  this  precaution.  If  you  do,  there  will 
ensue  that  unpleasant  double  knock  which  con- 
stitutes a foul-stroke,  landing  you  very  probably 
in  the  most  terrible  disaster.  Place  the  balls  then, 
so  as  to  touch,  but  the  line  with  the  ball  or  hoop 
towards  which  they  are  to  run  must  not  be  too 
accurate.  If  this  line  is  accurate,  and  your  stroke 
along  this  line  is  equally  so,  the  manoeuvre  may  be 
rendered  abortive  by  two  eventualities. 

The  rear  ball  may  “ kiss  ” the  front  one  and  be 
seriously  checked  in  its  course,  leaving  you  a long 
shot  for  your  roquet  or  your  hoop.  Or,  if  this  does 
not  happen  and  both  balls  have  gone  the  required 
distance,  you  may  find  that  you  are  blocked  by  the 
front  one  for  the  next  stroke.  It  is  very  exaspera- 
ting to  find  yourself  thus  despoiled  of  your  just  due 
when  you  have  brought  off  a brilliant  roll.  The 
way  to  save  yourself  this  annoyance  is  to  see  that 
the  line  is  not  too  accurate.  It  must  be  fairly  so, 
otherwise  your  stroke,  instead  of  being  a roll,  will 
become  a split,  and  your  own  ball  will  not  reach  its 
point  of  intended  destination.  Practice  will  very 
soon  teach  you  the  exact  amount  of  divergence 
necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  both  these  dangers. 

H 
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The  Passing  Stroke  is  often  considered  to  be 
merely  a refinement  of  the  foregoing.  The  striker’s 
ball  goes  further  than  the  croqueted  ball,  more  or 
less  along  the  same  line. 

In  performing  this  stroke  it  is  even  more 
necessary  than  in  the  “roll,”  to  see  that  the  two 
balls  are  not  directly  behind  one  another,  as 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a kiss  is  fatal  to  success. 
Moreover,  unless  the  balls  are  propelled  so  as  to  be 
quite  clear  of  one  another,  a kiss  is  bound  to  take 
place.  The  rear  ball  is  travelling  at  a greater  pace 
than  the  croqueted  ball,  and  if  it  follows  on  the 
same  line,  it  is  sure  to  overtake  the  latter  and 
impinge  against  it,  with  the  result  that  the  striker’s 
ball  is  checked  and  the  pass  does  not  occur.  Some 
players  regard  this  stroke  as  a “roll;  only  more 
so,”  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished on  that  principle.  The  mallet  is  hardly 
withdrawn  from  the  balls  at  all.  It  starts  from 
immediately  behind  the  rear-ball  and  is  pushed 
through,  taking  the  rear  ball  with  it.  This  is  by  no 
means  as  easy  as  it  may  sound,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  avoid  a double  tap. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  performing 
this  stroke,  which  is,  in  many  ways,  to  be  pre- 
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ferred,  chiefly  perhaps  because  it  is  more  scientific. 
Remembering  to  see  that  the  balls  diverge  sufficiently 
from  the  true  line  at  starting,  you  so  strike  the  rear 
ball  as  to  communicate  to  it  a very  considerable 
degree  of  follow.  Probably  the  best  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  stand  as  if  you  were  going  to  play  a 
jump-stroke,  only  not  so  far  forward,  and,  instead  of 
bringing  the  mallet  down  on  the  ball,  you  draw  its 
face  from  below  upwards,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
head  is  being  carried  through  to  M. 

The  stroke  is  thus  a roll,  with  the  addition  of  a 
strong  element  of  follow  communicated  to  the  rear 
ball,  by  drawing  the  mallet  upwards  as  it  moves 
forwards.  Like  the  simple  roll,  it  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a steady  uniform  motion.  Any 
hurry  or  jerk  will  certainly  spoil  it. 

This  is,  of  course,  a stroke  of  very  considerable 

M 


difficulty,  and  it  demands  a great  deal  of  practice  to 
attain  even  a measure  of  certainty  in  performing  it. 
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Like  all  difficult  strokes,  it  amply  repays  all  the 
necessary  labour.  There  is  probably  no  stroke 
which  is  more  useful  in  establishing  a four-ball 


break  from  positions  which  at  first  sight  appear 
hopeless. 

These  roll  and  pass  croquet  strokes  are  rendered 
matters  of  ridiculous  ease  by  the  use  of  an  india- 
rubber  end  to  the  mallet.  As  the  whole  question 
of  the  use  of  india-rubber  is  considered  in  a later 
chapter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  the 
beginner  will  be  well-advised  if  he  learns  to  perform 
the  above  strokes  without  the  aid  of  this  substance. 

It  is  a good  plan,  adopted  by  some  of  the  leading 
players,  to  carry  a piece  of  billiard  chalk  in  the 
pocket,  wherewith  to  chalk  one  or  both  faces  of  the 
mallet.  On  wet  days  the  face  is  very  apt  to  slip 
in  performing  roll  strokes,  an  accident  which  may 
lead  to  considerable  trouble.  A little  chalk  applied 
before  these  strokes  tends  materially  to  diminish  J 
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this  danger.  Another  purpose  for  which  chalk  is 
useful  may  be  noticed  here.  In  warm  weather  the 
moisture  which  gathers  on  the  hands  of  some 
players  renders  the  mallet  very  difficult  to  hold. 
In  such  persons  the  difficulty  is  very  speedily 
overcome  by  applying  the  chalk  either  to  the  mallet 
handle  or  to  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

Splitting-strokes  are  those  in  which  both  balls  are 
sent  more  or  less  the  same  distance  (according  to 
the  angle),  but  in  different  directions.  They  are 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  “ position  ” both  balls. 
They  are  difficult  strokes,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  strength,  and  it  is  a good  rule  not  to  employ 
them  when  a take-off  will  serve  your  purpose  as 
well.  It  is  nevertheless  very  necessary  to  familiarize 
yourself  thoroughly  with  them,  as  they  are  very 
important  strokes — none  more  so — especially  in 
approaching  hoops.  Moreover,  if  a player  does 
not  know  the  angles  at  which  splits  occur,  he  will 
frequently  find  to  his  annoyance  that  he  makes 
them  unwittingly  when  attempting  either  a roll  or 
a take-off. 

The  typical  split-shot  is  that  which  causes  the 
two  balls  to  fly  off  at  a right  angle.  This  result  is 
obtained  by  directing  the  blow  as  the  arrow  in  the 
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diagram.  The  two  balls  in  this  case  will  go  about 
equal  distances.  The  more  the  arrow  is  directed 


more  the  arrow  is  directed  towards  C,  the 
further  does  X go  and  the  less  will  Y be  displaced. 
The  stroke  tends  to  become  a take-off.  What,  then, 
is  to  guide  us  ? How  shall  we  know  when  we  are 
playing  a stop-shot,  when  a split,  and  when  a 
take-off  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  are  no  such 
certain  guides  as  practice  and  experience.  They 
train  the  eye  and  lend  delicacy  and  cunning  to  the 
touch,  which  for  practical  purposes  are  superior  to 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  A little  exact 
knowledge  is  nevertheless  helpful,  especially  in  the 
early  stages. 

Let  us  look  once  more  at  the  diagram.  The 
stroke  is  a croquet  stroke,  and  both  balls  must 
therefore  be  moved.  X may  be  struck  at  any  angle 
we  please  agreeably  with  this  rule,  and  with  any 
force,  but,  vary  the  direction  and  strength  of  our 


towards  D,  the  further  will 
Y go  and  the  less  will  X be 
displaced.  The  stroke,  in 
fact,  tends  to  become  a stop- 


v-  shot.  Contrariwise,  the 
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blow  as  we  will,  one  fact  remains  the  same, 
immutable.  This  is  the  direction  taken  by  Y. 
Y will  always  travel  along  the  line  (D),  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  line  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  both  balls. 

This,  at  least,  is  what  a mathematician  or  a 
billiard  player  will  tell  you.  But  croquet  balls  are 
curiously  constituted  entities,  and  frequently  decline 
to  be  bound  by  mere  natural  laws.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
so  in  this  instance,  for  although  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Y ought  invariably  to  go  to  D,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  it  never  does  so  quite  accurately.  If  X 
is  struck  as  in  the  preceding  diagram,  Y,  instead  of 
going  to  D,  will  always  be  “ pulled  ” in  the  direction 
of  D1,  the  amount  of  deflection  from  the  true  line 
varying  with  the  strength  of  the  stroke,  the  harder 
the  blow  the  greater  the  deflection.  A simple 
experiment  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of 
this.  If  Blue  and  Red  be  placed  in  contact,  about 
two  yards  from  the  stick,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
drive  Red  against  it  with  a split  stroke,  Blue  being 
the  subject  ball,  it  will  be  found  that,  unless  the 
above-mentioned  pull  is  allowed  for,  the  stroke  will 
not  succeed. 

We  may  nevertheless  assume,  for  diagrammatic 
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purposes,  that  Y travels  along  the  line  X D.  If  we 
now  decide  where  X is  to  go  to,  and  draw  a dotted 
line  from  that  point  to  the 
centre  of  X,  we  have  two 
lines  meeting  to  form  an 
angle  at  X.  Divide,  or 
more  properly,  bisect  that 
angle  as  accurately  as  you 
can,  and  play  your  stroke  along  the  bisecting  line, 
namely  XO.  If  the  blow  is  accurate  you  will  find 
that  the  ball  travels  as  desired,  along  X M,  to  a 
distance  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  stroke. 

These  split  shots  should  be  played  with  a plain 
direct  stroke  of  the  mallet.  If  any  other  element  is 
put  into  them  the  essential  characteristics  are  liable 
to  be  altered,  and  the  above  directions  may  not 
hold. 

Some  players  habitually  make  their  split  shots  into 
partial  rolls.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  to  do, 
but  the  habit  is  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  much 
better  to  learn  to  play  them  clean  and  sharp  from 
the  first.  They  are  thus  more  likely  to  be  accurate, 
and  after  a little  practice  will  be  undertaken  with 
confidence  and  effected  with  decision.  They  should 
be  practised  from  both  sides  of  the  croqueted  ball. 
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Take-off  Strokes  are  those  in  which  the  striker’s 
ball  is  sent  to  a distance,  the  croqueted  ball  being 
retained  near  at  hand.  In  the  typical  stroke  of  this 
class  the  croqueted  ball  is  only  just  moved,  that  is, 
the  take-off  is  as  fine  as  possible.  A fine  take-off  is 
often  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  when  both  balls 
are  in  a corner  and  the  striker  desires  to  go  and 
separate  the  enemy.  He  may  have  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  ground,  diagonally,  to  do  this,  and  yet 
he  must  not  send  either  of  his  balls  off  the 
boundary.  On  fast  grounds  this  is  sometimes  so 
dangerous  a matter  that  many  players  will  not 
attempt  it,  deeming  it  safer  to  “lay  the  gun,”  as  it 
is  termed.  By  this  is  meant  lying  up  so  as  to  give 
yourself  a rush  on  the  adversary  in  your  next  shot, 
thereby  compelling  him  to  attempt  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  stroke  of  taking-off  across  the  ground  to 
separate  your  balls  thus  pointed  at  him. 

There  are  many  ways  of  practising  this  stroke; 
that  in  the  following  diagram  is  as  good  as  any.  X is 
the  striker’s  ball.  Y is  the  croqueted  ball  and  Z the 
object.  Draw  an  imaginary  line  from  Z to  Y and 
place  X at  right  angles  to  this  line,  touching  Y. 
Then  move  it  a shade  backwards,  i.e.  away  from  Z 
so  that  it  is  about  ^ inch  behind  Y. 
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If  the  stroke  is  a short  one  you  can  afford  to  aim 
full  on  the  centre  of  Z.  If  it  is  a long  stroke, 
twenty  yards  or  more,  it  would  be  safer  to  direct 
your  shot  to  the  far  side  of  the  object-ball.  Here 


again,  practice  is  so  much  better  than  precept  that 
an  instructor  can  only  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
the  novice  should  work.  Practice  the  stroke  for 
short  distance  at  first  and  be  careful  that  you  are 
as  confident  in  taking-off  from  one  side  of  Y as  the 
other,  before  you  pronounce  yourself  satisfied  with 
your  attainments.  Nothing  proclaims  the  mediocre 
player  so  surely  as  the  inability  to  take-off  from 
what  he  calls  the  wrong  side  of  the  croqueted  ball. 
If  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  diagram  is  borne  in 
mind,  one  side  is  as  easy  as  the  other,  and  if  it  is  not, 
then  practice  and  perseverance  must  make  it  so. 
The  greatest  accuracy  is  necessary  in  take-off  shots. 
These  are  the  shots  by  which  some  Qf  our  most 
difficult  hoops  are  approached,  shots  in  which  a few 
inches  will  make  all  the  difference  between  the  easy 
and  the  impossible,  or  worse  still,  the  difference 
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between  the  easy  and  the  seductively  possible — 
those  terrible  possibilities,  the  “ do-able”  shots, 
which  lure  us  so  frequently  into  such  hopeless 
disaster.  These  are  the  strokes  by  which  we  get 
behind  another  ball,  so  as  to  rush  it  to  our  hoop  or 
to  some  other  position  of  advantage,  shots  in  which 
a few  inches  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
straight  healthy  rush  and  those  niggling  “cuts  ” in 
which  we  must  aim  at  a phantom  ball  and  marshal 
to  our  assistance  all  we  have  ever  known  on  the 
subject  of  strength. 

Even  more  important  are  the  takes-off  from 

boundary  to  boundary,  or  worse,  from  corner  to 

* 

corner,  just  alluded  to.  Here  we  must  be  careful  to 
a matter  of  inches,  not  only  of  our  own  ball,  but  also 
of  the  croqueted  ball.  If  the  stroke  is  too  thin  the 
latter  is  unmoved — though  we  are  not.  If  it  is  too 
thick,  the  ball  dribbles  off  the  boundary — three  feet 
is  such  a small  distance  ; the  excellence  in  strength 
and  direction  of  our  own  ball  will  avail  us  nothing, 
and  we  shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  Weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  are  fortunately 
now  but  seldom  seen  on  a croquet  ground  ; if  we 
want  to  avoid  occasion  for  these,  let  us  practice,  not 
only  our  takes-off,  but  all  our  two-ball  shots. 
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To  this  end  Mr.  Lillie  suggests  that  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  should  be  indicated  round  a hoop, 
and  the  novice  is  recommended  to  place  his  balls  at 
various  points  on  this  circle  and  learn  to  approach 
the  hoop  accurately  from  any  point,  by  stops,  rolls, 
splits  or  takes-off,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  you 
are  certain  of  the  strokes  at  a distance  of  five  yards, 
increase  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  seven  or  eight, 
and  then  to  ten  or  fifteen,  and  remember  that, 
though  the  position  of  your  own  ball  is  of  primary 
importance,  that  of  the  croqueted  ball  must  also 
engage  your  attention.  To  accomplish  the  stroke  is 

one  thing,  to  accomplish  it  so  that  the  subsequent 

* 

“leave”  is  practically  a certainty  is  another  and  a 
much  more  difficult  thing. 

A chapter  on  elementary  instruction  could 
scarcely  be  considered  complete  without  some 
notice  of  the  subject  of  Strength. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (page  52)  that  the 
distance  which  a ball  will  travel  when  struck, 
depends  not  only  upon  the  force  of  the  blow, 
but  also  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  friction 
with  the  ground. 

Now  the  resistance  offered  by  the  ground  is  a 
variable  quantity,  and  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
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the  good  player  is  a rapid  and  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  condition  of  the  lawn  on  which  he  is  playing. 
Grounds  may  be  uniformly  good  or  uniformly  bad, 
or  good  in  some  parts  and  bad  in  others,  with  hills 
and  valleys  and  bald  patches,  but  however  these 
may  be,  they  have  generally  a recognizable 
“ strength.”  Hard,  dry  grounds  with  but  little 
grass  are  said  to  be  “ fast  ” or  even  “ fiery,”  because 
a very  light  blow  with  the  mallet  will  send  the  ball 
a considerable  distance.  A ground  which  is  wet, 
especially  if  the  grass  be  long,  is  called  slow  or 
heavy,  because  the  resistance  to  the  ball’s  progress 
which  is  offered  by  these  conditions  is  very  great. 
Grounds  which  are  laid  on  clay  are  usually  slow  in 
this  country,  except  after  a long  drought,  when  they 
become  very  fast  indeed.  Grounds  which  are  laid 
on  a gravel  or  sandy  subsoil,  or  those  which  are 
artificially  well  drained,  are  said  to  “ right  them- 
selves” rapidly,  because  the  moisture  is  carried 
away  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen. 

Clover,  though  an  excellent  thing  on  lawns,  is  apt 
to  hold  the  moisture  much  more  than  grasses, 
especially  when  it  is  long. 

The  proper  estimation  of  strength  depends  upon 
the  observation  of  such  matters  as  the  foregoing, 
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and  of  others  too  obvious  to  notice,  such  as  the 
slope  of  a ground.  The  power  of  arriving  at  rapid 
and  correct  estimates  is,  with  some  people,  a gift, 
and  the  correct  conclusion  seems  to  be  reached 
intuitively.  This,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  the 
novice  should  summon  his  powers  of  observation  to 
aid  him  in  judging  correctly  of  this  rather  difficult 
matter.  He  should  always  make  a careful 
inspection  of  a ground  on  which  he  is  about  to 
play  an  important  match,  and  make  a mental  note 
of  anything  which  strikes  him  as  worthy  of 
notice.  A corner  which  is  largely  bereft  of  its 
grass  will  be  a good  one  to  finesse  to,  as  the 
opponent  is  more  likely  to  go  off  here  than  at  one 
where  the  grass  is  thick.  There  may  be  a slight 
hill  up  to  one  hoop,  and  a perceptible  run  down 
to  another,  or  other  matters  which,  though  trivial 
to  the  superficial  observer,  are  full  of  significance 
to  the  experienced  player,  by  whom  they  are 
carefully  noted  and  acted  upon.  A man  is  said 
to  play  well  on  his  own  lawn  because  he  “ knows 
every  inch  of  the  ground,”  which  only  means  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  and  is 
always  careful  to  allow  for  them.  A little  intelli- 
gent observation  on  our  part  before  the  game 
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commences  will  materially  reduce  the  advantages 
which  such  an  one  may  have  over  us.  There  are 
many  things  which  he  knows  which  we  can  only 
learn  by  experience,  let  us,  therefore,  do  all  we  can 
to  inform  ourselves  of  those  things  which  our 
eyes  and  other  senses  will  teach  us. 

A few  strokes  are  generally  sufficient  to  inform  the 
striker  whether  a ground  is  very  fast  or  very  slow.  A 
great  amount  of  resistance,  or  its  almost  entire 
absence  are  very  apparent,  it  is  the  intermediate 
stages  which  are  difficult  to  gauge.  At  tournaments 
one  sometimes  plays  on  many  grounds  in  succession, 
none  of  which  are  of  the  same  strength,  though  the 
difference  is  never  very  decided.  This  is  very 
baulking,  and  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  that 
adaptability,  begotten  of  experience,  which  marks 
the  skilful  player. 

Very  fast  grounds  are  trying,  very  uneven  grounds 
are  irritating,  very  heavy  grounds  are  disappointing, 
and  the  mixture  of  unpleasant  feelings  produced  by 
a ground  which  is  both  fast  and  uneven  is  exhausting 
— to  the  vocabulary.  But  bad  as  this  is,  there  is 
nevertheless  a lower  deep.  The  ground  which  is 
“patchy,”  which  is  fast  in  one  place,  medium  in 
another,  and  slow  in  a third,  with  little  or  nothing 
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on  the  surface  to  indicate  these  differences,  except  a 
profusion  of  hills  and  dales,  if  it  do  but  slope 
definitely  and  decidedly  towards  one  of  the  boundary 
lines,  is  a ground  which  defies  epithets.  It  is 
unspeakable. 


( H3  ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TACTICS. 

We  have  seen  that  Croquet  has  been  compared  to 
billiards,  and  that  much  may  be  learned  by  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  balls  in  that  beautiful  indoor 
game.  Croquet  has  also,  with  some  justice,  been 
compared  to  Chess.  It  is  said  that  these  two 
games  demand  the  same  qualities  of  mind,  namely, 
vigilance,  alertness,  ready  appreciation  of  possibili- 
ties ; strength  to  withstand  the  subtle  temptations 
which  chance,  and  a skilful  adversary,  are  sure  to 
place  in  the  path  of  the  unwary. 

In  Croquet,  as  in  Chess,  certain  general  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  tyro,  but  such 
is  the  number  and  variety  of  the  possible  situations 
in  each  game,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  enter 
into  any  real  detail.  When  the  beginner  has  grasped 
the  general  outline,  he  must  work  out  the  particulars 
for  himself. 
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The  primary  object  in  Croquet  is  to  get  both 
your  balls  to  the  winning-post  before  your  opponent 
succeeds  in  getting  his  there.  It  therefore  follows 
that  this  primary  object  resolves  itself  into  two 
distinct  but  interdependent  aims.  These  are  : — 

1.  To  get  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

2.  To  keep  the  adversary  back. 

Now  if  thes,e  are  kept  well  in  view,  the  meaning  of 
the  tactics  to  be  described  later  will  become  very 
obvious. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  us  endeavour  to  clear  the 
ground  of  some  difficulties  and  misapprehensions 
which  seem  to  beset  young  players. 

I.  Negative. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a tyro  say 
to  his  partner,  “ I can’t  do  anything,  shall  I go  to 
place  ? ” 

This  desire  to  go  to  place  argues  a curious  lack  of 
imagination.  Three  balls  must  play  before  the  one 
which  has  gone  to  place  has  another  turn.  If  the 
partner  is  “in,”  he  will  want  to  utilize  this  placed 
ball,  and  will  therefore  disturb  it.  If  the  opponent 
is  in,  he  certainly  will  not  allow  the  ball  to  remain 
“ placed  ” longer  than  suits  his  convenience,  and 
will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  very  careful  to 
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displace  it  before  he  has  finished  both  his  turns. 
And  this  is  not  all.  If  your  side  is  “in,”  and  you 
are  unable  to  do  anything  for  yourself,  you  ought  to 
look  ahead  and  arrange  matters  so  that  your  partner 
will  reap  the  benefit  when  his  turn  comes.  To  this 
end  you  go  to  your  partner’s  next  hoop,  having  left 
him  with  the  spent-ball ; or  you  send  the  spent-ball 
to  your  partner’s  hoop,  and  go  to  him  yourself ; in 
either  case  being  careful  to  leave  the  next  player  a 
long  shot.  This  is  called  “ setting  the  break,”  or 
“ laying  the  break.”  In  America  it  is  termed 
“giving  your  partner  a good  set-up.” 

If  you  are  unable  to  do  anything  when  your 
opponent  has  the  balls,  instead  of  “ going  to  place,” 
you  should  go  as  far  out  of  his  way,  that  is,  out  of 
the  road  he  wants  to  travel,  as  you  possibly  can, 
so  as  to  make  it  troublesome  for  him  to  fetch  you 
and  utilize  you.  You  ought,  in  fact,  to  “finesse,” 
as  it  is  called,  by  running  off  at  the  corner  which 
is  most  out  of  his  game.  “ Going  to  place  ” is  thus 
not  only  futile,  it  is  worse.  It  is  very  likely  to 
be  embarrassing  to  your  partner,  and  helpful  to 
your  antagonist.  If,  when  your  turn  comes,  you 
are  unable  to  do  anything  for  yourself,  and  see  no 
prospect  of  assisting  your  partner,  it  is  your  bounden 
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duty  to  do  all  you  can  to  make  things  unpleasant 
for  your  opponent.  There  are  many  expedients 
which  may  be  adopted  to  effect  this.  The  one 
thing  which  will  not  effect  it  is  to  “go  to  place.’’ 

It  is  an  old  principle  of  Croquet  tactics  that  the 
partners  should  be  kept  together.  It  was  one  of 
Mr.  Whitmore’s  earliest  maxims,  and  in  a general 
way  its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
has,  however,  the  grave  demerit  of  lacking  definite- 
ness. It  may,  and  frequently  is  taken  to  mean — 

1.  That  the  partners  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  for  the  same  hoop,  and  that  consequently,  one 
ball  of  the  same  side  should  never  advance  more 
than  a point  or  two  in  front  of  his  fellow. 

2.  That  it  is  a player’s  duty  to  join  his  partner 
under  all  circumstances,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
position  of  the  other  balls. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  at  the  first,  this  maxim 
was  intended  to  bear  both  these  constructions,  but 
since  those  early  days  many  things  in  croquet  have 
been  changed,  and  several  modifications  and  reserva- 
tions now  surround  both  these  meanings.  Let  us 
consider  these. 

i.  If  both  balls  of  a side  are  to  be  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  the  same  hoop,  if,  for  instance,  when 
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Blue  has  made  a point,  he  is  to  wait  there  until 
Black  has  made  it,  before  attempting  another,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a break 
is  out  of  the  question.  Now,  the  aim  of  every 
expert  player  is  to  make  a break.  To  this  end  he 
schemes  and  manoeuvres  incessantly,  rushing  balls 
up  the  ground,  fetching  others  out  of  corners, 
positioning  them  to  help  him  at  distant  hoops ; 
everything  in  fact,  which  ingenuity  can  suggest  and 
skill  accomplish  is  brought  under  contribution  to 
assist  him  in  making  a large  number  of  consecutive 
points  in  one  turn.  This  was  not  always  the  case. 
The  four-ball  break  is  a comparatively  recent 
innovation.  In  the  old  days,  in  the  sixties,  most 
people  played  the  “cautious*’  or  “close”  game. 
This  game  is  by  no  means  without  its  merits,  but 
other  things  being  equal,  it  can  never  stand  against 
the  four-ball  break. 

Blue  makes  his  hoop  with  Black,  and,  if  the 
adversaries  are  together,  he  goes  down  and  separates 
them  and  then  returns  to  enable  Black  to  make  the 
same  hoop.  This  done,  Black  rolls  both  balls  to 
the  next  hoop  and,  if  possible,  runs  it ; in  any  case 
he  then  waits  for  Blue  to  make  it  before  proceeding. 
This  method  has  one  great  advantage,  namely,  that 
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you  never  make  a hoop  except  with  the  ball  of  your 
own  side,  a fact  which  lends  great  confidence  to  the 
beginner,  a break-down  being  a matter  of  small 
moment.  The  ambitious  novice,  however,  is  advised 
to  derive  his  confidence  from  some  other  source,  as 
a pursuance  of  the  tactics  of  the  close  game  will 
never  lead  him  to  the  first  class.  The  only  circum- 
stances in  which  the  close  game  can  be  unreservedly 
recommended  are  as  follows.  When  there  are  two 
players  a side  and  Blue,  a good  player,  finds  himself 
in  partnership  with  an  indifferent  Black,  he,  as 
captain,  should  play  the  close  game.  He  should 
not,  however  tempting  the  opportunities,  make  a 
break  and  leave  his  weak  partner  behind.  Black, 
being  weak,  is  easily  depressed  and  rendered 
anxious,  and  the  whole  aim  of  the  side  should 
therefore  be  the  advancement  of  this  weak  player. 
For  this  purpose  the  close  game  is  admirable. 
The  good  player,  Blue,  does  the  separating  and 
wiring  of  the  antagonist  and  Black  is  enabled  to 
proceed  in  confidence.  Except  under  such  circum- 
stances, however,  and  perhaps,  on  very  bad  grounds, 
the  close  game  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  is 
possible  to  make  a break  yourself  or  set  it  for  your 
partner. 
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2.  The  maxim,  “ keep  the  partners  together,”  in 
its  more  restricted  meaning  of  “be  within  easy 
striking  distance  when  your  partner’s  turn  comes,” 
requires  considerable  judgment  in  its  application. 
When  you  are  “in,”  the  rule  is  without  exception. 
The  partners  must  be  kept  together  at  all  hazards  ; 
either  actually,  or  by  leaving  the  adversary’s  spent 
ball  with  your  next  player.  If  you  neglect  to  do 
this,  your  opponent  gets  in  at  once.  It  is  only 
when  you  are  “ out  ” that  the  special  need  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  arises.  For,  if  your  opponent 
has  the  balls,  it  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  he  is 
desirous  of  utilizing,  not  one  only,  but  both  of 
yours;  indeed,  a cunning  adversary,  with  this  end  in 
view,  will  generally  so  arrange  matters  as  to  tempt 
you  to  shoot  into  his  game.  Your  object,  therefore, 
is  to  thwart  him  in  this  endeavour.  If  you  go 
quietly  to  join  your  partner  under  these  conditions, 
you  are  doing  exactly  what  your  opponent  would 
have  you  do,  you  are  playing  into  his  hands.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  that  he  has  so  disposed 
of  the  balls  that  you  (Black)  are  between  the  fourth 
hoop  and  the  boundary  (C  D),  your  partner  (Blue) 
is  near  “ one-to-peg,”  and  that  the  two  opponent 
balls  (Red  and  Yellow)  are  between  the  peg  and  the 
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boundary  (B  C).  If  you  go  and  lie  up  near  Blue, 
you  give  Yellow,  who  plays  next,  a splendid  four-ball 
break.  Under  such  circumstances  the  experienced 
player  does  not  attempt  to  “ keep  the  partners 
together  ” ; he  turns  his  attention  to  making  things 
unpleasant  for  his  adversary. 

In  the  case  in  point,  the  best  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  hit  one  of  the  other  three  balls.  To 
shoot  at  Red  and  Yellow  is  too  dangerous,  for, 
in  the  very  probable  event  of  a miss,  you  have 
delivered  yourself  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A 
shot  at  your  partner,  Blue,  is  permissible,  provided 
that  you  play  hard  enough  to  reach  the  boundary 
if  you  miss.  The  wiser  course,  however,  would  be 
to  run  off  at  one  of  the  corners,  say  D.  In  any 
event,  the  one  thing  which  you  ought  not  to  do  is 
to  go  quietly  to  Blue  with  a view  of  keeping  the 
partners  together.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  you  have 
finessed  to  corner  D,  and  that  Yellow,  playing  next, 
by  some  mischance,  breaks  down.  The  application 
of  the  maxim  “ keep  the  partners  together,”  is  now 
very  well  exemplified,  unless  indeed  Blue  is  left  a 
certain  roquet  on  Red  or  Yellow.  If  this  is  not  so, 
he  (Blue)  joins  his  partner  (Black)  in  the  corner. 
The  position  is  now  this.  If  Red  fails  to  hit 
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Yellow,  a certain  innings  is  left  to  Blue  and  Black. 
If  Red  succeeds  in  hitting  Yellow,  he  must,  in 
self-defence,  take  croquet  with  a view  of  separating 
your  two  balls.  There  is,  in  so  doing,  a chance 
of  his  crossing  the  boundary  and  losing  his  turn. 
Even  if  he  succeeds  in  his  attempt,  he  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  make  a point,  and  if  he  is  wise  he 
will  not  make  the  endeavour,  but  will  be  content 
to  lay  the  break  for  his  partner.  Thus,  if  your 
manoeuvre  does  not  result  in  giving  you  the  balls 
and  enable  you  to  get  yourself  on,  it  certainly 
accords  with  the  almost  equally  important  principle 
of  retarding  and  embarrassing  the  adversary.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  “finessing,”  or  “cornering,”  has 
two  objects.  The  first  is  to  get  out  of  the 
opponent’s  game,  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  use  you  for  his  base  purposes.  The  other  is 
to  go  to  a place  where  you  may  employ  the  maxim 
of  keeping  partners  together  to  your  own  advantage, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  the  adversary.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  in  detail  later  on.  As  a general 
rule  it  is  not  safe  to  join  partners  except  on  the 
boundary,  or  when  the  adversary  has  broken  down 
leaving  his  two  balls  well  apart. 

Closely  allied  to  this  idea  that  the  partners  must 
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be  kept  together  at  all  hazards  and,  in  a measure, 
dependent  upon  it,  is  the  notion  that  it  is  a player’s 
duty  to  put  his  partner  through  a hoop  when  the 
balls  are  both  for  the  same  point.  This  manoeuvre 
is  occasionally  necessary,  especially  at  the  last  hoop. 
It  is  called  “ peeling, ” after  its  greatest  exponent, 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Peel,  and  it  is  at  times  both 
useful  and  effective.  Mr.  Peel  practised  it  with  great 
accuracy  and  success,  and  has  been  seen  to  make 
five  consecutive  points  with  both  balls  in  an 
important  match.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  those 
things  against  which  the  novice  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  warned.  You  find  yourself  with  your 
partner  at,  say,  the  second  hoop,  a point  which 
every  one  desires  to  pass  as  soon  as  may  be.  Your 
partner  (Black)  is  right  in  front  of  it,  you  have  only 
to  put  your  own  ball  immediately  behind  Black, 
drive  it  through,  and  follow  yourself.  You  will  then 
have  made  two  points  for  your  side,  and  have  still 
Black  to  utilize.  What  could  be  better ; what 
more  easy  ? Let  us  suppose  that  you  succeed. 

In  following  through  with  Blue,  the  balls  are  so 
close  together  that,  in  spite  of  your  wishes  to  the 
contrary,  you  are  almost  certain  to  roquet  Black  as 
soon  as  you  have  passed  the  hoop.  You  cannot 
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therefore  get  a rush  on  him  for  the  next  hoop,  and, 
supposing  the  opponents  to  be  apart,  all  you  can  do 
is  to  roll  both  balls  to  the  third  hoop  and  there 
await  Black’s  turn.  Had  you  been  content  to  make 
the  second  hoop  with  Blue  only,  you  could  have 
arranged  for  a rush  on  Black,  so  as  to  pick  up  the 
other  balls  for  a break ; at  least  you  could  have 
rushed  your  partner  to  the  third  hoop  and  made  it. 
So  that,  if  your  peeling  manoeuvre  is  successful,  you 
probably  make  two  points  at  most,  whereas  if  you 
had  disregarded  your  partner’s  desire  to  make  the 
second  hoop,  you  would  very  likely  have  made  a 
great  many  more  than  two  points. 

But,  as  is  far  more  probable,  let  us  suppose 
that  you  are  not  successful,  that  your  attempt 
to  put  Black  through  the  hoop  fails,  and  that 
he  remains  blocked  in  the  wire.  You  cannot 
now  go  through  the  hoop  yourself  except  by 
a very  difficult  jumping  stroke,  which,  indeed,  you 
may  be  too  close  to  Black  to  employ.  You  have 
thus  lost  your  turn,  and  the  most  you  can  do  is  to 
remain  near  Black  to  help  him  later.  In  the 
meantime  the  opponents  join  in  a distant  corner, 
leaving  Black  a long  take-off  to  separate  them. 

“ Peeling  ” is  thus  a very  dangerous  game,  and 
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should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  great  straits, 
or  in  a partnership  game  when  your  partner  is  very 
weak.  Let  each  player  make  his  own  points 
without  regard  to  his  partner’s  interests.  These 
interests  are  better  served  by  helping  the  partner  to 
help  himself,  and  this  can  always  be  done  by  laying 
the  break  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  turn. 

Another  superstition  from  which  the  novice 
emancipates  himself  only  after  much  suffering,  is 
the  belief  that  the  next  player,  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  next  player,  derives  some  peculiarly  diabolical 
properties  or  powers,  and  that  the  only  righteous 
thing  to  do  with  him  is  to  send  him,  at  once,  as  far 
away  from  the  other  balls  as  the  boundary  will 
permit.  To  make  use  of  him  is  to  traffic  with  the 
Evil  One,  even  to  send  him  to  a distant  hoop,  to 
act  as  a pioneer  ball,  is  to  yield  to  a temptation 
from  which  we  should  pray  to  be  delivered. 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? ” says  a player  to  his 
partner. 

“ Enquire  which  is  the  next  player,  send  him  well 
away,  and  come  back  to  me,”  is  the  answer,  and  the 
instructions  are  carried  out.  When  the  partner’s 
turn  comes  he  does  precisely  the  same  thing. 
No  points  are  made,  but  the  next  player  is 
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religiously  sent  away,  and  this  is  the  only  use  which 
is  made  of  the  turn.  This  kind  of  thing  has  been 
witnessed  over  and  over  again,  and  it  generally 
obtains  among  those  who  complain  that  “ croquet 
takes  so  long.” 

Now,  a wholesome  respect  for  the  next  player 
pervades  all  sound  croquet  tactics,  and  it  is  never 
good  policy  to  take  liberties  with  him.  The  best 
players  always  arrange  a break  so  as  to  use  the  next 
player  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  ensure  a 
long  shot  for  it  in  the  event  of  a break-down 
occurring  when  using  any  other  ball.  Between  this 
and  the  unreasoning  terror  which  oppresses  some 
people,  there  is  a very  wide  difference.  Indeed,  of 
the  two  extremes  it  is  much  better  for  the  novice  to 
be  over-careless  of  the  next  player.  Terror  of  the 
next  player  makes  the  four-ball  break  an 
impossibility.  We  shall  see  presently  that  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  in  the  four-ball  break, 
the  next  player  need  be  used  for  three  hoops  only, 
but  alas ! circumstances  are  seldom  favourable  and, 
too  often,  one  has  to  work  the  break  in  any  way  one 
can.  To  be  afraid  of  the  next  player,  under  such 
conditions,  is  simply  to  court  disaster.  You  had 
much  better  forget  which  colour  he  is  until  you  are 
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about  to  finish  your  turn.  No  croquet  player 
worthy  of  the  name  sends  a ball  out  of  his  game 
when  he  has  a reasonable  prospect  of  using  it. 
There  is  not  much  danger  of  your  treating  the  next 
player  with  contumely — for  long,  at  any  rate.  The 
attitude  which  you  should  cultivate  in  his  vicinity 
is  that  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  command  and 
expects  to  be  obeyed.  If  you  allow  him,  for  one 
moment  to  see  that  you  are  afraid  of  him,  he  will 
lose  no  time  in  profiting  by  the  fact. 

When  “ setting  the  break  ” for  your  partner,  there 
is  often  a great  temptation  to  try  and  do  something 
for  yourself.  This  temptation  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  To  do  something  for  yourself 
under  such  circumstances  invariably  involves  a grave 
risk,  with  little  or  no  countervailing  advantage.  We 
will  suppose  that  Blue  (who  is  for  the  fourth  hoop) 
takes  a shot  from  corner  A at  the  three  other  balls, 
which  are  disposed  near  the  second  hoop.  He  hits 
Yellow  and  sends  it  to  Black,  who  is  for  the  second 
hoop.  He  now  goes  to  Red,  with  a view  of  rushing 
him  away  towards  A D.  The  rush  brings  Red  close 
to  the  fourth  hoop.  Blue  is  for  this  hoop,  and 
thinks  he  might  as  well  run  it.  He  falls  into 
the  temptation,  makes  the  endeavour,  and  unfor- 
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tunately  misses  it.  He  has  thus,  by  delivering 
himself  into  Red’s  hands,  thrown  away  a fine 
opportunity  for  the  chance  of  an  infinitesimal  gain. 
For  if  he  had  succeeded  in  running  the  hoop,  he 
could  do  no  more  in  that  turn,  and  has  to  go  to 
hoop  three  to  await  Black,  which  is,  of  course,  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  instance.  In 
laying  the  break  for  your  partner,  therefore,  do  not 
think  of  yourself  at  all.  For  the  moment  his 
interests  are  paramount,  and  should  alone  be 
regarded. 

II.  Positive. 

Let  us  now  try  and  get  some  idea  of  how  a game 
should  be  played. 

The  right  of  starting  is  decided  by  the  spin  of  a 
coin.  This  right,  as  will  shortly  appear,  is  a very 
important  one,  as  it  gives  the  side  that  begins  a 
very  fair  prospect  of  the  first  “ break.”  In  partner- 
ship games,  however,  it  is  sometimes  good  policy  to 
make  the  adversary  commence.  If,  for  instance, 
you  are  mated  with  an  indifferent  partner,  and  one 
of  your  opponents  is  strong  and  the  other  weak,  it  is 
a matter  of  some  considerable  importance  to  you  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  weak  player  of  the  other  side, 
so  as  to  profit  by  his  mistakes.  In  order  to  secure 
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these  benefits  you  make  the  other  side  begin,  and 
follow  the  weak  player  yourself,  thereby  playing 
before  the  captain  of  the  other  side.  Whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  throw  away  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  commencing  side,  estimated  at  half  a bisque, 
for  such  considerations,  is  a matter  which  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual. 

Blue  is  now  placed  before  the  first  hoop, 
12  inches  from  its  centre  (the  ball  must  not 
be  put  obliquely),  and  made  to  pass  through. 
He  then  runs  off  at  corner  A behind  this 
hoop.  This  is  the  recognized  opening,  and  is  now 
always  adopted  by  the  best  players.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  to  run  off  the  boundary  mid- 
way between  C and  D,  in  which  case  Red  would 
go  to  corner  A.  This  opening  has,  however,  been 
abandoned,  probably  because  it  gives  Blue  a difficult 
take-off  to  separate  Red  and  Yellow.  Blue,  then,  is 
in  corner  A,  awaiting  his  partner  Black.  Red 
follows,  and  he  may  do  one  of  three  things.  (1)  He 
may  go  through  the  first  hoop,  with  the  object  of 
getting  into  position  for  the  second,  and  of  making 
it  if  he  can.  If  he  succeeds,  he  runs  off  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  B.  (2)  Or,  having  run  the  first  hoop, 
he  returns  through  it,  to  a point  about  a yard 
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behind  the  starting  spot.  (3)  Or,  he  may  go  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  winning  peg  and  the 
fourth  hoop. 

(1.)  If  he  chooses  the  first  of  these  courses,  he 
must  be  careful  not  to  attempt  the  second  hoop  unless 
it  is  a certainty ; because,  if  he  stops  in  the  wire,  or 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Black,  who  follows, 
picks  him  up  by  going  hard  through  the  first  hoop, 
— a disaster  from  which  Red  and  Yellow  may  never 
recover.  The  objects  in  going  to  corner  B are  two. 
The  first  is  to  put  Black  in  a quandary  ; the  second, 
to  select  a good  spot  for  Yellow  to  join.  Black’s 
difficulty  is  this.  Blue  is  in  corner  A,  waiting  to  be 
joined,  the  object  with  which  he  has  gone  there 
being  to  get  Black  to  run  off  the  boundary,  so  that 
Blue  may  rush  him  towards  Red,  wherever  Red  elects 
to  go.  Red  having  gone  to  corner  B,  Black  ought 
to  cross  boundary  about  a foot  above  Blue,  towards 
Red,  to  give  his  partner  the  rush.  If  he  adopts  this 
course,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Yellow, 
playing  next,  will  go  hard  through  the  first  hoop,  and 
thereby  get  near  enough  to  his  partner  to  roquet 
him,  in  which  case  he  will  separate  Blue  and  Black. 
Black  is,  therefore,  sorely  tempted  to  do  himself 
what  he  knows  Yellow  will  do,  namely,  go  up,  roquet 
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Red,  and  remove  him  from  that  corner,  returning  to 
place  himself,  for  Blue’s  rush.  But  if  he  should 
fail  ? From  this  quandary  it  is  impossible  to 
extract  Black.  Something  must  be  risked  in  either 
case,  and  he  may  choose  which  chance  he  will  take. 
On  the  whole,  the  safer  plan  is,  perhaps,  to 
disregard  Red,  and  go  to  his  partner  at  once. 

(2.)  The  second  expedient  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Locock’s  ingenuity.  If  Red  returns  through  the 
first  hoop  to  the  point  indicated,  the  position  which 
he  thus  assumes  is  very  embarrassing  to  Black.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  Black  to  hit  Red  before 
running  the  first  hoop,  as  the  hoop  is  likely  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  backward  swing  of  the 
mallet.  If  Black  goes  through  the  hoop,  he  may 
find  himself  wired  for  Red  when  the  stroke  is  made. 
Moreover,  if  Black  should  hit  Red  he  will  find  him 
difficult  to  dispose  of.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  a 
break  for  Blue,  because  Yellow  has  still  to  play,  and 
the  pioneer  ball  would  be  placed  at  his  mercy.  Nor 
can  Black  take  Red  to  Blue’s  corner  and  remain 
there  with  him,  as  the  only  result  of  so  doing  would 
be  to  give  Yellow  three  balls  to  shoot  at  instead  of 
two.  On  the  whole,  the  manoeuvre  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  reply  to,  and  is  certainly  very  efficacious 
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against  an  opponent  to  whom  bisques  are  being 
ceded. 

(3.)  The  third  course  open  to  Red  is,  after 
passing  hoop  one,  to  go  to  a point  midway  between 
the  winning  post  and  the  fourth  hoop.  This,  on 
the  whole,  is  probably  his  best  course.  Black, 
following,  goes  to  his  partner,  and  places  himself 
so  as  to  give  the  latter  a rush  on  him  towards  Red. 
Diagram  I.  Now  comes  Yellow.  The  usual  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  have  a shot  at  Red,  sufficiently 
hard  to  take  him  to  corner  D,  if  he  should  miss. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  must  be  particularly 
careful  where  he  stops  after  passing  the  first  hoop. 
If  he  hits,  he  goes  at  once  to  separate  his 
opponents  and  lay  the  break  for  his  partner. 
There  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this;  that 
about  to  be  described  is  selected  as  probably  the 
best  under  general  conditions  ; but  the  varieties  in 
croquet  are  infinite,  as  are  the  tastes  and  degrees  of 
skill  of  the  players.  There  is  probably  no  object  in 
the  game  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  attained 
in  at  least  two  ways.  It  must  therefore  be  under- 
stood that  the  descriptions  of  the  breaks  and 
manoeuvres  which  follow,  dogmatic  as  they  may 
appear,  are  to  be  taken  with  this  important 
reservation. 
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Yellow,  having  hit  his  partner  Red,  now  desires 
to  lay  a good  break  for  the  latter,  at  the  same 
time  getting  the  next  player  well  out  of  the  way# 
He  therefore  rolls  Red  (Stroke  3)  to  a point 
about  midway  between  A and  the  winning  peg, 
by  a passing  stroke  which  brings  Yellow  as  near 
corner  A as  may  be.  He  then  roquets  Black, 
and  sends  him  to  Red  with  a stop-stroke.  Having 
roqueted  the  next  player,  Blue,  he  drives  both  balls 
up  towards  corner  C,  and  with  his  last  stroke  goes 
to  hoop  two  to  await  Red’s  turn. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
courses  open  to  Yellow  when  he  has  run  the  first 
hoop.  He  may  with  advantage  shoot  at  Red,  as  we 
have  just  seen.  He  may  also  have  a shot  at  the 
opponents  lying  together  in  corner  A.  It  is  not 
very  much  further  than  the  distance  to  Red,  and, 
in  addition,  they  offer  a double  shot.  If  he  hits, 
he  takes  the  spent  ball  (Black)  up  the  ground, 
sends  Red  to  join  it,  and  goes  himself  up  to  the 
second  hoop,  leaving  Blue  in  the  corner.  Or,  a 
better  but  more  difficult  stroke  would  be  to  drive 
Black  up  to  the  second  hoop,  and  go  to  Red  in 
the  same  shot,  roquet  Red,  and  take  him  up  the 
ground  away  from  Blue’s  vicinity.  These  alter- 
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natives  are  on  the  supposition  that  he  hits  Black 
first.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  hit  Blue  first, 
he  will,  of  course  ( Diagram  II.),  rush  Black  up  to 
the  second  hoop  (Stroke  4)  and  take  off  to  Red 
(Stroke  5),  whom  he  will  then  remove  to  a convenient 
spot — somewhere  near  the  turning  peg  for  choice 
place  himself  that  when  Red’s  turn  comes  he  and  so 
will  be  able  to  rush  Yellow  to  hoop  three  (Stroke  6). 

Blue,  still  in  corner  A,  has  now  to  play.  He 
must  either  shoot  into  the  adversaries’  game  or 
remain  where  he  is.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  elect  to 
remain,  so  as  to  be  of  as  little  use  as  possible  to 
his  opponent,  and  so  as  to  give  Black  an 
opportunity  of  joining  him  later. 

Blue  therefore  remains,  and  Red  commences  a 
three-ball  break,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  use  his  player  (Black).  The  object  is  to  convert 
the  three-ball  into  a four-ball  break,  but  it  is  an 
object  to  be  pursued  with  circumspection.  This, 
then,  is  what  he  does  ( Diagram  III.). 

Having  rushed  Yellow  to  the  third  hoop,  he  takes 
off  to  Black  (Stroke  1),  who  is  awaiting  his  pleasure 
at  hoop  two.  He  roquets  Black,  and,  in  getting  in 
front  of  the  hoop  himself,  so  positions  the  other 
ball,  that  when  he  has  passed  the  hoop  he  will  be 
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able  to  rush  Black  to  the  middle  of  the  ground.  He 
now  makes  the  hoop,  and,  if  unable  to  rush  Black, 
with  a split  stroke  (Stroke  3),  he  sends  him  to  the 
middle,  being  careful  to  get  to  Yellow  himself.  (If  able 
to  rush  Black,  he  leaves  him  in  the  middle,  and  takes 
off  to  Yellow).  With  similar  precautions  for  a subse- 
quent rush  to  the  middle,  he  now  uses  Yellow  to  make 
thethird  hoop  (Stroke  4).  This  done,  he  rushes  his 
partner  down  to  Black,  or  failing  the  rush,  rolls 
both  balls  together  towards  Black  (Stroke  5),  being 
careful  to  keep  Red  on  the  up  side  of  Black,  so  as 
to  rush  thelatter  to  the  fourth  hoop  (Stroke  6).  If  he 
gets  a rush  on  his  partner,  he  leaves  him  near  “ two 
to  peg,”  and,  taking  croquet  from  him,  places 
himself  for  the  rush  on  Black  to  hoop  four.  In 
positioning  the  balls  for  this  fourth  hoop,  he  must 
remember  that  it  is  now  time  to  pick  up  Blue  from 
his  corner.  He  therefore  so  arranges  matters  that 
he  will  be  able  to  rush  Black  towards  A,  when  he 
has  passed  through  the  fourth  hoop.  In  playing 
this  rush,  however,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
far.  He  wants  to  fetch  out  Blue,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  leave  Black  in  the  corner,  out  of  the  game, 
next  player  though  he  be.  He  therefore  rushes 
Black  (Stroke  7)  only  so  far  as  will  make  it  an  easy 
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stroke  to  send  Black  to  the  first  hoop,  while  going 
to  Blue  himself.  This  spot  will  be  found  to  be  little 
more  than  half  way  between  Blue  and  the  fourth 
hoop.  Sending  Black  in  this  way  to  the  first  hoop 
(Stroke  8)  he  goes  to  Blue.  If  he  can  rush  him  along 
A B or  A D,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  balls  will 
then  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  first  hoop  and  Black. 

Diagram  IV.  Yellow  has  all  this  time  been 
awaiting  his  partner  at  the  first  hoop  of  “ the 
ladies’  mile  ” or  “ two-to-peg.”  Red  now  goes  to 

Yellow  (Stroke  1),  sending  Blue,  in  the  same  stroke, 
to  the  next  hoop,  “ one-to-peg.”  If  Red  has 
succeeded  in  working  round  to  this  position  he  is 
fortunate  indeed.  He  has  made  the  three  most 
troublesome  hoops  on  the  ground,  and  has  estab- 
lished such  a four-ball  break,  as  should  enable  him 
to  go  round.  Most  of  his  strokes,  if  not  all,  have 
up  to  this  point  been  difficult,  and  some  exceedingly 
dangerous.  He  has  now  a comparatively  easy  task. 
Let  us  follow  him. 

He  makes  “two-to-peg”  with  Yellow  (Stroke  2) 
and  drives  him  to  the  turning-post,  picking  up 
Blue  at  one-to-peg  (Stroke  3).  Having  made  this 
hoop  with  Blue  he  sends  the  latter  to  “ one  back  ” 
(Stroke  5)  and  goes  to  his  partner  at  the  peg.  In 
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making  the  peg  he  should  so  dispose  the  balls  that 
he  has  a rush  on  his  partner  to  the  middle  of  the 
ground  immediately  thereafter.  If  he  gets  this  rush 
he  takes  croquet  from  Yellow  and  goes  to  Blue. 
If  he  does  not  get  this  rush  he  will  get  one  to  the 
boundary  B C from  which  he  can  croquet  Yellow 
to  the  middle  and  go  to  Blue  himself  (Stroke  6). 

Having  made  “one  back”  with  Blue  {Diagram 
F.),  he  sends  the  latter  down  to  the  fourth  hoop 
and  picks  up  his  partner  in  the  middle  (Stroke  1). 
He  merely  takes  croquet  off  him,  without  displacing 
him  more  than  a foot  or  so,  and  goes  to  Black  at 
“ two  back  ” (Stroke  2).  He  runs  this  hoop  with 
Black’s  aid,  thereafter  driving  him  to  the  third 
hoop,  or  “four  back,”  picking  up  his  partner  in  the 
middle  as  before  (Stroke  3).  From  the  partner  he 
takes  croquet  to  Blue  at  three  back  (Stroke  4)  and 
runs  this  hoop.  Then  sending  Blue  to  the  penul- 
timate hoop,  or  “ two-to-peg  out”  (Diagram  VI.) 
(Stroke  1)  he  once  more  roquets  his  partner  in  the 
middle.  This  time,  in  taking  croquet,  he  endeavours 
to  leave  Yellow  as  near  the  rover  hoop  as  possible 
(Stroke  2)  and  goes  off  to  Black  at  the  third  hoop. 
In  positioning  for  this  last  side  hoop,  he  must 
strive  to  leave  himself,  after  the  hoop,  so  as  to  rush 
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Black  to  the  centre  of  B C boundary  (Stroke  3) 
whence  he  takes  croquet  to  Blue.  If  he  prefers  it, 
he  may  attempt  to  leave  Black  in  the  wire  of  the 
third  hoop.  In  any  case  he  will  do  well  to  make 
Black’s  shot  a difficult  one ; the  best  way  of 
effecting  which  may  be  left  to  his  discretion. 
Corner  C is  not  a bad  place. 

Having  disposed  of  Black,  Red  now  takes  croquet 
to  Blue  (Stroke  4),  with  whose  help  he  runs  the 
penultimate  hoop.  As  his  partner,  Yellow,  is  still 
for  the  second  hoop,  Red  makes  no  attempt  to  run 
the  rover  hoop,  contenting  himself  with  laying  the 
break  for  Yellow.  Having  made  the  penultimate, 
therefore,  he  rushes  Blue  down  to  Yellow,  and, 
leaving  his  partner  so  that  he  can  rush  Blue  in 
the  direction  of  B C boundary  towards  C,  he  goes 
himself  to  the  second  hoop  to  await  Yellow. 

If  Black  has  been  properly  disposed  of,  he  ought 
now  to  be  effectually  wired  from  Yellow  and  Blue, 
and,  in  going  to  the  second  hoop  to  act  as  pioneer 
for  Yellow,  Red  ought  to  have  placed  the  wire 
carefully  between  himself  and  the  next  player. 
These  “ oughts,”  however,  do  not  always  succeed. 
The  person  who  could  invariably  play  as  Red  has 
done  in  the  foregoing  description  would  be  an  ideal 
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croquet  player,  and  such  an  one  has,  fortunately, 
never  yet  appeared.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped 
that  he  never  will.  What  an  insufferably  superior 
person  he  would  be ! (. Diagram  VII.)  Black’s 

proper  course  is  now  to  finesse  off  at  corner  A. 
If  he  does  this,  Yellow  is  left  exactly  the  same 
break  as  we  have  just  seen  Red  accomplish.  Let  us 
suppose  then,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  that  Black  falls 
into  the  temptation  of  shooting  at  Red,  who  has  left 
himself  open.  The  shot  misses,  and  Black  crosses 
boundary  A B near  the  second  hoop  (Stroke  1). 

Yellow  has  now  a four-ball  break.  He  rushes 
Blue  towards  C (Stroke  2),  and,  leaving  him  as  near 
the  third  hoop  as  he  can,  takes  off  to  Red  (Stroke  3). 
With  his  partner’s  aid  he  runs  this  hoop,  thereafter 
rushing  the  latter  towards  the  upper  part  of  A B 
(Diagram  VIII.)  (Stroke  1).  He  now  drives  Red 
towards  the  middle  and  picks  up  Black  in  the  same 
stroke  (Stroke  2).  With  the  next  croquet,  Black  is 
sent  to  the  fourth  hoop  or  near  it,  and  Yellow  goes 
to  Blue  at  the  third  hoop  (Stroke  3).  Blue,  being  the 
next  player,  must  be  treated  with  circumspection, 
and  although  it  is  necessary  to  use  him,  he  should 
be  used  as  little  as  possible. 

Diagram  IX.  Yellow  having  run  the  third  hoop 
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The  strokes,  in  their  order,  are  numbered  behind  the  mallet.  Approach  shots 
for  hoops  are  either  merely  indicated  or  entirely  omitted.  The  game  begins  at  the 
hoop  nearest  to  A . 
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The  strokes,  in  their  order,  are  numbered  behind  the  mallet.  Approach  shots 
for  hoops  are  either  merely  indicated  or  entirely  omitted.  The  game  begins  at  the 
hoop  nearest  to  A. 
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roquets  Blue  and  with  his  croquet  dispatches  the 
latter  to  the  first  hoop  (or,  more  properly,  to  “two 
back  ”)  picking  up  his  partner,  Red,  in  the  middle 
(Stroke  1).  Leaving  him  near  “ two-to-peg  ” (or 
rover  hoop)  in  his  croquet,  Yellow  proceeds  to 
make  the  fourth  hoop  with  Black  (Stroke  2)  whom 
he  then  sends  up  to  “ one-to-peg.” 

Diagram  X.  Yellow  has  now  the  same  break  as 
his  partner  had,  when  the  latter  had  removed  Blue 
from  corner  A,  and  the  further  steps  of  the  break 
may  be  followed  by  referring  to  that  portion  of 
Red’s  break,  substituting  Yellow  for  Red,  and  Blue 
for  Black.  (Compare  Diagram  IV .,  Strokes  2 to  5). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  way  of  working  the 
four-ball  break  is  not  the  only  way.  It  has  been 
selected  because  it  appears  to  offer  less  chance  of  an 
innings  to  the  opponent  in  case  of  a break-down. 
It  has  also  another  advantage,  namely,  that  it  is 
accomplished  with  fewer  strokes  than  the  alternative 
plan,  presently  to  be  described.  In  the  foregoing 
description  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  next 
player  is  used  at  hoop  three.  He  is  then  sent  to 
“two  back,”  and,  having  lent  a hand  there,  is 
despatched  to  “ four  back.”  In  the  event  of  a 
break-down  occurring  at  any  of  these  three  hoops, 
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The  strokes,  in  their  order,  are  numbered  behind  the  mallet.  Approach  shots 
for  hoops  are  either  merely  indicated  or  entirely  omitted.  The  game  begins  at  the 
hoop  nearest  to  A. 
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the  player  is,  of  course,  in  a parlous  state.  They 
are,  however,  only  three,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
centre  ball,  they  should  not  present  any  difficulties. 
Should  a break-down  occur  at  any  of  the  other 
eight  points,  or  in  the  case  of  a non-roquet,  the  next 
player  has  a long  shot. 

In  the  other  scheme  for  the  break,  the  next 
player  is  kept  as  the  centre  ball.  It  is  claimed  that 
although  this  scheme  may  necessitate  more  strokes, 
the  strokes  themselves  are  easier  than  those  in  the 
foregoing,  and  that  break-downs  are  therefore  less 
likely  to  occur.  This  scheme,  practised  and  recom- 
mended by  many  eminent  authorities,  including 
Mr.  Lillie,  is  here  given  and  criticised  with  due 
humility  and  becoming  respect. 

Let  us  then  go  back  to  Yellow’s  four-ball  break. 
At  hoop  three  he  is  using  the  next  player,  Blue. 
Here  is  Mr.  Lillie’s  description  (vide  Diagrams  IX. 
and  X.,  and  V.  and  VI.),  “ Yellow  runs  number  three 
hoop.  He  then  roquets  Blue,  and,  using  the  india- 
rubber  end  of  his  mallet,  with  his  croquet  he  sends 
the  two  balls  together  up  to  Black  (in  the  middle). 
He  roquets  Black  and  takes  off  to  Red  (at  hoop 
four)  leaving  Blue  and  Black  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground.” 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  break  of  Yellow’s, 
as  compared  with  that  just  described,  Red  and 
Black  change  places ; Black  being  in  the  middle  and 
Red  at  hoop  four.  This,  though  a little  confusing, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  principles  which  govern 
the  two  systems  respectively.  In  both  breaks  Red 
and  Black  are  indifferent  balls. 

In  this  description  of  Mr.  Lillie’s,  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  Yellow  is  making  the  fourth  hoop,  the 
next  player,  Blue,  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  ground 
with  another  ball.  What  would  happen  in  case 
Yellow  broke  down  at  this  hoop,  is  too  appalling  to 
contemplate.  Let  us  therefore  proceed,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  has  run  it  in  safety. 

Having  roqueted  Red,  he  sends  it  up  to  “ one-to- 
peg,”  and  stops  near  Blue.  From  Blue  he  gets  a 
rush  on  Black  for  his  hoop  (two-to-peg).  In  doing 
this  he  is  careful  to  leave  Blue  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground,  inclined  towards  A B,  so  as  to  be  clear  of 
the  “ ladies’  mile  ” line  of  hoops.  Having  made  his 
hoop  with  Black,  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  peg,  and 
Red  is  picked  up  for  the  hoop  “ one-to-peg.” 
Having  run  this  hoop,  Red  is  sent  to  “one  back,” 
while  Yellow  goes  to  make  the  peg  with  Black. 

Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  harrow 
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the  reader  by  asking  what  would  happen  if  Yellow 
were  to  fail  at  either  of  the  hoops  in  the  “ ladies’ 
mile.”  The  bare  idea  of  the  next  player,  deliberately 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  is  enough  to 
make  the  novice’s  flesh  creep.  To  see  the  ogre 
there,  in  the  flesh,  would  surely  so  affect  the  nervous 
system  of  the  young  player  as  to  promote  the  very 
disaster  which  he  wishes,  above  all  things,  to  avoid. 

No  such  catastrophe  having  befallen  Yellow,  he 
now  makes  the  stick  with  Black,  and,  thereafter, 
drives  the  latter  down  to  the  first  hoop  (two  back), 
arresting  his  own  ball  near  Blue. 

Off  Blue  he  goes  back  to  Red  at  the  second  hoop 
(one  back),  which  he  makes.  Red  is  then  sent  to 
the  fourth  hoop  (three  back),  and  Blue  picked  up  in 
the  middle,  as  before. 

The  croquet  off  Blue  takes  Yellow  to  hoop  “ two 
back,”  which  he  runs  with  Black’s  help.  Black  is 
then  sent  up  to  the  third  hoop  (four  back)  with  a 
stroke  which  once  more  takes  Yellow  to  Blue  in  the 
middle.  Off  Blue  he  goes  to  Red  at  “ three  back  ” 
(fourth  hoop)  which,  having  made,  he  proceeds  to 
send  Red  to  the  penultimate  hoop  in  the  same 
stroke  which  takes  him  yet  again  to  Blue  in  the 
middle. 
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From  the  turning-peg  up  to  this  point  the  scheme 
which  we  are  now  following  is  entirely  unobjection- 
able. If  Yellow  were  to  fail  at  any  of  the  three 
hoops,  the  next  player,  being  in  the  middle,  would 
have  to  roquet  at  about  fifteen  yards  in  order  to  get 
in.  This  risk  we  can  afford  to  allow  him.  Now, 
however,  at  a very  critical  part  of  the  break  we 
shall  find  the  next  player  joined  in  the  middle  by  at 
least  one  of  the  indifferent  balls,  a position  which 
makes  failure  at  any  of  the  next  three  hoops  a 
catastrophe  of  the  first  magnitude.  Yellow  takes 
croquet  off  Blue,  leaving  him  in  the  middle  (Red 
is  at  the  penultimate  hoop),  and  goes  to  Black  at 
“ four  back”  (third  hoop),  which  he  runs.  Here 
let  us  quote  Mr.  Lillie  again. 

“ Yellow  then  roquets  Black,  and  with  his  croquet 
sends  it  to  “ one-to-peg  out  ” (rover  hoop),  usingagain 
natural  force.  His  own  ball  stops  close  to  his  hoop 
(the  penultimate)  and  close  to  Red.  All  the  balls 
are  now  close  together,  and  close  to  the  last  hoop. 
With  the  greatest  ease  he  can  become  a rover,  leave 
Blue  wired  in  the  last  hoop,  and  set  the  break  for 
the  next  ball,  Red.” 

But  can  he  ? To  wire  a ball  effectually  is  no  easy 
matter,  especially  at  a critical  period  of  the  game. 
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Moreover,  what  would  happen  if  Yellow  were 
to  fail  at  any  of  the  last  three  hoops  ? And  how 
are  we  to  proceed  if  Yellow’s  partner,  Red,  be 
already  for  the  rover  hoop  ? We  can,  no  doubt, 
drive  Blue  away,  but  it  would  surely  have  been 
better  to  have  disposed  of  him  at  corner  C,  as  in 
the  other  break. 

A closer  comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of 
these  two  methods  of  performing  the  four-ball 
break  must  be  left  to  the  curious  in  such  matters. 
The  novice  may  safely  be  advised  to  make  himself 
proficient  in  either,  or  both.  What  it  is  necessary 
he  should  understand  is,  that  until  he  can  make  the 
circuit  of  the  fourteen  points  in  one  turn,  he  cannot 
be  described  as  a croquet  player. 

Oratory  has  been  described  as  gesture,  so 
Croquet,  with  equal  truth,  may  be  described  as 
the  four-ball  break.  When  you  are  in,  all  your 
manoeuvres  should  be  directed  to  obtaining  it,  when 
you  are  out,  you  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  your 
opponent  from  achieving  it ; that  is,  if  you  cannot 
see  a reasonable  prospect  of  getting  in  yourself. 

The  method  of  prevention  usually  adopted  by  the 
“ out  ” player  is  the  finesse.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  (Blue)  is  so  left  that  he  can  do  nothing  for 
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himself  or  his  partner,  and  has  to  choose  between 
a long  shot  and  a finesse.  Two  considerations  must 
guide  him.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  always 
finessing,  he  never  gets  a chance  of  a long  shot 
at  all,  and  thus  reduces  the  prospects  of  re-entry. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  always  shooting  into 
his  opponent’s  game — and  missing — he  gives  the 
opponent  more  opportunities  for  the  four-ball 
break  than  he  ought  to  do.  What  is  the  juste 
milieu  ? 

A crafty  opponent  will  generally  so  dispose  his 
balls  as  to  tempt  Blue  to  shoot  into  his  game. 
Into  this  trap  Blue  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
led.  It  is  a good  rule  not  to  shoot  at  the  opponents’ 
balls  when  they  are  on,  or  near,  the  boundary.  If 
they  are  lying  up  in  the  middle,  it  is  generally 
worth  while  having  a shot  at  them,  as  your  ball 
can  be  sent  with  sufficient  force  to  reach  the 
boundary  in  the  event  of  a miss.  When  the 
opponent  and  his  assisting  ball  are  on  the  boundary, 
it  will  not  infrequently  be  found  that  the  pioneer 
ball  is  in,  or  near,  the  middle.  In  this  case  it 
would,  very  likely,  be  proper  to  shoot  at  the 
pioneer  ball. 

When  your  opponents’  two  balls  and  your 
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own  spent-ball  are  all  together  on  the  boundary, 
it  is  often  good  policy  to  shoot  at  them.  This 
may  seem  a contradiction  to  what  has  been 
said  above,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Four  balls  on 
the  boundary,  more  especially  at  a corner,  constitute 
a veritable  embarras  de  richesse.  The  next  player 
is  very  unlikely  to  make  a point,  and  sometimes 
it  may  even  puzzle  him  to  lay  a good  break  for 
his  partner. 

When  one  of  the  adversaries’  balls,  say  Red,  is  a 
rover,  it  is  generally  wise  to  shoot  with  that  ball  of 
yours  (Blue)  which  plays  immediately  before  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  If  you  miss,  you  are 
no  worse  off  than  you  were  before,  because  Red  has 
no  points  to  make  himself,  and  can  only  lay  the 
break  for  Yellow. 

If  your  spent-ball  (Black)  is  placed  as  a pioneer 
ball,  and  you  think  there  is  a reasonable  chance  of 
the  adversary  missing  his  own  ball,  you  will,  of 
course,  go  to  your  partner.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  risky,  and  should  not  be  done  without  due 
deliberation.  The  wish  that  Red  may  miss  Yellow, 
is  often  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  result  may  be 
that  you  give  Red  a nice  four-ball  break. 

These  are,  however,  matters  about  which  it  is 
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difficult  to  give  even  general  instructions.  A policy 
which  is  sound  in  a general  way  may  be  rendered 
quite  the  reverse  by  an  astute  adversary.  The  best 
course  to  adopt  depends,  not  only  upon  the  exact 
disposition  of  the  balls,  but  very  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  your  opponents’  game,  and  that  elusive 
entity,  the  “personal  equation.”  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  game  which  calls  for  so  much 
knowledge,  experience,  patience,  and  judgment  as 
the  solution  of  the  problem  when  to  shoot,  and 
when  and  whither  to  finesse. 

If  Blue  decides  to  finesse  he  must  consider  which 
is  the  best  spot  to  select  for  the  purpose.  A corner 
is  usually  chosen,  because  there  the  two  boundary 
lines  come  to  a point,  and  it  thus  offers  a better 
chance  of  the  opponent  running  off,  when  he  comes 
to  fetch  you  into  his  game.  Moreover,  except  with 
the  assistance  of  a third  ball,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  a rush  on  a corner-ball.  Bearing 
in  mind,  therefore,  the  maxim,  “ Make  things  nasty 
for  the  adversary,”  Blue  decides  upon  a corner. 
Which  corner  is  it  to  be?  Well,  look  about  you, 
and  see  what  Red  is  likely  to  be  able  to  do,  and 
select  that  corner  which  is  furthest  from  the  path 
which  he  has  to  travel.  If  it  does  not  seem 
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probable  that  Red  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything,  turn  your  attention  to  Yellow’s  probable 
course  when  his  turn  comes,  and,  disregarding 
Red’s  interests,  endeavour  by  your  finesse  to  thwart 
those  of  Yellow.  The  right  corner  is  often  a very 
difficult  matter  to  decide  upon.  Watching  a really 
good  player,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  his  reasons, 
will  teach  the  novice  more  than  many  maxims. 

In  games  where  there  are  two  players  on  each 
side,  the  captain  should  generally  be  the  one  to 
finesse.  If  the  weaker  player  goes  to  a corner,  and 
is  joined  by  the  stronger,  the  task  of  separating  the 
adversary,  often  by  a long  and  difficult  take-off,  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  one  who  is  least  able  to  undertake 
it.  The  captain  should  select  the  most  suitable 
corner,  and  go  to  it.  If  he  is  allowed  to  remain 
there,  his  partner  will  endeavour  to  get  as  close  to 
him  as  possible  when  his  turn  comes. 

When  the  adversary  finesses,  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  go  and  fetch  him  out  of  his  corner  in 
your  next  turn.  In  such  a case  you  should  leave 
your  partner  a rush  on  your  ball  to  that  corner  ; it 
is  then  quite  useless  for  his  partner  to  join  him. 
Let  us  suppose  that  you  (Red)  have  neglected  to 
give  your  partner  the  rush,  and  that  Black  has,  in 
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consequence,  joined  Blue  in  the  corner — Yellow 
must  now  go  and  separate. 

Having  taken  croquet  from  Red,  he  comes  as 
near  the  two  corner  balls  as  he  can,  in  order  to 
roquet  the  next  player  (Blue)  first.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  careful  not  to  get  Black  between  him  and 
Blue,  for,  if  he  does,  he  will  have  to  hit  Black  first — 
which  is  not  so  nice. 

The  object  of  hitting  the  next  player  first  is 
to  get  a rush  on* the  spent-ball.  If  you  hit  the 
spent-ball  first,  your  rush  must  be  on  the  next 
player,  and  you  leave  spent-ball  in  the  corner,  to 
be  joined  by  his  partner  in  the  next  shot.  If  you 
leave  next  player  in  the  corner,  he  is  tempted  to 
shoot  into  your  game,  and  if  he  does  not  shoot,  he 
is  harmless,  remaining  where  he  is. 

The  method  of  getting  this  rush  on  one  of  the 
joined  corner  balls  is  very  simple.  If  Blue  and 
Black  are  both  touching,  and  you  hit,  say,  Blue,  all 
three  are  now  touching  balls  on  the  corner.  You 
may  dispose  them  as  you  please,  provided  that  you 
take  croquet  from  the  one  you  have  hit,  and  that 
one  of  the  balls  is  on  the  corner  spot,  3 feet  from 
both  boundaries.  You,  therefore,  place  them  like 
this,  pointing  in  the  direction  you  wish  to  go. 
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Having  given  Yellow  a tap  with  the  mallet,  you 
will  find  that  Blue  is  no  longer  in  your  way,  and  you 
have  a clean  rush  on  Black,  thus  : — 

You  must,  however,  be  careful,  in  doing  this,  not 
to  send  Blue  across  the  boundary,  and  to  remember 


that  if  it  goes  within  3 feet  of  the  boundary,  it  must 
be  replaced  before  you  play  your  shot  on  Black. 
The  stroke  is  a very  useful  one. 

The  finesse  is  sometimes,  especially  on  fast  or 
tricky  grounds,  advantageously  answered  by  the 
counter-finesse.  This  consists  in  sending  the 
player’s  spent-ball  to  join  the  adversary’s  spent-ball 
in  the  corner.  Thus,  Blue  goes  to  corner  A,  Red 
coming  next,  cannot  do  anything  for  himself  unless 
he  fetches  Blue  out.  This,  for  some  reason,  good  or 
otherwise,  he  fears  to  attempt.  He  therefore  roquets 
his  partner,  Yellow,  and  drives  him  down  to  join 
Blue  in  the  corner,  after  which  he  goes  to  Yellow’s 
hoop  to  act  as  a pioneer  ball.  In  doing  this  he 
must  be  careful  not  to  send  Yellow  off  the  boundary. 
If  he  does  so,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and 
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cannot,  therefore,  go  to  his  partner’s  hoop.  More- 
over, he  may  find  when  Yellow  has  gone  off,  that 
Red  is  near  Black.  Some  players  habitually 
discount  these  possibilities,  and  always  send  the 
partner  to  join  the  corner  ball  with  sufficient  force 
to  cross  the  line.  This  may  be  justifiable  on  very 
rare  occasions,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a clumsy  stroke, 
tending  very  seriously  to  retard  the  game.  If  you 
decide  to  counter-finesse,  play  the  stroke  so  that 
you  are  able  to  set  the  break  for  your  partner. 
This  is  its  only  legitimate  use. 

A question  of  considerable  difficulty  sometimes 
arises  towards  the  close  of  a game.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Red  and  Yellow  are  both  rovers,  and  that  Blue, 
having  got  in,  succeeds  in  getting  to  the  rover  hoop, 
and  runs  it.  He  has  now  Red  and  Yellow  at  his 
mercy  and  wants  to  put  one  of  them  out ; which  is 
it  to  be  ? If  circumstances  are  favourable  he  will 
select  the  spent-ball  (Yellow)  for  execution ; because 
Black,  the  player’s  backward  ball,  will  then  be  able 
to  use  Red,  the  opponent’s  remaining  ball,  with 
confidence  and  impunity.  Blue  plays  immediately 
after  Black  and  can  always  put  Red  in  a safe  place. 
But  circumstances  are  not  always  favourable.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  Blue,  when  he  has 
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passed  the  rover  hoop,  is  obliged  to  roquet  Red  first. 
In  this  case,  if  he  were  to  kill  Yellow  he  might  be 
unable  to  get  Red  away  from  the  stick.  Or,  on 
passing  the  last  hoop,  he  may  be  obliged  to  roquet 
Yellow  first,  in  which  case,  unless  he  is  able  to  rush 
Yellow  to  the  stick,  he  will  be  obliged  to  put  Red 
out  of  the  game.  The  presence  of  his  partner,  Black, 
near  the  rover  hoop  would,  of  course,  obviate  both 
these  difficulties,  but  Black  may  be  at  a distant 
boundary — how  is  Blue  to  manage  ? 

When  he  has  passed  the  rover  hoop,  he  should 
rush  one  ball  as  far  away  from  the  winning-post  as 
is  compatible  with  two  things.  These  are,  safety, 
and  an  easy  take-off  from  that  ball  to  position  for  a 
rush  on  the  remaining  one  towards  the  peg.  If  he 
omits  to  make  this  first  rush,  he  must  inevitably 
leave  one  ball  uncomfortably  near  the  peg,  and  may 
be,  in  addition,  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
attempting  to  kill  his  adversary  in  the  same  stroke 
as  that  which  takes  him  back  to  his  partner. 

It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  some  very  fine 
tacticians  habitually  select  the  next  player  for 
execution.  They  do  this  in  the  hope  of  winning  the 
game  in  the  next  turn,  thus  depriving  the  adversary 
of  any  chance  of  a long  shot.  Those  who  practice 
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this  method  contend,  further,  that  having  killed  one 
ball  of  the  adversary,  you  may  possibly  miss  the 
other.  If  this  other  is  the  next  player,  and  is  near 
your  own  ball  or  the  peg,  you  are  bound  to  lose  the 
game.  The  right  thing  to  do  will,  no  doubt,  depend 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  best  it  is  a 
knotty  point  on  which  the  most  experienced  often 
go  wrong. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  Tactics  it  is  well  to 
warn  the  young  player  that  he  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  at  first  he  finds  them  bewildering. 
Experience  will  teach  him  to  seize  the  possibilities 
of  a situation  at  a glance,  and  practice  enable  him 
to  convert  them  into  realities.  In  playing  a match 
in  which  you  have  been  “ out  ” for  some  time,  your 
muscles  are  stiff  and  your  spirits  depressed.  A 
blunder  by  the  opponent  now  lets  you  in.  Don’t 
attempt  great  things ; do  what  is  easy  and  near  at 
hand  ; avoid  difficult  strokes,  and  be  content  to  lay 
the  break  for  your  other  ball.  Undue  elation  at  the 
good  fortune  of  re-entry  has  spoiled  more  good 
chances  than  anything  else.  “ Festina  lente, 
Festina  lente ,”  you  cannot  repeat  it  too  often, 
and  if  repetition  is  not  sufficient,  have  it  painted  on 
your  mallet. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HANDICAPS  AND  THEIR  ACCESSORIES. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  most  games  that  the  handicapper’s 
life  is  not  a happy  one.  Be  he  as  wise  as  Minerva, 
and  as  even-handed  as  Justice  herself,  he  shall  not 
escape  calumny. 

If  this  is  true  in  other  games,  it  is  pre-eminently 
so  in  croquet.  If  the  person  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  deciding  your  “ class  ” should  put  you  at 
scratch,  your  vanity  may  be  flattered,  it  is  true ; 
but  soon  your  instinct  of  self-preservation  asserts 
itself,  and  it  is  borne  in  upon  you  that  henceforth 
and  for  evermore  you  are  hopelessly  debarred  from 
winning  a prize  of  any  sort.  It  is  useless  to  attend 
meetings  under  such  circumstances,  so  armed  with 
the  strongest  adjectives  in  your  vocabulary,  and  the 
heaviest  mallet  you  can  find  on  the  ground,  you 
wait  for  the  handicapper  round  the  corner  of  the 
pavilion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  given  you  four 
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bisques  from  scratch,  he  is  guilty  of  rudely  blazoning 
forth  to  the  world  that  he  entertains  a much  lower 
estimate  of  your  game  than  you  do  yourself,  and 
though  you  may  outwardly  endeavour  to  appear 
pleased  with  such  lenient  treatment,  your  pride  is 
seriously  offended.  You  therefore  turn  your  face  to 
the  wall,  and  inwardly  curse  him  with  Bell,  Book, 
and  Boundary. 

A wise  handicapper  is  he  who  will  regard  your 
either  attitude  with  the  imperturbable  equanimity 
of  the  Superior  Person.  It  is  impossible  to  please 
everyone  in  such  matters ; indeed,  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  excellence  of  the  handicapping  is 
always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  grumbling 
which  it  evokes.  The  ideal  handicapper  should 
have  the  temper  of  an  angel,  the  scruples  of  a 
Buonaparte,  the  resource  of  a Machiavelli,  and  the 
address  of  a Chesterfield,  and  even  so,  he  will  find 
it  sufficiently  difficult  to  steer  an  even  keel  among 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  await  him.  There  is, 
however,  another  type  of  handicapper,  easier  to 
find  than  the  foregoing,  whose  methods,  neither  so 
artistic,  nor  so  popular  as  those  of  our  ideal,  are, 
nevertheless,  immensely  useful  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  committee  which  he  represents.  This  is  the 
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man  who  combines  a keen  observation  and  a know- 
ledge of  form,  with  an  irascible  temper  and  a 
mordant  tongue,  who.  is  as  tenacious  of  his 
opinions  as  he  is  candid  in  expressing  them,  and 
who  treats  remonstrances  and  cajolery  alike  with 
withering  contempt  or  scornful  brutality.  Such  a 
man  is  seldom  worried  beyond  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  at  which  he  officiates.  He  thus  has  ample 
time  to  devote  to  his  legitimate  work,  and  he  may 
even  succeed  in  snatching  a few  moments  wherein 
to  muse  gleefully  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  cordially 
detested  by  every  grumbler  on  the  ground. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  may  exist 
every  kind  of  handicapper,  good,  bad,  indifferent  ; 
the  timid,  the  argumentative,  the  apologetic  ; each 
of  whom  brings  down  special  troubles  on  his  head, 
according  to  his  kind. 

To  avoid  these  troubles,  the  handicapper  should 
always  be  backed  by  a special  handicap  sub-com- 
mittee, who,  though  not  necessarily  interfering  with 
his  handicapping  in  the  first  instance,  can  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  a Court  of  Appeal  to  which 
grievances  can  be  referred.  With  this  to  support 
him,  he  can  always,  and  should  always,  decline  to 
entertain  verbal  complaints.  If  a real  grievance 
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exists,  it  is  worthy  of  being  set  forth  in  writing,  and 
on  this  he  should  always  insist.  Nor  should  he 
attach  any  importance  whatever  to  the  accounts 
which  may  be  brought  to  him  of  So-and-So’s 
brilliant  form,  conveying  a hint  that  such  player  is 
too  liberally  supplied  with  bisques.  The  narrator 
of  these  wonders  has  probably  just  suffered  defeat 
at  So-and-So’s  hands,  and  therefore  entertains  an 
unduly  magnified  view  of  his  prowess.  Moreover, 
if  the  account  is  not  exaggerated,  if  So-and-So 
has  played  a brilliant  game  or  two,  it  should 
count  for  no  more  in  the  handicapper’s  eyes 
than  the  wretched  exhibition  of  incompetence 
which  this  same  So-and-So  will  possibly  perpe- 
trate on  the  morrow,  when  matched  against  an 
opponent  of  different  calibre.  Every  care  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  a player’s  form  before  his 
“ class  ” is  definitely  decided  upon.  When  once 
it  is  decided  upon,  it  should  not  be  altered  or 
modified,  except  with  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
If  a player  wins  a handicap  event,  and  does  so 
easily,  it  will  probably  be  just  to  remove  him  to  a 
higher  class.  This  is,  however,  not  by  any  means 
a matter  of  course.  What  has  been  called  the 
vindictive  theory  of  handicapping,  according  to 
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which  a player  is,  as  it  were,  punished,  by  reduction 
of  his  handicap  for  winning  a prize,  frequently 
inflicts  great  injustice  upon  a competitor  whose 
game  is  an  unstable  quantity.  A player’s  form 
should  not  be  estimated  when  he  is  for  the  moment 
at  the  top  of  his  game.  He  may  not  often  be  there, 
and  if  he  is  a nervous  player,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  will  be  there  comparatively  seldom.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  desirable,  though  often  very  difficult, 
to  strike  the  average  of  the  form  displayed,  and  to 
avoid  attaching  too  much  weight  to  occasional 
deviations  from  this  average — however  startling 
these  may  seem. 

Anything  like  consistent  improvement  in  public 
form  is  another  matter.  The  steadily  improving 
player  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  his  handicap 
must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  without 
necessarily  waiting  for  him  to  win  a big  event. 
The  improving  process  does  not,  as  a rule,  last 
long.  Very  soon  he  will  settle  down  into  a 
definite  class,  where  he  can  be  left  in  safety  until 
he  emerges  at  the  head  of  a competition.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  a terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
handicapper.  This  unfortunate  official  is  certain  to 
have  more  trouble  over  one  such  player  than  over 
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the  ninety  and  nine  whose  form  seldom  varies. 
Every  one  is  interested  in  him  ; those  from  whose 
ranks  he  is  emerging  are  a little  envious  of  him, 
those  above  him  are  a little  nervous  of  him,  all 
have  opinions  about  him,  which  they  are  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  long-suffering  and  distracted 
handicapper. 

There  is  seldom  any  trouble  about  the  player 
whose  form  is  on  the  decline.  The  fact  that 
he  is  out-classed  has  been  apparent  to  every  one 
long  before  the  recognition  of  it  is  forced  upon 
himself,  so  that  when  he  puts  in  his  plea 
for  more  liberal  treatment,  it  is  generally  acceded 
to  at  once.  But  woe  betide  the  handicapper  who 
anticipates  this  plea,  and  of  his  own  initiative, 
increases  the  number  of  bisques  which  such  a 
player  receives.  However  carefully  he  may  gild 
the  pill,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  made 
at  least  one  enemy  for  life. 

The  method  now  universally  adopted  for  bringing 
players  together  is  the  Bisque.  This  was  first 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hale,  who  copied  it  from  tennis. 
Before  this  the  usual  method  was  for  the  stronger 
player  to  give  the  weaker  so  many  points,  a plan 
which  is  not  without  its  advantages.  The  bisque 
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itself  has  passed  through  an  evolutionary  process 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  extending  its  meaning. 
It  is  now  defined  as  an  extra  stroke  which  entitles 
the  player  to  another  turn.  A player  who  elects 
to  take  a bisque  may  do  so  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  any  turn,  provided  that  such  turn 
was  not  obtained  by  means  of  a bisque.  Formerly 
a player  receiving  a bisque  might  not  roquet  the 
same  ball  twice  in  the  same  turn  without  making 
an  intermediate  point.  This  restriction  has  now 
been  abolished,  so  that  a bisque  confers  all  the 
advantages  of  an  extra  turn.  Passing  the  boundary, 
or  making  foul  strokes,  does  not  affect  a player’s 
right  to  take  a bisque. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  bisques  may  very  easily 
be  a terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a good  player, 
and  that  a judicious  use  of  them  ought  to  enable 
even  bad  players  to  equalize  matters  between 
themselves  and  their  superiors.  Yet  it  is  a matter 
of  common  observation  that  the  more  bisques 
a player  receives  the  fewer  will  he  utilize  to 
any  real  purpose.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be 
expected,  for  if  a man  has  many  bisques  he 
is,  for  that  reason,  an  indifferent  player  and  will 
fail,  both  in  thought  and  execution,  to  extract,  to  the 
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full,  the  advantages  which  they  are  capable  of 
conferring.  Good  players  have  frequently  been 
heard  to  remark  that  they  would  as  lief  give  sixteen 
bisques  as  six.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  empty 
boast.  A large  number  of  bisques  is  very  apt  to 
give  a false  sense  of  security  to  the  receiver.  He 
forgets  that  this  form  of  handicap  avails  him 
nothing  against  a couple  of  long  breaks  by  his 
opponent,  and  if  anything  of  this  kind  should  occur, 
he  may  find  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  with 
more  than  half  his  bisques  unused  and  unusable. 
This,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indifferent 
player,  is  the  weak  point  of  this  mode  of  bringing 
competitors  together.  There  is  no  means  of 
checking  the  successful  career  of  the  man  who  can 
make  breaks.  When  once  he  gets  in,  he  goes  on 
his  way  rejoicing  and,  master  of  many  legions  of 
bisques  though  you  be,  you  are  quite  powerless  to 
stop  him.  An  expedient  has  been  adopted  on  some 
private  lawns  which  was  designed  to  remedy  this 
defect.  A form  of  bisque  entitled  a Bisquette  is 
recognized.  It  is  equal  in  value  to  three  ordinary 
bisques,  but  may  only  be  put  in  force  against  an 
opponent  from  whom  the  player  receives  six  bisques 
or  more.  Armed  with  such  a weapon  the  player 
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may  stop  his  opponent  at  any  time  during  a break, 
and  proceed  himself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  of  the  balls.  Of  course  he  pays  three 
bisques  at  one  fell  swoop  for  this  colossal  privilege, 
but,  if  he  is  judicious  in  timing  his  claim,  it  is  often 
very  well  worth  his  while. 

This  form  of  handicap  is  not  adapted  to  a public 
tournament.  The  good  player,  under  the  new  rules, 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  meet  an  antagonist  to  whom  he 
owes  six  bisques,  because  the  bisque  receivers  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  each  class  has  a 
competition  to  itself.  At  small  private  tourneys, 
however,  this  expedient  has  proved  valuable  in 
bringing  players  together  and,  at  such  meetings,  it 
is  deserving  of  wider  adoption. 

In  apportioning  bisques  the  best  method  is  to 
divide  the  players  into  classes.  The  first  class  is 
scratch,  and  receives  no  bisques  except  from  those 
eminent  people  who  are  behind  scratch.  This  class 
gives  one  bisque  to  Class  II.,  two  bisques  to  Class 
III.,  and  so  on.  Similarly  Class  II.  gives  one  bisque 
to  Class  III.,  two  bisques  to  Class  IV.,  and  so  on. 
It  is  well,  in  the  interest  of  general  uniformity,  to 
take  Wimbledon  scratch  form  as  the  basis  from 
which  to  work.  If  a man  is  the  best  player  in  his 
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own  district  he  should  not,  for  this  reason  alone,  be 
placed  at  scratch.  If  he  would  be  scratch  at 
Wimbledon,  well  and  good  ; but  if  he  would  receive 
two  at  Wimbledon,  he  should  receive  the  same 
number  from  an  imaginary  scratch  in  his  own 
district.  This  plan  should  always  be  followed  in 
local  clubs.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a general  idea  of  Wimbledon  scratch  form 
nowadays,  and  this  simple  procedure  would  do  away 
with  the  confusion  at  present  arising  from  the  fact 
that  a player  is  scratch  at  one  place,  two  bisques  at 
another,  and  three  at  Wimbledon. 

In  foursomes  the  sum  of  the  bisques  on  the 
stronger  side  is  deducted  from  the  sum  on  the 
weaker,  and  the  difference  thus  obtained  is  halved. 
When  this  difference  is  not  a whole  number,  the  half- 
bisque confers  the  right  of  commencing  the  game. 
For  instance : 

A (i)  and  B (2)  -t  r C (3)  and  D (5) 

total  bisques  = 3 J I total  bisques  = 8 

Difference  = 5,  the  half  of  which  is  i\. 

C and  D therefore  receive  two  bisques  from  A and 
B,  and  have  the  right  of  commencing  the  game. 
This  is  the  rule  which  must  be  followed  at  all 
public  meetings.  At  private  tourneys  where  the 
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handicapper  is  well  acquainted  with  each  player's 
form,  and  especially  when  there  is  a very  wide 
divergence  in  the  skill  of  the  players,  a more 
equitable  arrangement  may  be  made  by  dividing  the 
difference  between  the  totals  of  the  bisques  by  three 
instead  of  by  two.  The  weaker  side  then  receives 
two  of  these  thirds.  For  instance  : 

A (1)  and  B (2)  ^ r C (3)  and  D (16) 
total  = 3 i * l total  = 9 
Difference  = 6,  two-thirds  of  which  is  4. 

This  would  be  a more  equitable  handicap  than 
three,  which  C and  D would  receive  according  to 
rule. 

Until  quite  recently,  handicap  games,  especially 
foursomes  were  frequently  limited  to  a definite 
time — say  an  hour  and  a half.  If  the  game  was  not 
concluded  at  the  call  of  time,  the  side  which  had 
made  the  most  points  was  held  to  be  the  victor. 
If  the  number  of  points  on  both  sides  was  equal,  the 
first  roquet  after  the  call  of  time  decided  the  contest. 
If  a player  was  in  the  middle  of  a break  when  time 
was  up,  he  was  allowed  to  finish  it  before  the  points 
were  counted.  Of  the  total  number  of  bisques  to 
which  a side  was  entitled,  only  one  half  could  be 
claimed  before  that  side  had  made  fourteen  points 
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in  all.  A bisque  might  not  be  taken  to  enable  a 
player  to  win  “ on  the  roquet,”  that  is,  when  the 
number  of  points  was  equal  on  both  sides. 

This  rather  complicated  machinery  is  now 
happily  abolished.  It  was  called  into  being  by  the 
large  number  of  competitors  at  public  tournaments, 
together  with  the  length  of  time  often  occupied  by  a 
game,  especially  a handicap  game,  in  Hale’s 
setting.  But  the  time  limit  so  altered  the  essential 
conditions  that  the  game,  as  thus  played,  came  to 
wear  quite  a different  aspect  from  the  real  croquet, 
and  consequently  the  best  players  showed  a 
tendency  to  avoid  these  contests.  Moreover,  the 
time  limit  placed  a tremendous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  not  too  scrupulous  about 
the  means  he  adopted  to  compass  your  defeat. 
When  he  had  obtained  a substantial  lead,  he  would 
become  argumentative,  speculative,  metaphysical 
even.  He  would  suggest  an  outside  opinion  on 
every  ball  which  was  anywhere  near  the  boundary, 
as  to  whether  it  was  in  or  out.  Your  every  roll  or 
pass  croquet  would  be  challenged  as  a foul,  and 
each  occasion  made  an  opportunity  for  a dis- 
quisition, or  better  still  a discussion,  on  the  laws  of 
the  game.  In  short,  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
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waste  the  time,  and,  in  the  wasting,  to  put  you  off, 
he  would  do  so  vigorously  and  with  assurance. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  the  authorities  casting  about  for  some 
means  which  should  supersede  time  handicaps, 
while  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  these  were 
designed  to  overcome.  The  expedient  adopted  is 
that  of  shortening  the  game  by  a modification  of  the 
setting.  This  modification  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  Chapter  II.  It  is  really  Hale’s  setting,  with 
the  first  three  hoops  omitted.  The  game  begins  at 
the  fourth  hoop,  and  proceeds  from  that  point 
round  the  ordinary  circuit.  This  makes  a total 
of  twenty-one  points,  eleven  for  each  ball  of  a 
side,  a number  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide 
the  earlier  rounds  of  competition.  When  the 
semi-finals  are  reached,  the  ordinary  setting  can  be 
reverted  to. 

Some  such  device  as  this  has  been  in  contempla- 
tion for  a long  time.  Playing  half  an  ordinary 
game  was  tried,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  short. 
Other  settings  were  suggested,  but  these,  besides 
being  confusing,  necessitated  alterations  in  the 
positions  of  the  hoops,  which  at  a big  meeting  was 
highly  undesirable.  Whether  the  above  expedient 
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will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  time  alone  can  telh 

It  has  this  at  any  rate  in  its  favour,  that  it  makes 
but  little  difference  in  the  tactics.  Thus,  Blue, 
after  running  the  first  hoop,  finesses  to  about  the 
middle  of  C D boundary.  Red,  if  he  does  not 
adopt  Mr.  Locock’s  opening,  or  lie  near  the  winning 
peg  for  Yellow  to  shoot  at,  will  probably  go  to  a 
corner,  A for  choice.  Black,  after  the  hoop,  goes 
to  his  partner,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter,  either  to 
command  Red  and  Yellow’s  probable  position,  or  to 
rush  Black  to  the  next  hoop  (two-to-peg).  If,  when 
his  turn  comes,  Blue  should  find  his  opponents 
apart,  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  with  his 
own  game,  and  if  they  should  be  together,  he 
ought  to  be  able  so  to  dispose  of  the  balls  as  to 
leave  a splendid  break  for  his  partner.  The 

courses  open  to  Red  and  Yellow,  and  the  con- 
siderations which  should  guide  the  player  in  the 
conduct  of  the  game  generally,  differ  in  no 

material  respect  from  those  set  forth  in  the 

preceding  chapter,  and  need  not  therefore  detain  us. 

The  presence  of  bisques,  of  course,  influences  the 
tactics  of  all  games,  whatever  the  setting,  a matter 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  now  proceed. 
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The  influence  of  the  bisque  on  the  conduct  of 
the  game,  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view,  first,  of  the  giver,  and  next  of  the  receiver,  of 
odds. 

The  giver  of  bisques  usually  starts  his  game  in 
a happy  and  confident  frame  of  mind.  His 
superiority  over  his  antagonist  is  a recognized  fact, 
and,  as  to  the  existence  of  those  bisques,  why  what 
do  they  matter  ? “ If  I can  make  a couple  of  long 

breaks,  I will  strike  terror  into  my  opponent — and 
if  not — well,  then  I must  get  rid  of  the  bisques  as 
soon  as  possible.”  Thus  he  argues,  clouded  by  his 
own  conceit.  And  yet  the  objects  he  proposes  to 
himself  are  sound.  To  get  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  terminate  the  game  in  as  few  turns  as  possible, 
to  give  the  adversary  as  few  chances  as  possible  of 
using  his  bisques ; these  are  the  tactics  for  the 
stronger  player.  To  this  end  he  must  risk  more 
than  he  would  in  an  ordinary  game,  and,  with  a 
view  of  “ bustling  ” the  adversary  by  a display  of 
superior  force,  he  will  undertake  gallery  strokes, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  caution  would 
bid  him  avoid. 

If  this  policy  fails  from  want  of  execution,  he 
must  fall  back  upon  his  second  line  of  defence. 
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This  is  substantially  a modification  of  the  close 
game.  He  wants  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus 
of  bisques,  so,  reversing  his  former  tactics,  he 
applies  himself  to  the  creation  of  situations  of 
difficulty  and  danger  for  his  antagonist;  his  object 
being  to  extract  the  bisques  in  such  a way  as  will 
least  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  opponent’s 
balls.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  comprehend  either 
plan  of  campaign  than  to  carry  it  to  a successful 
issue.  If  you  are  in  good  form  and  feel  that  you 
are  playing  your  game,  you  should  try  and  get  well 
away  at  once.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  often 
wise  to  incur  considerable  risks  to  obtain  the  four- 
ball  break.  But  you  must,  on  no  account,  pursue 
this  forward  policy  if  the  conditions  necessary  to 
its  success  are  absent.  If  you  are  not  in  good  form, 
then  settle  at  once  to  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
bisques.  Immeasurably  the  best  weapon  at  your 
disposal,  for  this  purpose,  is  wiring  the  adversary’s 
next  player.  To  wire  another  ball  in  the  same 
stroke  as  you  position  your  own,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  under  considera- 
tion it  should  never  be  attempted.  Wire  the 
opponent  carefully  with  your  croquet,  and  let  his 
exact  position  claim  your  undivided  attention.  You 
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can  always  return  to  your  partner  in  the  next 
stroke.  A few  successful  manoeuvres  of  this  sort 
will  have  a very  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
adversary,  who  may  even  be  tempted  thereby  into 
using  a bisque  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  partner 
when  he  has  got  clear  of  the  wire. 

In  carrying  out  this  system  you  must  be 
especially  careful  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
clips.  Neglect  of  this  very  obvious  precaution  has 
led  many  a player,  intent  only  upon  protecting  the 
other  balls  from  the  fire  of  his  adversary,  to  place 
this  adversary  snugly  and  securely  in  front  of  its 
own  hoop.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  you  are  so 
unobservant  as  to  make  this  mistake,  you  richly 
deserve  to  suffer  for  it.  Wiring  is  a part  of  the 
game  to  which  novices  would  do  well  to  pay  more 
attention  than  is  usual  with  them.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  sees  any  but  the  very  experienced  player 
make  use  of  this  most  important  piece  of  strategy. 
The  reason  is  probably  that  the  necessary 
manoeuvre,  besides  being  difficult,  is  rather  different 
from  any  other  in  the  game.  In  most,  if  not  all 
other  strokes,  the  behaviour  of  our  own  ball  is  that 
which  mainly  concerns  us,  the  behaviour  and 
ultimate  position  of  the  croqueted  ball  being 
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matters  of  subsidiary  importance.  Here  the 
positions  are  reversed.  Our  own  ball  is  a 
secondary  consideration;  it  is  the  croqueted  ball 
upon  which  we  lavish  all  our  persuasive  arts.  But 
the  croqueted  ball  is  not  so  easy  of  manipulation  as 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  are  apt  to  assume  it  to  be.  If 
we  want  it  to  do  our  bidding  in  this  important 
matter,  we  must  not  shirk  our  apprenticeship.  The 
manoeuvre  of  wiring  demands  the  greatest  nicety 
both  in  strength  and  direction,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  practised  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  do  it 
effectually. 

A hoop  has  two  uprights,  each  measuring  J-inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  space  from  the  inside  of  one 
to  the  inside  of  the  other  is  4 inches.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  occupy  a space  of  5 inches. 
If  a ball  impinge  upon  either  upright,  even  to  the 
slightest  extent,  it  will  be  deflected  from  its  true 
path.  The  full  barrier  which  a hoop  presents  to 
the  path  of  a ball  is  therefore  5 inches  plus  the 
radius  (half  the  diameter)  of  the  ball  on  each  side ; 
that  is  8§  inches,  or  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  inside  measurement  of  the  hoop.  For  wiring 
purposes  the  space  inside  the  hoop  may,  in  a general 
way,  be  regarded  as  non-existent,  for,  though  the 
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ball  may  be  sent  through  the  hoop,  no  player  can 
count  on  sending  it  through,  so  that  it  will  reach  an 
object  some  way  off,  without  impinging  upon  either 
wire.  Of  course,  if  the  ball  is  right  in  front  of  a 
hoop,  to  which  it  is  quite  close,  and  the  player 
seeks  to  hit  an  object  ball  which  is  also  in  a line 
with  this  hoop,  the  latter  not  only  presents  no 
barrier,  it  may  even  act  as  a guide  to  the  eye. 
There  is  another  danger  in  placing  a ball  too  near 
a hoop.  This  is  that  the  player  may  be  able  to 
cannon  off  one  of  the  wires,  and  so  reach  balls 
which  were  effectually  barriered  to  a straight  shot. 
Three  or  four  feet  behind  the  wire  is  a safe 
distance  to  put  a ball  for  most  players.  Some,  it 
is  true,  will  jump  the  hoop  at  this  distance,  but 
such  shots  are  very  difficult  to  keep  accurate  in 
direction — and  then  one  cannot  always  achieve 
ideal  safety. 

When  you  are  going  to  wire  a ball,  you  should 
always  select  for  the  barrier  hoop,  one  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  the  area  you  seek  to 
protect.  The  barrier  presented  by  a hoop  is  8§  inches, 
but  the  target  presented  by  a ball  is  7J  inches,  so  that 
if  your  barrier  is  close  to  the  area  you  are  going  to 
protect,  you  must  be  accurate  to  the  extent  of  an 
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inch  or  so.  The  further  the  barrier  hoop  is  from 
the  protected  area,  the  less  necessity  is  there  for 
this  nicety.  The  diagram  shows  this  clearly. 

In  practising  wiring  strokes,  the  player  should 
remember  that  there  are  certain  spots  on  the 
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ground  which  are  wired  from  certain  others,  and 
he  should  ascertain  and  familiarise  himself  with  the 
exact  positions  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
For  instance,  he  will  find  certain  places  on  B C 
boundary  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
rover  hoop.  If  he  can  always  be  certain  of  sending 
the  next  player  to  one  of  these  when  both  his  balls 
are  for  the  last  hoop,  he  will  win  many  a game,  the 
issue  of  which  would  otherwise  be  doubtful. 
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Except  when  he  has  succeeded  in  carefully 
wiring  his  opponent,  the  player  who  is  giving 
bisques  should  be  very  cautious  in  the  matter  of 
laying  a break  for  his  partner.  He  should  never  do 
this  when  his  partner  and  the  adversary’s  next 
player  are  both  for  the  same  hoop,  even  though  they 
be  going  different  ways,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  a bisque  will  here  ensure  to  the  adversary  all 
the  advantages  of  the  position  thus  created  for  the 
partner.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a break 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  laid  for 
the  partner  by  the  side  which  is  giving  odds ; on 
the  contrary,  this  is,  under  some  conditions,  a very 
effectual  means  of  extracting  bisques  from  the 
opponents.  In  foursomes,  when  this  is  the  object 
in  view,  the  best  plan  is,  reversing  the  usual  order 
of  things,  for  the  weaker  player  of  the  side  to  set  a 
break  for  the  stronger.  With  a bisque  or  two  in 
hand,  the  adversary  will  probably  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  a good  break  against  him,  and  will  very 
likely  decide  to  sacrifice  a bisque  rather  than  run 
this  risk.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  extract 
the  last  bisque  from  your  adversary  before  you  run 
the  rover  hoop.  If  he  insists  upon  keeping  this 
life-preserver  up  his  sleeve,  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
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make  the  last  hoop  with  the  two  balls  separately. 
The  only  safe  plan  is  to  “peel”  them  through, 
and  even  when  this,  by  no  means  easy  matter,  is 
successfully  accomplished,  you  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
wood.  For,  unless  you  can  get  a rush  on  your  own 
ball  after  the  hoop,  and  finish  the  game  in  that 
turn,  your  troubles  may  only  now  be  commencing. 
By  the  aid  of  his  bisque,  the  opponent  may  succeed 
in  killing  one  of  your  balls,  in  which  case  the  aspect 
of  the  game  will  be  materially  altered  to  your 
disadvantage. 

When  all  is  said  on  the  tactics  which  should  be 
pursued  by  the  player  who  is  giving  odds  to  his 
opponent,  the  question  of  wiring  this  opponent 
towers  head  and  shoulders  above  every  other 
consideration.  If  you  can  depend  upon  providing 
safely  for  his  next  player,  you  may  pursue  an  open 
game,  or  a close  game,  as  suits  your  mood.  If  you 
can  never  succeed  in  getting  him  into  snug  places, 
your  superior  class  on  level  terms  will  help  you  but 
little.  He  will  probably  defeat  you.  To  be  a good 
handicap  player  you  must  practice  wiring.  This  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
whole  duty  of  the  receiver  of  odds  was  comprised  in 
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the  study  of  how  best  to  get  out  of  a wire.  Although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  likely  to  have  ample 
leisure  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  this  direction,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  matters  which 
may  profitably  claim  his  attention.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  rule  to  debar  him  from  pursuing  a 
forward  policy,  and  if  he  undertakes  this  with  any 
success,  he  may  achieve  the  happy  position  of 
inflicting  the  study  of  the  wire  question  upon  his 
reluctant  opponent.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  eyes  of  some  players 
who  are  conscious  of  being  better  in  thought  than 
in  execution,  that  they  habitually  sacrifice  a bisque 
in  order  to  obtain  the  first  innings.  This  is  by  no 
means  a bad  plan,  especially  if  this  sacrifice  of  a 
bisque  offers  a reasonable  prospect  of  a successful 
break.  An  object  which  the  bisque  receiver  should 
always  keep  in  view,  is  the  advancement  of  one  of 
his  balls  to  the  rover  hoop  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
he  can  get  to  this  point,  or  near  it,  keeping  one  of 
his  bisques  in  hand,  he  will,  to  a large  extent,  retain 
command  of  the  situation.  For,  however  tortoise- 
like his  other  ball  may  be,  the  opponent  will  have, 
staring  him  in  the  face,  the  probability  amounting, 
except  in  the  case  of  a successful  wire,  almost  to  a 
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certainty,  of  having  one  of  his  balls  killed  as  soon  as 
he  has  passed  the  last  hoop. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  considerable  art  in  knowing 
when  to  take  a bisque  to  the  best  advantage, 
whether  the  line  you  are  pursuing  be  offensive  or 
defensive.  There  is  probably  no  matter  in  which 
the  mediocre  player  displays  his  mediocrity  so 
nakedly  as  in  the  claiming  of  bisques  at  inopportune, 
nay  impossible,  moments. 

The  bisque  which  gives  us  most  pleasure 
is  probably  that  which  enables  us  to  dribble  up 
to  our  opponent,  and  steal  the  break  which 
he  has  laid  for  his  partner.  For  here  we  are 
enabled  to  taste  something  of  the  satisfaction  of 
the  cuckoo,  who  quietly  annexes  a structure  which 
another  has  prepared  for  himself,  and  who  politely 
proceeds  to  utilize  it  for  the  very  purpose  for  which 
its  architect  originally  designed  it.  Opportunities 
for  doing  this  will  not  very  often  occur,  but  when 
they  do,  be  careful  to  seize  them  at  once.  No 
expenditure  of  a bisque  could  be  more  profitable. 

A bisque  which  we  always  look  back  upon  with 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  is  that  which  permitted 
us  to  continue  to  successful  termination  a break 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  cut  short  by  some 
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ridiculous  blunder.  From  the  due  penalty  of  this 
our  bisque  has  saved  us,  and  our  course  has  been 
continued  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  It  is  really 
much  better  to  make  use  of  your  odds  in  this  way, 
than  to  hoard  them  up  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  required  to  rescue  you  from  places  of 
difficulty.  When  used  in  the  way  just  described, 
they  are  frequently  wonderful  restorers  of  waning 
confidence,  a quality  which  will  give  you  more  help 
in  tight  places  than  many  bisques. 

Your  points  may  be  very  usefully  employed 
in  laying  the  break  for  your  other  ball,  that 
is  for  your  backward  ball,  when  the  one  is 
well  on  towards  the  rover  hoop.  For  some 
curious  reason,  circumstances  will  sometimes  seem 
to  conspire  against  the  advance  of  one  ball  of 
a side,  even  when  both  are  being  piloted  by 
the  same  hand.  To  overcome  this  apparent 
conspiracy,  a bisque  may  very  well  be  expended. 
When  such  a combination  is  directed  against  one 
of  the  adverse  balls,  you  should  immediately  enrol 
yourself  as  a conspirator,  and  aid,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  including  the  expenditure  of  treasure 
in  the  shape  of  bisques,  in  preventing  the  advance- 
ment of  this  ball.  And,  as  a conspirator,  it  will  be 
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fitting  that  you  should  not  be  too  open  in  this 
matter.  You  should,  by  your  manoeuvres,  though 
never  by  your  language,  endeavour  to  convey  to 
your  opponent  that  it  is  Fate,  and  not  you,  by 
whom  he  is  being  thwarted,  thus  producing  in  him 
a mental  attitude  which  is  highly  favourable  to  your 
prospects.  “ Ars  est  celare  artem .” 

A question  upon  which  there  has  been  much 
discussion  is  that  which  refers  to  the  best  place  on 
the  ground  for  the  taking  of  a bisque.  Some  hold 
that  it  should  never  be  taken  except  on  the 
boundary,  while  others  assert  that  the  middle  is  the 
only  proper  place.  The  truth  lies,  of  course,  partly 
with  both  sides,  and  wholly  with  neither.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  which 
decide  you  to  take  the  bisque.  If,  for  instance,  the 
three  balls  are  in  the  middle,  and  your  hoop  is  two- 
to-peg,  it  might  very  probably  be  good  tactics  to 
play  a gentle  shot  towards  one  of  the  balls,  with  a 
view  of  taking  a bisque  in  the  event  of  a miss.  By 
so  doing  you  would  pick  up  a very  favourable  break, 
and  expend  your  bisque  to  great  advantage.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  two  only  of  the  balls  are  in  the 
middle  and  the  other  is  on  the  boundary,  and  you 
have  decided  that  a bisque  shall  be  taken,  you  should 
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select  the  ball  on  the  boundary  for  your  shot. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  by 
going  at  once  to  the  distant  ball,  you  lose  no  time  in 
getting  it  into  play  for  the  four-ball  break.  The 
second  is  that  in  making  your  shot  on  to  the 
boundary,  you  can  afford  to  disregard  that  element 
of  strength,  which  must  claim  your  particular 
attention  if  you  shoot  at  one  of  the  centre  balls.  In 
any  event,  whether  the  balls  are  all  in  the  middle  or 
one  is  on  the  boundary,  indeed  wherever  they  may 
be  when  you  have  decided  to  take  a bisque, 
remember  to  select  a particular  ball  and  to  play  for 
a roquet  on  that  ball.  If  you  hit  it  you  save  your 
bisque,  whereas  if  you  merely  “blaze  into  the 
brown  ” as  it  were,  with  nothing  more  definite  in 
your  mind  than  a vague  notion  that  it  is  about  time 
you  took  a bisque,  you  will  very  probably  find  that 
you  have  made  the  expenditure  to  no  better  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  yourself  a long  shot.  The  mode 
of  procedure  which  you  intend  to  adopt  should 
always  be  carefully  thought  out  beforehand.  And 
do  not  be  induced  to  modify  your  original  decision 
by  the  temptation  offered  by  some  gallery  stroke. 
Bisques  are  precious  things,  and  their  value  should 
not  be  jeopardised  by  the  attempt  to  perform 
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difficult  manoeuvres.  Make  as  many  easy  strokes  as 
will  suit  your  purpose,  but  when  you  are  face  to  face 
with  a difficult  one  which  has  to  be  negociated  if 
the  turn  is  to  continue,  it  is  much  safer  to  desist, 
and  content  yourself  with  the  useful,  but  inglorious 
expedient  of  laying  the  break  for  your  partner. 

In  foursomes  the  captain  should  nearly  always 
be  the  one  to  take  the  bisque.  Circumstances 
certainly  arise  in  which  he  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
delegate  this  duty  to  his  partner,  but  except  where 
the  partner  is  of  almost  equal  calibre  with  himself, 
such  circumstances  are  exceptional. 

Assuming  that  the  captain  is  in  his  right  place  as 
captain,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  him  possessed  of  more 
knowledge,  nerve,  and  skill  than  his  partner, 
qualities  which  are  demanded  in  a high  degree  in 
most  situations  where  a bisque  has  become 
necessary.  The  better  player  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  rule  of  tactics  enjoining  him  to  advance  the 
weaker  brother.  This  will  caution  him  against 
using  his  bisque  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  break, 
if,  by  so  doing,  he  has  to  run  away  from  a partner 
who  is  nervous  and  easily  depressed.  To  use  a 
bisque  for  getting  to  the  rover  hoop  early  in  the 
game,  while  sound  in  singles,  is  open  to  this 
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objection  in  foursomes,  that  the  procedure  may 
alarm  your  partner  very  much  more  than  your 
antagonist.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  undertaken 
without  due  consideration.  If  the  weaker  brother 
is  to  be  allowed  a bisque  of  his  very  own  to  play 
with,  he  may  profitably  use  it  to  save  the  situation 
when  he  has  bungled  a stroke  in  the  middle  of  his 
break.  Except  in  such  an  eventuality,  or  in  the 
case  of  a desperate  effort  to  save  the  game,  the 
bisque  should  be  entrusted  to  the  stronger  nerve 
and  greater  skill  of  the  captain. 

The  most  artistic  use  to  which  a bisque  can  be 
put  by  the  stronger  player  is  the  laying  of  a break 
for  his  partner  when  the  next  player  has  been 
carefully  wired.  The  knowledge  that  this  ogre’s 
hands  are  tied  will  enable  the  weaker  brother  to 
play  with  a confidence  which  he  might  otherwise 
lack.  Moreover,  the  successful  wiring  of  the 
opponent  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
captain,  and,  when  it  is  accomplished,  it  will 
effectually  prevent  the  bisque  from  being  rendered 
immediately  useless  by  a long  shot  by  the  next 
player. 

Bisques  are  by  no  means  the  unalloyed  blessings 
which  some  would  suppose  them  to  be.  When  things 
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go  nicely,  when  the  bisques  “ come  off,”  when  each 
one  materially  alters  the  aspect  of  the  game  to  your 
advantage ; when  the  last  one,  which  you  have 
carefully  kept  up  your  sleeve,  enables  you  to  win  the 
game  without  giving  your  opponent  another  shot ; 
then  do  you  sing  songs  of  praise  to  their  inventor, 
and  persuade  yourself  that  with  so  and  so  many 
you  are  invincible. 

But  what  when  things  are  perverse,  when  bisque 
after  bisque,  even  to  that  prickly  one  specially 
designed  for  the  execution  of  the  opponent’s  forward 
ball,  are  one  by  one  ruthlessly  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  your  own  incompetence  ? The  first  may  have 
been  well  expended  in  laying  a promising  break  for 
your  partner.  The  all  important  wiring  shot  was, 
however,  somewhat  wanting  in  accuracy,  and  bang 
comes  your  opponent,  with  pitiless  hand,  to  nullify 
your  well  laid  schemes.  After  languishing  in  the 
cold  shades  of  fruitless  finessing,  and  mourning  the 
monotony  of  many  misses,  you  perceive  what  looks 
like  a favourable  opportunity  for  picking  up  a break, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  your  second  bisque,  you 
commence  a promising  career.  In  your  anxiety  to 
“ be  up,”  as  golfers  say,  you  forget  that  the 
approach  to  that  third  hoop  is  down  a slight  incline, 
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and  when  your  ball  comes  to  rest,  it  is  unpleasantly 
close  to  the  right-hand  wire.  Prudence  bids  you 
remember  that  the  shot  is  a difficult  one,  that  you 
are  using  the  next  player,  that  your  enforced  and 
prolonged  inactivity  has  chilled  and  dispirited  you. 
But,  no ! you  have  used  a bisque  to  get  this  break, 
and  there  must  be  no  looking  behind.  So, 
relegating  prudence  to  a back  seat,  you  summon  to 
your  aid  such  maxims  as  “ None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair,”  “ De  Vaudace , de  Vaudace  et  toujours 
de  Vaudace .”  You  cannot  remember  who  said  them, 
but  they  sound  very  fine,  and  they  are  so  helpful. 
When  you  have  missed  the  hoop  and  wasted  the 
bisque,  you  have  ample  time  to  wonder  how  you 
can  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  such 
bombastic  nonsense — such  is  the  gratitude  of  man 
for  his  great  heritage  of  ennobling  sentiments. 

With  two  bisques  frittered  away  and  your 
opponent  forging  fearlessly  ahead,  you  become  over- 
whelmed with  a sense  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  to  the  extent  even  of  upbraiding  yourself 
for  wasting  so  many  precious  hours  on  a profitless 
game,  and  you  yield  up  the  ghost,  in  the  shape  of 
your  last  bisque,  with  the  resigned  air  of  one  whose 
thoughts  are  intent  upon  higher  things.  In  such  a 
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case  the  bisques  have  not  only  been  of  no  assistance 
to  you,  they  have  positively  contributed  to  your 
demoralization  by  impressing  upon  your  unwilling 
senses  the  whole  extent  of  your  inferiority. 
Without  them,  beaten  though  you  may  have  been, 
you  might  still  have  fought  your  fight  to  the  end, 
comforting  yourself  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
game  is  never  lost  till  it  is  won.  But  you  trusted 
to  those  bisques  to  put  you  on  an  equality  with 
your  adversary — and  they  failed  you  ! 

From  which  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  croquet, 
as  in  everything  else,  “ it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.” 


( i97  ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Style. 

In  Croquet  the  3 are  two  recognized  styles,  on 
the  respective  merits  of  which  there  has  been  much 
fruitless  discussion. 

The  old  school  of  player  used  what  is  now  known 
as  side-play  for  all  his  strokes.  The  striker  stood 
much  as  a batsman  stands  at  the  wicket,  swinging 
his  mallet  across,  in  front  of  his  body.  This  was 
the  recognized  style,  elaborate  instructions  for 
the  attainment  of  which  were  laid  down  by 
“ Cavendish  ” and  others. 

The  player’s  toes  were  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  apart,  his  heels  rather  closer.  He  should 
stand  about  three  inches  from  his  ball,  and  his 
mallet  should  be  quite  perpendicular  to  the  ground, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Carter  revolutionized  all  this  by 
winning  the  championship  with  a style,  now  called 
“ front-play,”  which  flew  in  the  face  of  all  the 
hitherto  accepted  maxims.  Instead  of  facing  his 
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own  ball,  he  stood  sideways  to  it,  and  faced  the 
object-ball,*  swinging  his  mallet  along  the  side  of 
his  body.  He  might  have  gone  on  playing  in  this 
style  until  the  Greek  Kalends  without  attracting 
any  serious  attention,  had  he  been  an  indifferent 
player.  Being,  however,  as  good  a player  as  had 
ever  handled  a mallet  in  any  style,  there  were,  of 
course,  not  wanting  people  who  declared  that  his 
success  was  due  to  his  peculiar  style,  and  that 
“ front-play  ” was  the  only  proper  way  of  striking 
the  ball. 

Then  arose  a host  of  imitators  who  cultivated  his 
peculiarities,  without  in  any  degree  displaying  his 
skill,  and  a controversy  ensued  as  to  whether 
“front-play”  should  or  should  not  be  permitted. 
If  Croquet’s  sudden  decline  in  public  favour  was 
to  be  regretted  for  many  ^reasons,  it  has,  at  least, 
this  to  its  credit,  that  it  effectually  put  a stop  to  the 
nonsensical  bickering  which  used  to  go  on  as  to  the 
fairness  or  otherwise  of  any  particular  style  of  play. 

The  “revivalist”  recognizes  that  it  is  as  absurd 
to  prescribe  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  ball  is  to 
be  struck  as  it  would  be  to  insist  upon  every  player 
having  hair  of  a particular  colour. 

Nor,  putting  aside  the  question  of  fairness,  would 
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it  serve  any  good  purpose  to  try  to  estimate  the 
advantages  of  either  method  of  play  from  a purely 
utilitarian  stand-point.  The  old  maxim  that  “the 
right  way  is  the  best  way,”  has  here  no  proper 
application.  The  best  way  is  the  easiest  way,  and 
what  that  is,  each  player  in  this  matter  must 
discover  for  himself.  The  various  styles  of  first- 
class  exponents  of  batting  and  bowling  in  cricket, 
of  driving  and  putting  at  golf,  show  very  plainly 
that,  within  certain  wide  limits,  each  man  is  a law 
unto  himself,  and  that  uniformity  or  anything 
approaching  it  is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence. 

Of  the  four  best  players  which  recent  croquet 
has  produced,  namely,  Messrs.  Carter,  Bruce,  Willis 
and  Clement  Powell,  the  first  two  are  front 
players,  and  the  last  two,  side-players. 

Among  the  ladies,  Miss  Maud  Drummond,  Miss 
de  Winton,  Miss  Olive  Henry,  and  Miss  Gower, 
have  been  most  successful  in  public.  The  first  and 
last  named  are  front-players,  the  other  two  are 
side-players. 

In  the  matter  of  execution,  therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  styles.  Some  players,  Mr.  Lillie 
for  example,  deliberately  adopt  the  different  styles 
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for  different  strokes,  and,  on  occasion,  the  most 
rigid  front-player  is  obliged  to  play  a side-stroke, 
and  vice  versa . It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lillie’s  method 
is  the  real  solution  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as 
any  further  solution  is  required,  and  that  some 
strokes  are  more  easily  performed  in  one  way  and 
some  in  another.  The  beginner,  however,  will  do 
well  to  make  up  his  mind  definitely  which  school 
he  is  going  to  follow,  and  abide  by  his  decision  until 
he  can  perform  all  the  elementary  strokes  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  these  two  accepted 
methods,  there  are  variations  which  are  sufficiently 
startling.  If  Mr.  Carter  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  front-player,  it  must  surely  require  a stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  include  in  the  same  category 
with  him  some  of  those  who  claim  to  follow  his 
methods. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  better  than 
any  verbal  description  could  do,  the  attitude 
adopted  by  him  for  an  ordinary  stroke.  His 
intention,  Mr.  Carter  explains,  is  to  get  the  object- 
ball,  his  own  ball,  the  central  line  of  the  mallet- 
head,  and  his  two  hands  into  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  a point  midway  between  his  two  eyes. 
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Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  imitating  carefully  the 
stance  and  the  grip  of  the  mallet  in  the  illustration, 
let  any  one  who  desires  to  become  a front-player, 
move  his  mallet  with  various  strengths,  along  the 
necessary  line  of  fire.  When  the  initial  difficulties 
of  attitude  have  been  overcome,  the  gentle  strokes 
will  appear  sufficiently  easy ; it  is  the  hard  shots 
which  constitute  the  crux.  For  the  further  the 
mallet  is  taken  back,  the  greater  is  the  strain  upon 
the  already  severely  taxed  left  wrist,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  point  at  which  the  line  made  by  the 
handle  is  parallel  to  the  ground,  the  ordinary 
person’s  muscles  give  out,  and,  if  he  is  to  retain  hold 
of  the  mallet  at  all,  one  of  two  things  must  happen. 
Either  he  must  allow  a half-turn  of  his  right  hand 
on  the  mallet,  or  the  head  of  the  implement  will,  on 
reaching  the  point  indicated,  be  right  across,  i.e.  at 
right  angles  to,  the  intended  line  of  flight  of  the 
ball.  Careful  observation  of  Mr.  Carter  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  he  does  neither  of  these  things, 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  he  can  perform  with  his 
muscles  feats  which  are  denied  to  the  ordinary 
mortal.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  at  the  top 
of  his  swing,  there  is  a measure  of  torsion  or  twist, 
but  then  the  mallet  is  seldom  taken  very  far  back, 
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certainly  never  beyond  the  point  already  mentioned, 
and  the  conditions  right  themselves  again  before 
the  ball  is  reached.  To  obtain  the  requisite  strength 
for  a hard  shot  with  a short  swing  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a heavy  mallet,  and  this  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Carter  does.  His  mallet-head  is  made  of  lignum 
vita,  and  weighs  over  five  pounds,  whereas  the 
ordinary  player’s  mallet,  handle  and  all,  very  seldom 
exceeds  four  pounds. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that,  to  be  a correct 
follower  of  Mr.  Carter,  two  things  are  necessary. 
The  first  is  a heavy  mallet,  the  disadvantages  of 
which  have  been  already  considered.  The  second 
is  a strength  of  forearm  muscle  which  is  not 
given  to  every  one.  Assiduous  practice  may 
doubtless  develop  them  to  the  required  standard, 
but  few  will  probably  have  the  patience  to  under- 
take this.  Mr.  Carter’s  pre-eminence  is  therefore 
obviously  not  due  to  his  method  of  play.  He  would 
have  been  a magnificent  player,  whatever  style  he 
had  adopted.  His  style  is  an  idiosyncrasy,  a tour  de 
force , such  as  characterises  true  genius  in  every 
department  in  life.  He  plays  with  a freedom  and  a 
dash,  which,  all  things  considered,  are  perfectly 
astonishing,  and  when  these  qualities  are,  as  in  his 
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case,  associated  with  an  easy  pose  and  an  absence 
of  apparent  effort,  there  results  a combination  to 
to  which  the  word  “ style  ” is  properly  applied. 

But  front-players,  as  a rule,  are,  unfortunately,  not 
correct  followers  of  Mr.  Carter.  Most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  overcome  the,  muscular  difficulty  already 
alluded  to,  by  grasping  the  top  of  the  mallet  with 
the  left  hand,  as  a torch  is  grasped ; the  index 
finger  lying  above  the  other  three,  and  the  thumb 
round  the  handle.  This  expedient  minimises,  if 
it  does  not  entirely  annul,  the  intolerable  strain 
on  the  left  wrist ; which  is  often  further  obviated 
by  holding  the  right  hand  half-way  down  the  mallet. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  stance  is  very  seldom 
the  same  as  Mr.  Carter’s  in  the  illustration,  being 
either  exceedingly  cramped,  or  unduly  extended 
by  drawing  the  right  foot  backwards,  and  it  becomes 
evident  that,  if  Mr.  Carter  is  the  parent  of  front- 
play,  he  must  frequently  be  sorely  put  to  it  to 
recognize  his  own  progeny. 

For  the  truth  is,  whatever  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  front-play,  no  one  can  truthfully  aver 
that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  pleasant  to  the  eye 
of  the  onlooker.  The  positions  are  usually  strained 
and  inartistic,  and  the  strokes  lack  freedom 
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Front  play  is  certainly  an  accepted  style;  it  is  as 
certainly  the  reverse  of  stylish. 

Before  leaving  this  question  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  there  are  some  important  strokes 
which  are  more  difficult  to  the  front  than  to  the 
side-player,  and  others  which  are  practically 
impossible  if  the  striker  retains  his  front  attitude. 

The  roll  or  following  stroke  in  taking  croquet, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  important,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  the  front-player.  Mr. 
Lillie,  who  is  on  the  whole  an  advocate  for  front- 
play,  admits  this  freely.  The  front-player,  Mr. 
Carter  always  excepted,  gets  over  this  difficulty 
by  a mechanical  device;  he  has  an  india-rubber 
face,  J-inch  deep,  to  one  end  of  his  mallet. 
The  effect  of  this  substance  has  been  already 
described,  and  the  whole  question  of  its  use  will 
be  found  reviewed  later,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here  that  when  it  is  employed 
for  the  following  stroke  and  “the  pass/’  the 
difficulty  of  position  entirely  disappears. 

The  stroke,  earlier  described  as  “ the  cut,”  is 
practically  an  impossibility  to  the  front  player.  For 
the  roquet  or  hoop-making,  that  is,  in  single-ball 
shots,  this  stroke,  it  is  true,  is  but  seldom  employed 
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by  the  ordinary  player,  and  then  only  when  in  dire 
straits.  In  taking  croquet,  however,  the  best 
players  frequently  use  this  stroke  when  sending  the 
croqueted  ball  a considerable  distance,  and  retaining 
their  own  ball  near  at  hand.  This  is  the  third 
variety  of  stop-croquet  already  alluded  to,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  many  eventualities,  more 
especially  in  the  four-ball  break.  If  any  one  doubts 
the  impracticability  of  this  stroke  to  the  front 
player,  let  him  place  Blue  and  Red  between  the 
fourth  hoop  and  the  near  corner,  and  endeavour  to 
croquet  Red  past  the  second  hoop,  retaining  Blue 
on  the  near  side  of  the  winning  peg.  It  is  not  an 
easy  stroke,  under  any  circumstances,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a considerable  degree  of  cut  on 
Blue,  but  the  front-player  will  find  this  difficulty 
unpleasantly  increased  by  the  forcible  impact  of 
the  mallet  upon  his  right  foot — an  experience  which 
is  calculated  to  make  him  alter  his  position  when 
next  he  tries  the  stroke. 

To  sum  up  : — The  novice  who  makes  his  decision 
in  favour  of  front-play,  being  drawn  thereto  by  those 
considerations  of  greater  ease  and  accuracy  which 
are  claimed  for  it,  must  be  prepared  for  the  fact 
that,  unless  he  should  use  india-rubber  (which 
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Heaven  forbid),  his  following  and  pass  croquets 
will  be  difficult;  that,  in  addition,  the  cut  stroke 
pure  and  simple,  and  one  kind  of  stop  croquet 
thereon  depending,  are  practically  barred  to  him. 
He  will,  moreover,  do  well  to  remember  that  a 
heavy  mallet  will  probably  be  found  desirable,  one 
of  the  effects  of  which  is  to  render  all  kinds  of 
stop-croquet  extraordinarily  difficult  of  execution. 
Lastly,  if  he  is  not  so  depraved  as  to  be  lost  to  all 
sense  of  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  let  him 
carefully  observe  the  attitude  of  front-players  at  a 
tournament,  and,  in  the  light  of  such  observations, 
let  him  decide  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  artistic 
eye  of  the  onlooker  to  contribute  yet  another  to 
the  grotesque,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat 
unsightly  forms,  which  he  will  thus  find  studding 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  highly  unjust  to  leave 
this  subject  without  noticing  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Carter,  there  are  front-players 
who  are  at  once  graceful  and  accurate.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  among  lady-players. 
Miss  Maud  Drummond  and  Miss  Gower,  to  mention 
but  two  very  typical  cases,  are  both  of  them  not 
only  in  the  very  front  rank  as  skilful  and  successful 
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performers,  but  they  are  also  singularly  easy  and 
natural  in  pose,  and  very  pleasant  to  watch. 

Miss  Drummond’s  well  deserved  successes  are 
very  fresh  in  the  memories  of  most  croquet  players. 
She  won  the  first  gold  medal  of  the  Association  in 
1896,  and  in  1897  she  carried  off  the  Wimbledon 
Club  Championship  for  Ladies.  These  are  the 
most  notable  among  her  many  successful  appear- 
ances, for  she  hardly  ever  plays  in  public  without 
winning  some  important  event. 

Miss  Gower,  who  leapt  into  prominence  in  1898 
by  defeating  Mr.  C.  E.  Willis  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  rubber  games,  appears  to  the  onlooker 
to  be  the  very  personification  of  accuracy.  The 
left  hand  is  held  at  the  top  of  an  unusually  long- 
handled  mallet,  and  the  stroke  appears  to  be  of  a 
pure  pendulum  description.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  most  difficult 
strokes  are  accomplished,  and  after  watching  Miss 
Gower  for  some  time,  the  spectator  is  tempted  to 
inquire  whether  she  has  ever  been  known  to  break 
down.  Even  when  she  does  the  wrong  thing,  it  is 
always  attended  by  that  success  which  alone  justifies 
rashness. 

Any  lady  wishing  to  become  a front-player,  cannot 
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possibly  do  better  than  model  her  style  on  the  lines 
exhibited  by  these  two  ladies,  and  she  will  count 
herself  fortunate  if  she  should  eventually  reach 
anything  approaching  the  form  which  they  are  so 
consistent  in  displaying. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce,  the  winner  of  the  Association 
Gold  Medal  in  1897,  is  a front-player  with  a 
distinctive  and  a very  pleasing,  compact  style.  On 
his  home  ground,  at  Ascot  Heath,  he  has,  so  far, 
proved  himself  invincible,  though  on  other  grounds 
he  varies  even  more  than  most.  When  at  the  top 
of  his  game,  there  is  no  better  or  bolder  executionist 
and  no  sounder  tactician. 

Captain  Drummond  is  another  highly  typical 
front-player.  He  is  one  of  the  most  devoted 

apostles  of  the  game,  and  he  has  been  very  active 
in  popularizing  it,  especially  in  Sussex.  He  is 
probably  the  most  cautious  tactician  in  the  croquet 
world,  and  for  this  reason  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  handicap  players  in  existence.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  above-mentioned. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  most 
typical  side-player  of  the  day,  Mr.  Trevor  Williams. 
He  uses  a light  mallet,  not  more  than  3 lbs.  in 
weight,  and  his  hoop  and  short  roquet  strokes  are 
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played  with  the  wrists  only.  The  mallet  head,  when 
placed  against  the  ball,  is  about  12  inches  away 
from  a line  drawn  across  the  front  of  the  toes,  the 
handle  inclining  towards  the  centre  line  of  the  body, 
at  an  angle  of  about  6oQ  to  the  ground.  All  his 
strokes  are  played  from  this  position,  or  some  very 
slight  modification  of  it. 

Having  got  the  line  of  aim,  the  side-player 
produces  this  line  backwards  through  his  own  ball, 
and  the  mallet  is  swung  along  the  line  thus 
produced,  the  player’s  eye  being  fixed  upon  the 
exact  spot,  on  his  own  ball,  which  he  desires  to 
strike.  There  is  no  stroke  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished from  this  position ; none  that  is,  which  is 
impossible  on  account  of  the  position  alone.  Mr. 
Trevor  William’s  strokes  are  played  with  an  ease 
and  aplomb  which  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  manoeuvres,  especially 
the  pass  and  stop-croquet,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
positioning  for  hoops,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  very  good  all-round  play. 
He  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Willis  and  Mr.  Clement  Powell 
are  the  only  players  who  have  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Carter  in  public  for 
a period  of  fourteen  years. 
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Mr.  Willis,  although  not  a front-player,  is, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  a typical  side-player. 
Place  him  on  a pivot  in  position  for  a shot,  and 
give  him  a half-turn  to  the  left,  and  his  position  will 
closely  resemble  Mr.  Carter’s.  Having  replaced  him 
in  as  he  originally  was,  if  you  now  give  him  a half- 
turn to  the  right,  there  will  result  an  almost  exact 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Trevor  William’s  attitude, 
except  that  the  mallet-head  is  rather  closer  to  the 
feet.  There  is.  however,  nothing  of  the  front-player 
about  Mr.  Willis.  He  is  a side-player,  pure  and 
simple,  his  deviation  from  the  ordinary  position 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  hits  across  the  line  of 
flight  of  the  ball.  As  already  explained,  the  effect 
of  this,  when  properly  done,  is  to  put  cut  on  the 
ball,  and  the  astounding  accuracy  of  this  player’s 
long  shots  are  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  effect 
of  this  cut  in  maintaining  the  original  direction,  in 
spite  of  inequalities  in  the  ground. 

Whilst  yielding  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Mr. 
Willis’s  play,  the  present  writer  cannot  recommend 
him  as  an  exemplar  to  the  tyro,.  To  excel  at  croquet 
in  Mr.  Willis’s  style  you  must  be — a Mr.  Willis. 
Every  stroke  he  plays,  even  the  simplest,  is  really 
an  immensely  difficult  one,  such  as  we  duffers  can 
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only  admire  at  a distance ; indeed,  when  our 
luncheon  has  disagreed,  we  may  even  be  tempted  to 
stigmatise  them  as  flukes.  His  style  has  at  least 
this  in  common  with  Mr.  Carter’s,  that  it  is  an 
eccentricity  of  genius,  outside  and  above  the  rules 
which  must  guide  ordinary  players.  The  eccen- 
tricities we  may  succeed,  monkey-like,  in  imitating ; 
the  genius,  alas ! is  denied  to  us. 

Besides  Mr.  Trevor  Williams  there  are  other 
typical  side-players  of  first  rank,  whose  styles  may 
confidently  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
beginners,  namely,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Law,  Mr. 
C.  D.  Locock,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Powell.  Mr.  Law, 
who  sometimes  plays  under  the  name  of  “ A. 
Bolde,”  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  veterans  of  the 
game.  He  is  a bold,  free  player,  possessed  of  a 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
tactics  which  are  given  to  few.  He  was  at  one 
time,  by  universal  consent,  the  most  brilliant  player 
in  England.  Ill  health  has  recently,  very  unfortu- 
nately, interfered  with  his  play,  but  when  he  does 
appear  in  public,  it  is  a great  treat  to  watch  him. 
He  undertakes,  and  executes  with  success,  more 
difficult  shots  than  any  other  player,  and  his  game 
is  never  slow  or  “ pokey.”  He  was  the  inventor  of 
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the  jump-stroke,  and  also  of  the  crushing-stroke. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  asserts  that  it  was 
made  a foul  because  no  one  could  do  it  except 
himself!  He  uses  a light  mallet. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Locock,  who  is  even  better  known  as 
a chess  player  than  as  an  exponent  of  croquet,  is  a 
side-player  of  great  ease  and  accuracy.  Upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  playing  in  public,  he 
has  been  known  to  finish  the  game  in  two  breaks, 
going  round,  first  with  one  ball  and  then  with  the 
other.  The  one  defect  in  his  style  is  the  large 
amount  of  “ block  ” which  he  puts  upon  most  of 
his  strokes — even  his  long  shots. 

Mr.  Clement  Powell,  the  1898  Open  Champion, 
is  also  a side-player,  though  by  no  means  a 
typical  one.  His  mallet  is  more  upright  than  is 
usual  in  this  style,  and  the  feet  are  much  nearer 
the  ball.  He  uses  a 3 lb.  mallet,  which  enables  him 
to  execute  difficult  manoeuvres  with  niceness  and 
delicacy.  He  is  an  excellent  long  shot,  and  seems  to 
miss  fewer  short,  or  middle  distance  roquets  than 
most  other  players.  His  knowledge  of  the  game,  its 
tactics,  laws  and  etiquette,  is  unsurpassed. 

Among  the  ladies  there  are  several  side-players 
of  first  rank.  The  most  typical  of  these  is,  perhaps, 
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Mrs.  Spong.  She  stands  in  any  easy  graceful 
position,  with  her  mallet  about  9 inches  away 
from  her  feet.  All  her  strokes  are  admirably  played, 
and  if  her  tactics  were  as  sound  as  her  execution  is 
accurate  and  her  pose  elegant,  there  would  be  no 
more  successful  player  in  England. 

Comparisons  are  dangerous,  but  if  the  present 
writer  were  obliged  to  name  the  lady  whose  play 
gave  him  most  pleasure  to  witness,  his  choice  would 
fall  on  Miss  Olive  Henry.  Both  in  1896  and  1897 
she  promised  to  become  a player  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  and  in  1898  this  promise  was  amply  fulfilled 
by  her  capture  in  that  year,  both  of  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Association  and  the  Open  Championship. 
Both  these  prizes  were  competed  for  in  large  and 
powerful  fields,  and  on  both  occasions  her  pre- 
eminence was  ungrudgingly  conceded.  The  critic, 
in  the  security  of  his  sanctum,  might,  with  some 
justice,  complain  that  her  game  is  over-bold,  but 
such  is  her  execution,  especially  in  long  shots  and 
rushes,  that  she  compels  admiration,  even  when 
her  tactics  are  risky.  No  game  in  which  she  is 
engaged  ever  lacks  incident  or  interest. 

There  is  no  better  lady  player  than  Miss  Maud 
de  Winton,  the  winner  of  the  Association  Gold 
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Medal  in  1897.  She  is  a side-player  of  great 
freedom  and  brilliancy.  To  watch  her  play  against 
an  opponent  to  whom  she  is  giving  many  points,  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  she  was  strong 
neither  in  thought  nor  execution.  When  matched 
against  an  opponent  of  her  own  calibre,  however, 
she  displays  an  amount  of  judgment,  resource  and 
accuracy  which  renders  her  a most  formidable 
antagonist  in  any  company. 

Other  things  being  equal,  side-players,  as  a rule, 
use  much  lighter  mallets  than  front  players.  This 
is  a distinct  advantage  to  the  former  in  some  ways. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  strokes 
are  very  much  more  difficult  with  a heavy  implement 
than  with  a light  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  fact  that  there  are  any  strokes  where  the 
converse  of  this  is  true. 

A light  mallet  is,  moreover,  very  much  better  for 
tournament  play,  for  the  reason  that  several  games 
must  be  played  in  succession  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  a heavy  mallet  is  very  apt  to  tire  the  arm  of 
the  player.  The  majority  even  of  side-players,  use 
mallets  which  are  unnecessarily  heavy.  It  is  a 
fashion  of  the  moment  much  to  be  deplored, 
conducing  as  it  does  to  fatigue,  and  not  to 
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accuracy.  Most  important,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  fact  that  it  is  destructive  of  freedom, 
and  is  very  apt  to  produce  a style  which  is  cramped 
and  laborious.  A mallet  which  is  properly 
proportioned  to  the  player  should  be  held  with  both 
hands  quite  close  to  the  free  end  of  the  handle  (see 
the  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Spong  and  Mr.  Trevor 
Williams). 

If  a mallet  is  too  heavy  the  player  seeks  to 
equalize  matters  by  grasping  the  stem,  with  one  or 
both  hands,  about  its  middle,  an  expedient  which, 
though  very  effective,  is  apt  to  cause  very  cramped 
and  ungainly  attitudes.  It  is  well  therefore  to  be 
sure  that  your  mallet,  when  properly  held,  “ comes 
up  ” easily,  a matter  in  which  the  proper  balance  is 
of  great  importance,  even  in  mallets  of  identical 
weight. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Ethics. 

“ Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.” 

Croquet  is,  and  always  has  been,  a game  of  the 
classes.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  very  unlikely 
ever  to  become  a pastime  of  the  masses.  At  first 
sight  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  any  considerations  on  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  would  be  superfluous. 

And  yet  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  In 
every  game  there  exists,  in  addition  to  the  rules,  a 
code  of  unwritten  laws,  which  is  called  Etiquette. 
It  is  generally  an  unhappy  ignorance  of  these  laws 
which  leads  to  their  breach,  and  offences  against 
them,  though  punishable  in  very  sooth,  are 
avenged,  not  so  much  by  statutory  penalty,  as  by 
social  disfavour.  This  disfavour,  though  strong, 
deep  and  permanent,  is  nevertheless,  for  the  most 
part  silent,  so  that  the  delinquent  who  offends 
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through  ignorance  may  find  himself  suffering  from 
a species  of  social  ostracism,  without  bein  in  the 
least  cognisant  of  the  cause. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  rules  of  etiquette  are  the 
particular  application  to  a definite  subject  of  those 
rules  of  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  guide  us  in  our  ordinary  dealings  with  our 
fellows.  Serious  games  of  skill  call  forth  particular 
qualities,  which  in  their  turn,  demand  a certain 
atmosphere  for  their  proper  exhibition,  so  that 
what  may  be  unobjectionable  at  a dinner-table  or  in 
a ball-room,  may  become  the  acme  of  bad  taste, 
when  a game  of  skill  is  being  played  in  public. 

In  this  matter  croquet  is  in  the  same  category 
as  whist,  billiards  and  chess.  In  these  indoor 
games,  players  and  onlookers  have  been  educated 
in  the  unwritten  code  by  a course  of  discipline 
extending  through  several  generations.  A man 
now  knows  that  he  must  enter  a billiard-room 
quietly,  and  refrain  from  doing  anything  which  will 
distract  the  players’  attention.  He  is  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  absolute  silence  either  in  the  whist 
room  or  at  the  chess  table,  and,  if  he  should  offend 
in  any  particular,  a look  is  generally  sufficient  to 
recall  him  to  a sense  of  his  surroundings.  But  this 
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atmosphere  of  restraint  seems  in  some  way  to 
dissolve,  when  the  venue  is  changed  from  four  walls 
and  artificial  light  to  expanses  of  green  turf  and 
the  light  of  day.  There  is  more  freedom  out  of 
doors  ; we  may  smoke,  we  may  even  lounge — grace- 
fully, if  we  can — on  the  lawns  and  banks.  The 
rustle  of  the  trees,  the  song  of  birds  invite  us  to 
the  freedom  and  indolence  of  happy  things.  And 
yet,  though  it  is  out  of  doors,  the  game  played  on 
that  ground  with  hoops  and  pegs  is  a serious  one. 
It  demands  qualities  of  eye,  hand,  nerve  and 
judgment  in  no  less  a degree  than  any  of  the  indoor 
games  above  mentioned,  and,  if  these  qualities  are 
to  have  free  play,  the  spectators  must  observe  the 
same  rules  of  courtesy  and  consideration  to  which 
they  yield  an  unhesitating  obedience  when  watching 
one  of  these  others. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  let  us  have  silence  on  the 
ground  when  an  important  match  is  afoot.  To 
demand  the  same  degree  of  silence  which  is 
essential  in  the  whist  room  were  unreasonable,  but 
such  a degree  of  silence  as  indicates  that  the  chief 
matter  of  interest  is  the  game  which  is  being  played, 
may  justly  be  expected.  If  people  have  affairs  of 
greater  moment  to  discuss,  they  should  remove 
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themselves  out  of  earshot  of  the  players.  The 
subject  which  they  are  talking  about  may  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  one  of  the  combatants, 
whose  attention  may  thus  be  withdrawn  from  the 
game,  to  his  serious  detriment.  If  talking  there 
must  be,  it  should  be  conducted  in  subdued  tones, 
with  restraint. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  croquet  is 
a trial  of  skill,  and  that  each  player  is  entitled  to  a 
full  measure  of  fair  play.  Now,  some  of  the  best 
players  are  of  a nervous  temperament,  and  are  liable 
to  be  seriously  deranged  by  small  matters  which 
would  be  passed  unobserved  by  a person  of  more 
robust  organization.  Such  people  are  very  slow  to 
make  complaint,  because  the  mere  effort  of 
complaining  is  seriously  disturbing  to  their 
equilibrium,  and  they  will  bear  silently,  though 
resentfully,  things  which  they  are  only  too  well 
aware  are  acting  as  a serious  handicap  upon  their 
chances  of  success. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  sight  whether  either 
or  both  combatants  are  nervous  or  not,  spectators 
should  always  assume  that  at  least  one  of  them  is 
liable  to  be  upset  by  anything,  however  slight, 
which  is  outside  the  all  important  question  at  issue. 
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If  this  were  always  done  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  complaint  than  now,  unhappily,  exists,  on 
account  of  onlookers  walking  across  the  ground, 
engaging  the  players  in  conversation,  making 
audible  remarks  about  style,  tactics,  and  other 
subjects  of  topical  interest.  Nor  would  it  be 
necessary  to  frame,  as  has  been  done  before  now, 
special  laws  to  avoid  the  unfairness  and  impropriety 
of  a spectator  calling  a player’s  attention  to  facts 
which  materially  affect  his  prospects  in  the  game ; 
that  he  is  playing  with  the  wrong  ball,  for  example. 

During  a match  the  ground,  for  the  time  being, 
should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  match.  They  do  not  seek,  and 
frequently  do  not  desire,  the  presence  of  spectators. 
If  such  there  be,  their  first  consideration  should  be 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  those  who  are 
affording  the  spectacle,  and  these  are  best  consulted 
by  such  a measure  of  silence  and  self-effacement  as 
is  demanded  from  the  audience  in  any  other  well 
conducted  public  entertainment. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  foregoing  and  kindred  consider- 
ations, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  spectators 
owe  a duty  to  the  players,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
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latter  owe  a duty  of  courtesy  to  those  who 
pay  them  the  compliment  of  watching  and, 
perchance,  of  applauding  their  performance.  It  is 
sometimes  a little  difficult  to  remember  this,  as,  for 
instance,  when  a person  stalks  up  to  you  when  you 
are  attempting  a difficult  stroke,  and  demands  in 
strident  tones  how  the  game  stands,  or  what  your 
other  ball  is  for.  If  you  feel  impelled  to  answer  such 
a person  according  to  his  deserts,  you  may  do  so 
without  any  breach  of  etiquette,  but  it  is  wiser,  as  a 
rule,  to  ignore  the  question  altogether  and  suggest 
that  he  has  a smut  on  his  face,  or  a mote  in  his  eye, 
or  anything  else  which  will  take  him  to  the  nearest 
looking-glass  in  the  pavilion. 

But  the  unwritten  code  of  etiquette  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  demeanour  and  attitude  of  one 
player  towards  another.  If  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation are  expected  of  onlookers,  they  are  demanded 
in  a very  high  degree  by  one  combatant  from  the 
other.  Not  only  courtesy  and  consideration,  but 
tact  and  even  tolerance,  must  be  brought  into  play 
if  the  game  is  to  be  conducted  as  games  should  be, 
with  mutual  respect  and  good  feeling. 

And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spectator,  you  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  even  to  demand  from  the 
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opponent,  the  primary  and  essential  boon  of  silence. 
When  he  is  the  striker  he  may,  of  course,  talk  to 
his  heart’s  content — you  need  not  listen.  Silence 
under  nervous  excitement  is  impossible  to  some 
people,  and  one  often  finds  opponents  who  talk 
incessantly,  either  to  the  balls,  or  themselves,  or  the 
assembled  company,  whenever  they  are  in.  To  this 
there  is  no  legitimate  objection.  If  you  did  not 
permit  this  form  of  safety-valve,  a fit  or  some  other 
form  of  explosion  might  be  laid  at  your  door — for 
croquet  is  an  exciting  game.  But  when  you  are 
the  striker,  you  have  a right  to  insist  that  he 
compose  himself,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
according  you  the  same  degree  of  absence  of 
interruption  which  you  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Breaches  of  this  rule  of  silence,  in  one  form  or 
another,  constitute  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
offences  against  the  unwritten  code.  Perhaps  the 
grossest  criminal  is  he  who  dogs  your  footsteps 
from  point  to  point,  and  who,  when  you  are  playing, 
stands  immediately  in  front  or  immediately  behind 
you,  and  makes  running  comments  upon  the  course 
of  events.  “ Whoa,  Red  ! Go  on,  Black  ! Stop  ! 
Oh  ! what  an  awful  fluke!”  This,  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  our  successful  accomplishment  of 
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a stroke  which  we  have  been  practising  in  private 
for  months,  and  of  which  we  are  proportionately 
proud. 

Such  a person  is,  of  course,  a living  offence,  not 
only  against  the  etiquette  of  the  game,  but  against 
every  canon  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling  which 
obtains  in  civilized  communities.  Such  behaviour 
combines  nearly  all  the  worst  forms  of  annoyance 
to  which  the  unfortunate  player  is  liable  to  be 
subjected.  To  begin  with,  no  one  should  stand 
close  to  the  striker.  It  gives  him  a sense  of 
constraint,  which  is  very  objectionable,  leading  him, 
quite  unconsciously,  to  play  in  a manner  much  more 
cramped  than  is  usual  with  him.  A person  who  is 
immediately  behind  your  mallet,  as  it  swings  back, 
is  an  even  greater  annoyance.  The  eye  is  apt  to  be 
lured  away  from  the  ball,  and  the  stroke  spoiled. 
Apart  altogether  from  this  contingency,  however,  it 
is  one  of  those  apparently  trivial  matters  which 
upset  nervous  players.  Reason  with  them  about  it 
as  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that  they  dislike  it,  and 
it  puts  them  off.  Therefore  do  not  do  it. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad,  is  the  person  who 
performs  weird  antics  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  ball,  or  the  hoop,  for  which  you  are  aiming. 
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He  ge's  the  object  ball  and  your  mallet  in  a line, 
and  Hands  with  legs  apart  and  knees  bent,  with 
shoul  ler  high  and  head  awry,  and  one  shut  eye,  his 
fingers  twitching  nervously  on  his  mallet.  Then, 
just  as  you  strike,  he  hops  aside  and  rushes  off  to 
his  cwn  ball,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the 
shot  has  missed.  “ But,”  it  may  be  objected,  “ this 
is  only  a manifestation  of  keenness.”  So  it  is, 
and  as  such,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  than  apathy.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  the  keen  player  should  cultivate 
some  outlet  for  this  quality,  which  does  not  take  the 
form  of  an  annoyance  to  his  opponent.  And  the 
remarks  of  such  a person  ! His  adjurations  to  the 
to  the  balls,  his  offensive  suggestions  that  your  best 
strokes  are  flukes,  his  almost  brutal  delight  when 
any  misfortune  befalls  you — to  mention  them  is 
painful — to  be  forced  to  endure  them  is  to  experi- 
ence such  a climax  of  exasperation  as  stifles  verbal 
expression.  Such  an  antagonist  causes  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  coster  whose 
barrow  was  upset  by  a passing  ’bus,  and  the  load 
scattered  in  the  muddy  street.  In  spite  of  his 
long  and  varied  vocabulary,  he  was  struck  dumb. 
“ There  ain’t  no  word  for  it ! ” was  all  he  could  say. 
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Short  of  such  enormities  as  these,  the  opponent 
may  cause  a deal  of  annoyance  by  mere  amicable 
loquacity.  Himself  blessed  with  a robust  nervous 
system,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  his  well- 
intended  and  friendly  remarks  may  be  seriously 
upsetting  to  yours.  No  sooner  has  he  missed  a 
stroke,  than  he  ambles  up  to  you  and  commences 
an  elaborate  explanation  as  to  how  he  came  to  do 
so  stupid  a thing,  and  he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
volunteer  an  opinion  as  to  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  best  for  you  to  do.  When  the 
soothing  influence  of  his  ministrations  have  caused 
you  to  bungle  an  easy  stroke,  he  will  console  you  by 
ejaculating,  “ Hard  lines  ! ” or  some  other  words 
equally  sympathetic  and  satisfying.  This  is  the 
kind  of  antagonist  who  does  not  scruple  to  tell  you 
that  “ he  has  seen  such  shots  missed/’  when  you 
are  inwardly  cursing  your  own  carelessness  for 
having  left  yourself  a difficult  stroke,  which  a little 
forethought  would  have  rendered  an  easy  one.  Such 
remarks  from  others  do  not  disturb  him,  and  why 
should  they  disturb  you,  especially  when  they  add 
so  materially  to  the  gaiety  of  a somewhat  ponderous 
game' 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  instances 
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of  the  various  types  of  the  loquacious  opponent. 
Such  people  are  generally  well-meaning,  if  a trifle 
coarse-fibred  and  inconsiderate,  and  will  nearly 
always  attend  to  your  wishes,  if  you  explain,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game,  that  you  are  like  the 
man  in  the  hair-dresser’s  shop,  who  preferred  that 
operations  should  be  conducted  in  absolute  silence. 
Of  course,  one  deplores  the  necessity  for  such 
explanations,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to 
make  them  than  to  suffer  the  possible  consequences 
of  their  omission.  A time  will  surely  come  when 
this  necessity  will  no  longer  exist,  when  the 
unwritten  laws  of  croquet  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  generally  observed,  when  the 
talkers  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  nervous  are 
at  rest. 

Croquet  is,  unfortunately,  a game  with  a “past.” 
In  the  matter  of  cheating,  it  had  at  one  time  a great 
and  unenviable  notoriety,  and  even  now,  despite  the 
gravity  of  its  present  aspect,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  outlived  this  serious  reproach. 

In  the  old  garden  party  days  it  was  considered 
very  good  fun  to  move  your  ball  to  a more  favour- 
able position,  and  to  commit  other  peccadilloes  of  a 
similar  nature.  Croquet  was  not  then  a scientific 
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game,  however.  Instead  of  being  the  billiards, 
chess,  or  whist  of  the  lawn  and  the  open  air,  it 
more  nearly  resembled  the  “grab,”  or  “ beggar- 
my-neighbour,”  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  our 
nursery  days,  and  the  ethics  of  these  games  were 
carefully  observed  at  garden  parties  and  similar 
entertainments.  The  serious  element  in  Croquet 
was  developed  side  by  side  with  its  improvements 
as  an  exhibition  of  skill,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  modern  game  lends  no  countenance 
whatever  to  anything  which  savours  of  trickery. 
Fortunately  the  players  of  the  present  day  show 
little  or  no  disposition  to  imitate  the  levity  and 
laxity  which  used  to  prevail  in  these  matters. 
Croquet  is  an  exceedingly  easy  game  at  which  to 
cheat,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  in  view  of 
the  practices  which  used  to  prevail,  it  behoves  every 
player  to  be  especially  careful  to  do  nothing  which 
can  lead  to  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  is  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  antagonist.  The  man 
who  would  cheat  deliberately  at  any  game  is,  of 
course,  beyond  all  codes,  written  or  unwritten.  He 
is  a pariah  to  whom  it  is  useless  to  address  words 
of  friendly  counsel,  an  Ishmael  of  the  realms  of 
sport,  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  terms  of 
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any  sort.  In  so  far  as  etiquette  has  anything,  to  say 
on  such  a matter,  it  deals  not  so  much  with  cheating 
as  with  the  necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  any 
semblance  of  the  unclean  thing. 

Croquet  players  are  not,  as  a rule,  more  suspicious 
than  other  people,  but  if  you  see  your  opponent 
persistently  hovering  round  his  next  player, 
especially  if  he  stand  so  that  you  cannot  see  the 
ball,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a suspicion  that  he  is  there 
for  some  sinister  purpose.  The  suspicion,  more 
often  than  not,  is  dismissed  as  soon  as  it  arises, 
but  the  very  effort  of  recognizing  and  dismissing 
it  comes  as  a shock  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
This  is  a matter  in  which  the  novice  is  very  liable  to 
offend  unwittingly.  He  fails  to  appreciate  that  his 
ball  has  been  placed  as  a pioneer,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  it  will  probably  shortly  be  disturbed ; 
so  he  goes  and  stands  by  it  in  order  to  gauge 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  situation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  to  such  an  one  that  the  time  for 
gauging  a situation  is  at  the  close  of  the  opponent’s 
break.  Standing  by  your  own  ball  cannot  in  any 
way  assist  you.  It  may  possibly  give  rise  to  a 
doubt  in  your  antagonist’s  mind  as  to  the  purity 
of  your  motive  for  being  there,  a circumstance 
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which  would  be  very  unpleasant  for  both  of  you. 
Short  of  this,  it  is  liable  to  obscure  his  view  of  the 
exact  position  of  the  balls,  a matter  of  which  he 
is  constantly  desirous  of  reminding  himself.  There- 
fore, keep  clear  of  the  balls,  especially  of  your  own 
next  player,  and  resign  the  ground  absolutely  to 
your  opponent  as  long  as  his  break  lasts. 

A player  will  sometimes,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
strokes,  go  and  sit  by  a spectator  who  is  known  to 
be  a good  player.  This  is,  of  course,  very  harmless 
in  itself,  and  it  may  seem  harsh  and  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  it  is  not  altogether  expedient.  And 
yet,  if  you  are  giving  several  bisques  to  your 
opponent,  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  may  be  consulting  with  his  friend  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  Very  possibly  he  is  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  may  be  discussing  the 
weather,  or  the  Eastern  Question,  or  the  price  of 
consols,  or  something  equally  trivial  and  unimport- 
ant ; and  of  this  you  try  to  persuade  yourself.  And 
yet  you  wish  he  would  not ! You  proceed  with  your 
break,  and  try  to  dismiss  the  matter.  It  is  in  vain. 
It  may  be  the  price  of  consols  about  which  they 
are  conversing  in  low,  earnest,  almost  agitated 
tones,  but  you  are  quite  certain  it  is  not.  Who  can 
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think  about  a paltry  financial  matter  when  bothered 
by  the  question  of  bisques,  and  when  to  take  them  ? 
Then  you  miss  your  shot ; and  your  suspense,  and 
perhaps  the  game,  are  at  an  end. 

Now,  your  doubts  and  suspicions  may  have  been 
absolutely  unfounded.  Your  antagonist  may  have 
been  exchanging  the  merest  courtesies  with  his 
friend ; talking  about  family  or  private  matters  or 
what  not,  and  you  have  worried  yourself  into  a 
condition  which  has  cost  you  the  break,  possibly 
the  game  ! Thus  to  lose  a kingdom  ! How  absurd  ! 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  you  ought 
never  to  have  been  placed  in  such  a dilemma.  The 
unwritten  code  decrees  quite  definitely  that  your 
opponent  should  avoid  every  appearance,  every 
semblance,  of  unfairness.  It  is  grossly  unfair  and 
highly  improper  to  seek  or  to  accept  advice  from 
an  onlooker,  and  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  your 
antagonist,  however  harmless  in  itself,  which  can 
give  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  such  a thing  in  your 
mind  is  contrary  to  etiquette. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  fortunately,  simple  enough, 
and  has  indeed  been  already  indicated.  It  is,  that, 
next  to  winning  the  game,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration for  you  is  the  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
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of  your  opponent.  And  this  is  really  very  far  from 
being  a counsel  of  pure  unselfishness.  It  is  a very 
poor  satisfaction  to  vanquish  an  adversary  whom 
you  have  been  harassing  all  through  the  game. 
Such  a victory  is  bereft  of  more  than  half  the 
satisfaction  which  should  attend  it.  Win  your 
game  by  all  means — if  you  can,  but  be  careful  in  the 
winning,  that  you  do  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  most  “ faddy  ” opponent  who 
ever  handled  a mallet. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  some  people  are  really 
impossible,  and,  do  what  you  will,  when  playing 
against  them,  you  cannot  escape  condemnation. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but,  as  in  our  course  through 
the  world  we  can  only  consent  to  be  guided  by  our 
own  consciences,  so  our  behaviour  on  the  croquet 
ground  can  only  be  dictated  by  our  own  sense  of 
what  is  fair  and  right.  If  you  will  select  a seat 
away  from  the  onlookers,  and,  when  not  occupying 
it,  will  refrain  from  doing  anything  which  can  annoy 
the  most  exacting  antagonist,  either  actually  or  by 
implication,  then  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  your 
conduct  is  in  the  strictest  keeping  with  the  very 
letter  of  the  unwritten  law. 

Intimately  associated  with  this  subject  is  that 
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other  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “ Sharp 
Practice.”  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  hold 
that  a player  is  in  no  way  bound  to  declare  a 
mistake  which  he  has  made  ; that  if  such  occur,  the 
onus  of  discovering  it  and  claiming  it  rests  abso- 
lutely with  the  other  side ; that,  in  fact,  you  are  not 
justified  in  taking  advantage  of  any  error  of  your 
opponent’s  which  you  have  not  yourself  discovered. 
This  view  is  so  astounding,  so  utterly  contrary  to 
the  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discuss  it  in  reasonable  terms.  A croquet 
ground  covers  a large  area,  and  closely  contested 
games  often  last  a long  time.  It  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  even  of  a man  in  the  best  training,  that  he 
should  follow  his  opponent  over  the  ground,  and 
take  minute  notice  of  every  stroke  which  is  made. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  considerate 
player  frequently  removes  himself  from  the 
opponent’s  vicinity  when  the  latter  is  manipulating 
the  balls,  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  “ putting  him 
off.”  How  then  is  every  mistake  to  be  discovered 
and  claimed  ? It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
law  to  compel  a player  to  declare  his  mistakes — it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  one.  It  is,  however, 
precisely  in  such  matters  that  etiquette  has  her 
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word  to  say ; and  in  this  particular  matter  her 
meaning  is  quite  unequivocal.  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  by  committing  a “foul,”  or  otherwise,  you 
do  something  which  entails  a legal  penalty  upon 
yourself,  and  confers  a legitimate  and  corresponding 
advantage  on  your  opponent.  If  you  conceal  this 
mistake,  you  not  only  run  away  from  the  just  punish- 
ment which[is  your  due,  but  you  also  thereby  deprive 
him  of  his  just  opportunity.  How  can  you  reconcile 
such  conduct  with  the  most  elementary  dictates  of 
good  feeling  and  fair-play  ? No  ! if  you  make  a foul 
stroke,  or  do  anything  else  which  entails  a penalty, 
declare  the  fact,  and  take  the  consequences  like  a 
true  sportsman.  And  remember  to  declare  the  fact 
firmly  and  simply — not  hesitatingly,  with  depreca- 
tion in  your  tone.  Do  not  say  to  your  adversary 
“ The  ball  rebounded  on  to  my  mallet  after  it  had 
struck  the  stick— do  you  claim  a foul  ? ” It  is 
indelicate,  unfair  even,  to  place  him  in  such  a 
position.  You  are  the  delinquent.  Do  not  seek  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  your  act,  either  by 
making  him  into  a policeman — or,  worst  still,  into 
the  defendant  in  his  own  case.  Some  people  are 
kind-hearted,  or  weak — call  it  what  you  will — in  such 
matters,  and  will  sometimes  beg  of  you  to  proceed 
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with  your  break,  in  spite  of  a foul  which  has  been 
apparent  to  everyone.  This  is  a request  which 
must  never  be  acceded  to,  however  loud  their  pro- 
testations that  they  “ would  much  rather.”  If  a 
similar  thing  occurs  a little  later  on,  in  which  your 
positions  are  reversed,  you  feel  bound  in  your  turn 
to  do  the  protesting,  however  much  you  may  dislike 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  croquet.  Would  any 
amount  of  “protesting”  induce  you  to  consider 
yourself  through  a hoop  which  you  had  missed  by  a 
foot  or  more  ? If  not,  what  circumstance  induces 
you  to  forego  the  consequences  of  any  other 
mistake  ? The  only  proper  course  in  these  cases  is 
to  declare  any  error  which  you  have  made,  and  to 
insist,  definitely  and  finally,  upon  paying  the  full 
penalty,  whatever  that  may  be. 

There  are  few  opponents  so  irritating  as  he  who 
is  always  complaining  of  his  bad  luck.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a very  considerable  element  of  luck  in  the 
game,  but  it  is  generally  fairly  evenly  divided. 
And  if  it  is  not ; if  you  consider  that  you  have  a 
strong  case  against  the  Fates  for  the  number  of 
unmerited  troubles  which  fall  to  your  lot,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  anything  is  gained  by  grumbling  ? 
The  effect  upon  your  opponent  is  an  unpleasant 
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one.  He  desires  to  regard  you  favourably  and  treat 
you  with  courtesy;  and  yet,  by  your  puerile 
behaviour,  your  wild  and  weak  complaining,  you  are 
doing  all  you  can  to  show  yourself  unworthy  of  any 
consideration.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  look  at  the  matter  through 
your  spectacles,  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  he  should  regard  your  misfortunes  as 
due  either  to  his  own  craft  or  to  your  clumsiness. 
If,  therefore,  you  are  never  so  convinced  that  the 
luck  is  against  you,  do  not  lower  yourself  in  your 
antagonist’s  eyes  by  a course  of  procedure  which 
tends  to  make  him  uncomfortable,  or  contemptuous, 
or  both.  For  though  the  effect  upon  him  may  be 
unpleasant,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  effect  upon 
yourself  will  be  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree. 
Loud  and  constant  grumbling  produces  that  curious 
state  of  mind  in  which  one  actually  believes  that 
complaint  of  one  disaster  will  tend  to  avert  another, 
the  state  in  which  we  willingly  lean  on  anything 
and  everything  which  is  outside  our  own  resources  ; 
the  state,  in  short,  of  utter  and  hopeless  demorali- 
zation. If  luck  is  against  you  the  situation  demands 
more  care,  more  self-reliance,  more  self-restraint, 
more  determination.  These  qualities  cannot  exist 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  and, 
if  you  wish  to  summon  them  to  your  aid,  you 
must  bury  your  trivial  grievances  until  the  end  of 
the  game. 

Bad  as  it  is  to  hear  your  antagonist  growling 
about  the  ill-fortune  which  dogs  his  footsteps,  it  is 
infinitely  worse  to  have  him  grumbling  about  the 
extra  good  fortune  which  attends  yours.  Nothing 
is  in  such  bad  taste  as  the  constant  suggestion 
that  successfully  accomplished  strokes  are  due  to 
mere  luck.  It  implies  that  your  skill  is  so  small 
that  it  needs  the  special  intervention  of  Fortune 
to  enable  you  to  compass  manoeuvres  presenting 
even  the  slightest  difficulty.  To  say  that  this  is 
offensive  is  to  understate  the  matter  ridiculously, 
but  then  the  condition  of  mind  which  produces 
such  complaints  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
When  your  opponent  has  got  to  the  stage  of 
inveighing  against  his  own  bad  luck,  he  is  already 
practically  demoralized  ; when  he  reaches  the  length 
of  reproaching  Fortune  for  the  favours  which  she 
showers  upon  you,  he  is  generally  thoroughly  out 
of  temper. 

Now,  of  all  intolerable  nuisances,  unquestionably 
the  worst  is  the  man  who  is  unable  to  control 
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his  temper  on  the  croquet-ground.  He  combines 
in  himself  a whole  series  of  “ awful  examples.” 
Some  aspects  of  the  game  are,  of  course,  apt  to 
be  exceedingly  irritating,  and  the  behaviour  of 
your  opponent  may  possibly  serve  to  sharpen  the 
asperities  of  trying  situations,  but  unless  you  can 
school  yourself  to  face  and  overcome  these 
difficulties,  it  is  much  better  to  relinquish  the  game 
altogether  than  continue  it  to  the  bitter  end.  For 
if  you  cannot  keep  your  temper,  you  certainly  cannot 
win  the  game.  In  croquet,  more  than  in  most 
games,  there  is  always  a chance  of  your  winning 
until  you  are  beaten,  but  this  chance,  be  it  never  so 
favourable,  is  not  worth  one  second’s  purchase  if, 
when  it  comes,  it  finds  you  not  master  of  yourself. 
But  the  loss  of  a game  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  loss  of  self-respect  and  social  esteem  by  which 
such  things  are  invariably  followed.  Exhibitions 
of  temper  are  always  pitiable  to  those  who  have  to 
witness  them  ; they  are  nowhere  more  trying  than  on 
a croquet-ground.  And,  having  controlled  yourself 
to  the  end  of  the  game,  do  not  consider  that  you 
are  even  then  justified  in  giving  vent  to  your  pent 
up  feelings.  If  you  have  been  beaten,  accept  the 
fact  with  the  best  grace  of  which  you  are  capable, 
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and  if  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  according  a word  of 
praise  to  your  victor,  you  can,  at  any  rate,  refrain 
from  saying  anything  which  will  detract  from  his 
legitimate  pleasure  in  having  compassed  your 
defeat.  Do  not,  for  instance,  take  this  opportunity 
of  announcing  that  you  have  a headache,  or  a bad 
mallet,  or  anything  else  which  implies  that  the 
contest  was  not  on  equal  terms.  Such  excuses  are 
always  estimated  at  their  true  value,  and  they  do 
nothing  to  enhance  the  general  opinion  either  of 
your  skill  or  of  your  character. 

But  if  it  is  bad  form  to  explain  away  a defeat,  it 
is  infinitely  worse  form  to  crow  and  chuckle  over  a 
victory.  No  true  player  can  enjoy  being  beaten. 
However  much  he  may  have  suffered  in  anticipation 
thereof,  and  however  much  he  may  conceal  his 
feelings  when  the  blow  has  fallen,  he  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with 
himself.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  gloat  and 
make  merry  over  his  discomfiture  is  the  act  of  a 
savage,  and  there  is  no  law  of  etiquette  to  restrain 
the  terms  in  which  such  a person  may  fitly  be 
addressed. 

Differences  sometimes  arise,  in  the  course  of  a 
game,  on  questions  of  fact,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
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an  umpire,  are  very  difficult  to  settle.  These 
differences  are  apt  to  lead  to  a display  of  feeling  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  are,  therefore,  very  destruc- 
tive of  that  mutual  good  feeling  which  ought  to 
exist.  It  may  be  that  one  player  has  charged 
another  with  having  committed  a foul,  and  that  the 
charge  is  strenuously  denied.  What  is  to  be  done, 
and  how  are  such  things  to  be  avoided  ? 

An  answer  to  the  first  question  has  often  been 
supplied  by  tossing  a coin,  and  thus  referring  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  chance.  This  is 
certainly  preferable  to  a long  and  futile  wrangle,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  pronounced  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  convincing  to  either  side,  certainly  not  to 
the  loser  of  the  toss,  and,  so  far  from  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  the  difficulty,  is  calculated  rather  to 
lead  to  reprisals. 

A better  way,  and  one  which  is  free  from  this 
disadvantage,  is  at  once  to  yield  any  claim  which  is 
made  against  you.  It  may  be  seriously  annoying  to 
have  to  do  this,  especially  if  you  are  convinced  that 
the  claim  is  either  frivolous  or  unjust,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  you  cannot  be  the  judge  in  your 
own  case ; that  you  may  have  done  the  thing 
charged  against  you,  and  yet  be  quite  unconscious 
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of  the  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  unpleasant  task  of  bringing  the  charge 
would  never  have  been  undertaken,  unless  the 
plaintiff  was  absolutely  convinced  of  its  truth. 
There  is  no  means  either  of  proving  or  of  disproving 
the  contention,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
probability  is  against  you.  It  is,  therefore,  a wise, 
as  well  as  a graceful,  act  to  yield  the  point  at  once. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  your  opponent  will  be 
the  first  to  recognize  this,  and  will,  in  consequence, 
be  very  chary  in  bringing  any  charge  in  future, 
about  which  there  is  any  possibility  of  a doubt. 
This  attitude  on  your  part  will,  in  addition, 
probably  protect  you  from  a form  of  annoyance  to 
which  some  players  constantly  subject  their  adver- 
saries. These  people  will  say  to  you,  “You  know 
that  was  really  a foul  stroke,  but  never  mind,  go 
on,’’  thus  seeking  to  gain  a character  for  magna- 
nimity at  your  expense.  Such  behaviour  is  quite 
unpardonable,  and  if  anything  is  calculated  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  it  is  a firmly  expressed  determination  on 
your  part  to  take  such  charges  au  grand  serieux, 
and  refuse  to  continue  your  break. 

It  follows,  from  the  foregoing,  that  when  the  boot 
is  on  the  other  leg,  when  you  are  in  the  position  of 
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claimant,  your  attitude  should  be  one  of  decision.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  a particular 
stroke  having  been  in  contravention  of  the  laws, 
then  let  it  pass,  and  do  not  raise  the  question  at  all. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  persuaded,  to  the 
point  of  absolute  conviction,  that  the  stroke  was 
foul,  state  your  opinion  at  once,  and  state  it  firmly. 
There  is  no  breach  of  etiquette  in  insisting  upon  a 
strict  observance  of  the  rules,  these  breaches  are 
usually  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  evade  the  rules. 
Of  course,  there  are  ways  of  claiming  a foul.  Rude- 
ness is  not  promptitude,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be 
loud  in  order  to  be  firm.  It  is  essentially  one  of 
those  matters  in  which  the  suaviter  in  modo  is  as 
necessary  as  the  fortiter  in  re. 

The  relations  between  partners  in  “ foursomes  ” 
are,  broadly  speaking,  prescribed  by  usage.  The 
player  with  the  lower  handicap  is  called  the  captain 
of  the  side,  and,  if  he  demands  it,  his  partner 
should  yield  him  an  unhesitating  obedience.  To  be 
a good  captain  in  foursomes,  however,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  a skilful  performer  and  a good 
tactician,  you  must  also  be  something  of  a 
diplomatist.  If  you  start  on  the  assumption  that 
mere  saying  of  “ Do  this  ” to  your  partner,  will  lead 
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to  its  accomplishment,  many  and  woeful  are  the 
disappointments  which  await  you.  Although  you 
have,  for  the  nonce,  a military  title,  if  you  seek  to 
import  any  element  of  military  discipline  into  your 
relations,  you  will  have  ample  cause  to  regret  it. 
Rather  should  you  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  lover, 
and  endeavour,  by  coaxing  and  cajolery,  to  call 
forth  the  confidence  of  your  partner.  Confidence, 
at  the  best,  is  a coy  maiden,  and  as  her  presence  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  your  feast,  you  must  not  be 
too  squeamish  about  the  means  which  you  employ 
to  obtain  her.  Your  resources,  and,  indeed,  your 
temper,  will  often  be  sorely  tried  in  this  matter. 
Your  partner  may  have  “ ideas”  on  the  subject  of 
tactics — he  frequently  has— but  if  you  stigmatize 
these  according  as  they  deserve,  it  is  liable  to 
render  your  relations  a little  strained.  It  is  better, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  concede  the  appear- 
ance of  a consultation,  while  withholding  its 
substance.  Should  your  partner  happen  to  be  a 
lady,  however,  you  had  better  be  careful  how  you 
enter  upon  such  a game  of  “ finesse,”  she  is 
probably  an  expert  in  such  matters,  in  which  case 
she  will  certainly  outwit  you.  In  any  case,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  any  suggestion  or  reminder  of  your 
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acknowledged  superiority,  or,  if  you  cannot  do  this, 
you  can  at  least  try  and  use  your  pedestal  as  a lever 
for  enhancing  your  partner’s  opinion  of  his  own 
powers.  The  weaker  partner  should  avoid  constant 
apologies  for  mistakes.  They  do  no  good,  and  are 
very  troublesome  to  answer  suitably — besides,  they 
are  apt  to  convey  the  impression  that  mistakes  are 
of  such  rare  occurrence  with  the  apologist,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  fussed  over,  whereas  the  exact 
contrary  is  usually  the  case.  One  often  hears  the 
weaker  player  of  a side  say,  “ I wish  my  partner 
would  let  me  play  my  own  game.  I like  to  attempt 
things  which  I feel  I can  do.  Of  course,  he  knows 
the  game,  but  I can’t  do  the  things  he  wants.” 
This  may  seem  illogical,  but  it  contains  a great 
truth.  That  curious  factor  “ Nerve”  is,  with  some 
people,  so  capricious  a thing  that  they  will 
frequently  prefer  a difficult  shot  to  an  easy  one, 
because  “ they  feel  they  can  do  it.”  A wise  captain 
is  he  who  duly  gives  way  to  his  partner’s  “ presen- 
timents ” in  such  matters.  Very  frequently  he  will 
have  cause  to  regret  it ; more  frequently  still,  he 
will  have  ample  cause  to  congratulate  both  his 
partner  and  himself. 

On  the  whole,  the  relations  which  should  subsist 
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between  partners  in  a foursome  are  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  : — 

“ In  small  things,  Liberty; 

In  great  things,  Unity; 

In  all  things,  Charity.” 

It  need  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  added  that  anything 
in  the  nature  of  strong  language  is  inadmissible  on 
the  croquet  ground.  The  presence  of  ladies  is,  as 
a rule,  happily  sufficient  to  ensure  moderation  in 
this  matter,  and  as  some  of  these  are  generally  to  be 
found  gracing  a lawn,  either  as  combatants  or 
spectators,  breaches  of  this  rule  of  etiquette  occur 
but  seldom. 

No  doubt  the  “ Tut-Tut  ” of  Mr.  Punch’s 
Professor,  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  same 
inward  emotion  as  that  which  provokes  the  crisp, 
full  flavoured,  monosyllabic  expletive,  which  our 
friend  the  Major  is  but  partially  successful  in 
repressing;  and  if  the  one  is  allowed,  why  not  the 
other  ? The  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
sought  from  a philologist,  a metaphysician,  or, 
perhaps,  a cynic.  The  mere  expositor  of  the 
unwritten  code  can  only  reply  that  good  form  is 
superior  to  considerations  of  logic,  and  that 
swearing  has  “ gone  out.” 

Nor,  having  regard  to  what  has  already  been 
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written,  should  it  be  necessary  to  remind  a player 
that  the  ground  upon  which  he  is  about  to  play  a 
tournament  game  should  be  held  inviolate  until  the 
contest  actually  begins.  It  may  seem  harmless 
enough  to  be  practising  a few  strokes  while 
awaiting  your  adversary,  and  the  practice  of  the 
strokes  themselves  might  well  be  so  regarded,  were 
it  not  that  you  are  thus  familiarising  yourself  with 
the  strength  of  the  ground.  Your  opponent  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  this,  for  at  public 
meetings  time  is  precious  and  grounds  are  scarce, 
and  his  advent  is  therefore  the  signal  for  the  game  to 
commence.  So  that,  however  much  the  conditions 
may  seem  to  invite  you  to  a preliminary  canter,  the 
thought  that  you  would  thus  be  securing  an  unfair 
advantage  over  your  adversary  should  always 
suffice  to  deter  you. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Physical  and  Metaphysical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Croquet  is  pre- 
eminently the  game  for  those  who  are  past 
middle-age.  The  reason  is,  that,  unlike  other 
sports,  it  demands  from  its  votaries  no  violent 
exertion,  and,  as  a consequence,  no  special  physical 
training.  No  man,  whose  exercise  for  months  past 
has  been  comprised  in  the  daily  walk  to  the  office 
and  back,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  bicycle 
ride  on  fine  week-ends,  can  expect  to  do  himself 
justice  when  called  upon  to  play  at  Lord’s,  however 
good  his  ’varsity  record  may  have  been.  If  he 
intends  to  remain  in  first-class  cricket,  he  must, 
by  frequent  practice  at  the  nets  and  otherwise, 
subject  himself  to  a measure  of  that  physical  regime 
which  is  called  “ Training,”  and,  if  he  neglect  this, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  before  long,  selection 
committees  will  neglect  him.  Training  is  even 
more  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  indulge  in 
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Football,  Rowing,  Hockey,  or  Lawn  Tennis.  These 
all  entail  very  considerable  exertion,  and,  unless 
they  are  undertaken  with  sufficient  regularity,  and 
approached  in  a condition  of  general  fitness,  they 
are  liable  to  do  harm  rather  than  good  ; and  the 
greater  or  more  prolonged  the  exertion,  the  more 
imperative  is  the  necessity  for  suitable  preparation. 

If  physical  exertion,  its  extent  and  duration,  are  to 
be  the  criteria  for  the  need  of  physical  preparation, 
it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  in  Croquet  this 
need  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  And 
yet  not  quite.  Those  who  have  never  played  in 
public,  or,  having  played,  have  been  killed  in  the 
first  round  or  two  of  every  event,  can  have  no 
notion  of  the  powers  of  physical  endurance 
necessary  to  the  man  who  has  to  play  three  or 
four  tight  matches  every  day  for  three  or  four 
days.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  demands 
upon  the  nervous  system,  which  are  enormous,  the 
physical,  the  purely  muscular  fatigue,  the  strain  on 
back,  arms,  and  lower  limbs,  would  scarcely  be 
credited  by  those  who  have  never  experienced  it. 
So  that,  although  an  individual  game  or  two  upon  a 
private  or  club  lawn,  may  not  seem  to  call  for  any 
great  staying  power,  this  quality  will  be  required, 
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often  in  a very  high  degree,  of  any  one  who  aspires 
to  carry  off  the  honours  at  any  public  tournament. 
For  the  first  day,  or  perhaps  two  days,  excitement 
and  the  prospect  of  victory  may  keep  an  untrained 
player  “ together,”  but  on  the  third,  he  experiences 
an  intense  longing  for  a seat  between  his  strokes, 
and  an  even  more  ardent  desire  for  a “ something” 
between  the  games.  The  slightest  reverse  dis- 
courages him  and  the  career  which  began  so 
successfully  is  apt  to  close  with  a debacle.  Is  it, 
then,  necessary  that  we  should  train  for  public 
tournaments,  and,  if  so,  what  must  we  do  ? The 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  would, 
generally  speaking,  be  in  the  affirmative.  To  many 
minds  there  would  seem  to  be  some  mystery  about 
the  process  known  as  training.  It  appears  to  be 
associated  with  early  hours,  walking  exercise, 
teetotalism,  and  other  vulgar  horrors,  to  which 
no  self-respecting  person  can  possibly  give  his 
adhesion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  terrible 
things  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  unsuspecting 
youths  at  the  universities,  when  qualifying  for  some 
athletic  feat,  but  training,  as  such,  does  not 
necessarily  include  these  disagreeable  measures. 

All  training  has  for  its  object  the  development  of 
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such  a degree  of  strength,  activity,  and  accuracy,  as 
will  fit  the  body  for  the  performance  of  a certain 
task,  and  the  lines  along  which  the  training 
proceeds  are  determined  entirely  by  the  nature 
of  this  task.  In  the  case  of  rowing,  which  may  be 
described  as  a species  of  skilled  labour,  in  which  the 
highest  art  is  reached  by  the  oarsman  who  becomes 
as  like  as  possible  to  an  automaton,  the  trainer 
devotes  all  his  energies  to  securing  the  due  develop- 
ment and  the  proper  and  rhythmical  use  of  the 
necessary  muscles.  In  games  such  as  cricket, 
where  correspondence  between  hand  and  eye  are 
all-important,  this  correspondence  is  developed  by 
assiduous  and  carefully  regulated  practice.  No 
matter  what  the  sport,  the  object  of  the  trainer  is 
to  bring  out  the  best  of  which  his  men  are  capable. 

Now,  the  first  essential  in  all  these  matters,  is 
good  health,  the  second  is  adequate  practice.  The 
requisite  standard  of  physical  fitness  is  much  higher 
in  some  sports  than  others,  but  there  is  probably  no 
out-door  game  in  which  the  ordinary  citizen  can 
hope  to  do  himself  full  justice  without  making  some 
slight  dietetic  sacrifices  at  the  appointed  shrine. 
What  these  sacrifices  shall  be  must  depend  on  the 
individual  votary.  For  the  man  who  leads  an  open 
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air  life,  and  is  not  unduly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  they  may  amount  to  very  little  ; to  his 
friend  who  leads  a sedentary  life,  and  is  compelled 
by  his  duties  to  partake  frequently  of  aldermanic 
repasts,  they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  prove 
considerable.  The  latter  will  do  well  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  his  food,  especially  his  animal  food, 
and  eke  out  his  spirituous  liquors,  and  he  should  be 
careful  to  exercise  his  muscular  system,  either  on  a 
bicycle,  or  by  dumb-bells,  or  other  suitable  means, 
with  regularity  and  perseverance.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  rule,  save  only  this,  that  the  better 
a man’s  general  health,  the  better  will  he  play,  and 
the  less  will  he  succumb  to  the  fatigues  of  frequent 
contests. 

The  second  requisite,  namely,  adequate  practice, 
is  not  an  individual  matter,  but  a universal  necessity. 
Croquet  demands  an  accurate  sympathy  between 
hand  and  eye,  a delicate  touch,  quick  and  sound 
judgment  and,  above  all  things,  confidence.  How- 
ever gifted  a player  may  be,  none  of  these  qualities 
can  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  without 
continual  practice.  Moreover,  constant  practice  will 
train  his  muscles  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  adoption  of  unaccustomed  attitudes. 
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Standing  is  really  a very  fatiguing  thing,  and  when, 
in  addition  to  standing,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
continually  stooping,  no  one  need  be  surprised  if 
the  fatigue  is  sometimes  very  intense. 

Training,  then,  in  a general  way,  is  quite  necessary 
to  the  person  who  would  bid  for  high  place  in  public 
play.  The  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  to 
the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  weeding  unnecessary 
indulgences  out  of  the  dietary,  and  constant  exercise 
will  be  required,  either  on  the  croquet  ground  or 
elsewhere,  of  those  muscles  of  fore-arm,  back  and 
lower  extremity  which  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  brunt  when  the  battle  really  begins. 

Except  to  the  veteran,  and  hardly  even  to  him, 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  regular 
practice;  for  without  this  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  confidence.  Confidence  is  in  reality  merely 
such  a degree  of  assurance  in  performing  our  strokes 
as  gives  rise  to  a feeling  of  security,  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  that  they  can  be  accomplished 
whenever  they  are  undertaken.  Nothing  but  the 
familiarity  which  practice  gives,  can  lead  to  this 
feeling.  And  practice  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
friendly  games  only.  Every  stroke,  even  such  as 
are  likely  to  be  necessary  but  half-a-dozen  times  in 
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a full  season,  must  receive  its  due  share  of  attention, 
if  it  is  to  be  successfully  executed  when  the  crisis 
arrives.  The  novice  should  make  a point  of 
devoting  a certain  portion  of  his  croquet  time  to 
familiarising  himself  with  every  stroke  described 
in  the  third  chapter,  and  even  when  past  his 
novitiate,  he  will  be  wise  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  them  again  and  yet  again  in  solitary  private 
practice.  This  he  should  do  in  preference  to 
engaging  in  real  games  on  which  nothing  depends, 
and  in  which  both  combatants  play  slack. 

Opportunities  of  trying  conclusions  with  a really 
good  player  should,  on  the  other  hand,  always  be 
eagerly  embraced ; not  only  because  such  games 
have  an  educational  value  from  the  points  of  view 
of  the  craftsman  and  the  tactician,  but  more 
particularly  because  of  their  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  young  player’s  nerve.  Nerve  and  confidence 
are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  interchangeable 
terms,  which  they  are  not.  Confidence  has  already 
been  described  as  a feeling  of  security  begotten  of 
practice  that  we  shall  accomplish  our  strokes  with 
success.  Nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  partly  a 
matter  of  temperament,  and  largely  a matter  of 
health.  There  are  some  things  in  connection  with 
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it  which  are  very  difficult  to  explain.  It  is,  for 
instance,  probably  within  the  experience  of  the 
veriest  tyro  that  he  plays  much  better  against  one 
man  than  he  does  against  another  who  is  admittedly 
inferior  to  the  first.  Some  people  would  describe 
this  by  the  impolite,  but  expressive  word,  funk, 
which,  though  forcible,  really  contributes  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the  reason  that  an 
absence  of  courage  would  operate  with  at  least  equal 
power  in  both  cases.  The  only  view  which  explains 
this  and  similar  phenomena  is  that  which  finds  the 
key  to  the  situation  in  the  individuality  either  of 
the  opponent,  or  of  this  or  that  spectator,  according 
to  which  a player  finds  his  combative  faculties 
rebuked  and  crippled  by  some  antagonists  and 
onlookers  more  than  others,  in  the  same  way  that 
Marc  Antony  felt  weak  and  incompetent  in  Caesar’s 
presence.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  probable  that  an 
undue  self-consciousness,  an  over-anxiety  to  shine, 
an  immoderate  desire  to  appear  at  his  best  in  the 
presence  of  certain  others,  are  the  causes  which 
tend  to  produce  lack  of  nerve  in  a player.  It  is  not 
the  opponent’s  prowess  as  a croquet-player  so  much 
as  his  qualities  as  a critic  which  paralyse  the  man’s 
initiative  and  deprive  his  hand  of  its  cunning. 
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This  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  nervousness 
which  overcomes  some  men  who,  unaccustomed  to 
address  audiences,  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  having  to  make  a speech.  Possessed  of  average 
courage  and  intrepidity  in  positions  even  of  great 
delicacy  and  danger,  and  gifted  under  ordinary 
circumstances  with  a capacity  for  unlimited 
conversation,  such  a person,  even  when  his  speech 
is  to  consist  of  the  merest  formulae,  will  find  his 
knees  refusing  to  support  him,  his  tongue  cleaving 
grittily  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  brain  in  a swirl 
of  confused  and  rushing  sounds,  unconscious  of 
everything,  save  only  his  own  pitiable  plight.  If 
such  a man  ever  comes  to  share  Carlyle's  opinion 
that  audiences  are  composed  mostly  of  fools,  he  will 
cease  to  care  for  their  estimate  of  his  oratorical 
powers  and  his  public  appearances  will  become 
characterized  by  dignity  and  self-possession. 

So  it  is  in  croquet.  When  the  player  is 
sufficiently  hardened  in  his  play  to  be  able  to 
disregard  the  probable  effect  of  his  performance 
alike  upon  opponent  and  spectators,  he  will  no 
longer  complain  that  he  occasionally  and  unaccount- 
ably loses  his  nerve.  Some  temperaments,  such  as 
the  sanguine  and  nervous,  are  more  prone  to  this 
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than  others.  It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  your  temperament  is  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,  and  is  therefore  insusceptible  of  modification. 
Determination  to  put  your  self-consciousness  from 
you,  will  be  successful  in  a great  measure,  provided 
that  you  frequently  put  your  determination  to 
the  test.  And  the  way  to  put  such  things  from 
you  is  to  concentrate  all  your  energies  upon  the 
stroke  which  you  have  in  hand.  Let  not  your 
mind  wander  back  in  pride  to  the  perfection  of 
strength  with  which  you  played  that  last  shot,  nor 
be  seduced  forward  to  premature  consideration  of 
your  course  when  this  one  is  accomplished. 
“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might.”  Moreover,  whoever  you  may  be 
playing  against,  however  friendly  and  unimportant 
the  game  may  be,  remember  to  approach  each 
stroke  as  if  the  greatest  issues  depended  thereon. 
Do  not  reserve  your  concentration  and  determina- 
tion for  great  occasions,  but  keep  them  always 
within  call,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  you  can  depend 
upon  them  to  assist  you  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Games  with  your  acknowledged  superiors,  in  which 
you  are  put  upon  your  mettle,  will  be  found  valuable 
in  this  respect.  A moderate  stake,  a sixpence  even, 
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will  so  completely  fill  the  horizon  for  some  natures 
as  to  leave  no  room  whatever  for  paralysing 
considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  act  detrimentally  upon  a player’s  nerve  as 
to  be  constantly  competing  for  stakes  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  A stake  of  some  kind  lends 
an  element  of  spice  to  the  game  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people.  This  is  entirely  unobjectionable,  provided 
always  that  it  be  such  a sum  as  can  be  won  or  lost 
with  perfect  equanimity  by  either  side.  It  is  even 
possible  to  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  a 
moderate  stake  has  a distinct  value  in  maintaining 
the  standard  of  play.  When  a game  is  for  “love,” 
the  observance  of  the  laws  is  sometimes  a trifle  lax 
on  one  or  both  sides.  This  never  occurs  when 
there  is  “ money  on  ” ; indeed,  the  tendency  here 
is  in  the  direction  of  undue  severity  rather  than 
otherwise.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  well  to  promote  a 
close  observance  of  rule,  and,  if  possible,  of  etiquette, 
a bet  which  is  strictly  moderate  is  in  no  way  to  be 
discouraged. 

The  nervousness  which  depends  upon  tempera- 
ment often  shows  itself  in  small  matters.  Visual 
and  other  outward  contortions  are  sometimes 
indulged  in  to  express  the  inward  struggle,  which, 
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judging  from  the  display,  must  frequently  be  as 
disagreeable  as  its  manifestation  is  unseemly.  If  a 
player  cannot  control  the  nervous  mechanism  of 
his  facial  and  other  muscles,  how  can  he  expect  to 
be  even  partially  successful  in  keeping  command 
over  the  far  more  complicated  mechanism  of  the 
mind — the  determination  not  to  be  influenced  by 
outside  opinion,  for  example? 

Some  players  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
they  have  a “ missing  distance.”  This  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  all  cases,  and  amounts  to  about 
six  yards.  They  mean  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
miss  a roquet  at  this  distance  than  at  any  other. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  merely  a matter  of 
self-consciousness.  The  ball  is  just  too  far  to  be 
easy,  and  not  quite  far  enough  for  the  player  to 
miss  it  without  meriting  reproach.  He,  therefore, 
endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and  others,  that 
this  particular  distance  presents  greater  difficulties 
for  him  than  any  other,  and  he  may  even  be  heard 
to  declare  that  he  would  much  rather  play  at  a 
ball  twenty  yards  off.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  is  not  all  nonsense.  To  which  we  would 
reply  that  what  is  not  nonsense  in  this  matter  is 
nervousness  or  self-consciousness,  and  that  it  is 
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wholly  nonsensical  for  any  one  to  allow  himself  to 
be  dominated  by  such  feelings. 

The  nervous  temperament  will  often  manifest  its 
periods  of  instability  by  an  exuberance  of  good 
spirits.  An  opponent  in  the  first  tie  of  the  Open 
once  came  up  to  the  present  writer  and 
said,  u Come  on,  I am  eager  for  the  fray; 

I feel  like  a two-year-old  turned  out  to  grass.” 
This  state  of  eagerness  is  a wile  of  the  serpent,  and 
it  must  be  sat  upon,  and  otherwise  repressed  by 
every  possible  means.  If  such  a man  can  get  in 
first,  can  keep  the  balls,  and  be  “ doing,”  he  will 
probably  work  off  his  superfluous  energy,  and  play 
a good  game.  If,  however,  it  should  happen — and 
somehow  it  always  does — that  he  is  forced  into 
long  periods  of  inactivity,  the  strain  is  too  great  for 
him,  and,  metaphorically  speaking,  he  explodes. 
Under  the  chilling  influence  of  watching  his 
opponent  enjoying  the  very  pleasures  which  he  had 
promised  himself,  his  spirits  evaporate,  and  he  is 
practically  beaten  before  he  has  made  the  second 
hoop.  This  eagerness  is  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  an  optimism,  which  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
insidious  and  unreliable.  There  are  days  when  we 
can  do  no  wrong,  when  our  wildest  long  shots  strike 
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home  with  unerring  accuracy,  when  our  most 
impossible  hoop-strokes  wriggle  through  in  safety, 
when  miracles  return  to  the  earth  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  us  from  crossing  that  fatal 
boundary — days  when  we  feel  that  the  sphinx  of 
Croquet  has  yielded  up  its  deepest  secrets,  and  that 
corners  will  know  us  no  more.  Alas ! it  is  not  for 
long.  There  follow  those  days  of  countervailing 
gloom  and  depression,  when  a ball  three  feet  away 
seems  an  impossible  shot — and  is ; when  every  hoop 
seems  narrower,  and  more  difficult  of  approach, 
than  the  last;  when  every  croquet-stroke  invests 
both  balls  with  an  ardent  and  never-satisfied 
longing  for  the  boundary — days  when  we  return 
home  with  the  conviction  that  the  game  is  naught 
but  a lottery,  and  that  “ motley  is  the  only  wear.” 
By  carefully  repressing  the  obtrusive  optimism 
of  the  one  set  of  days,  we  may  do  something  in  the 
way  of  warding  off  the  depression  of  the  other  set. 
The  exact  mental  attitude  which  we  should  seek 
to  cultivate  on  the  croquet-ground  is  difficult  to 
describe.  It  will,  of  course,  vary  with  changing 
circumstances,  but,  in  any  case,  it  should  be  largely 
insensitive  and  wholly  unimaginative.  Sensitiveness 
and  a vivid  imagination  are  qualities  which  denote 
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the  nervous  temperament,  and  it  is  generally  when 
a person  is  at  his  physical  best  that  these  mental 
features  are  most  pronounced.  Let  him,  therefore, 
beware  of  the  pitfalls  which  they  are  apt  to  provide 
in  the  path  of  his  croquet  career,  and,  instead  of 
giving  them  full  rein,  let  him  cultivate  the  dulness 
and  sluggishness  of  perception  which  characterize 
his  more  phlegmatic  brother.  Such  discipline  will 
do  him  no  harm  in  many  matters  of  almost  equal 
importance  with  croquet. 

It  is,  of  course,  abundantly  true  that  a man’s 
nerves  are  peculiarly  apt  to  play  tricks  on  him  when 
his  health  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  If  a 
nervous  man  must  look  with  suspicion  upon  any 
exuberant  evidences  of  fitness,  it  behoves  us  all, 
whether  we  be  nervous  or  otherwise,  to  be  particu- 
larly wary  when  we  are  conscious  of  being  below 
par.  This  is  very  far  from  conveying  the  suggestion 
that  a person  should  employ  his  leisure  in  examining 
the  condition  of  his  own  health,  by  feeling  his  own 
pulse,  scrutinizing  his  own  tongue,  analysing  his 
sensations,  and  wrestling  with  his  liver.  No  truer 
word  was  ever  spoken  than  “ The  man  who  is  his 
own  physician  has  a fool  for  his  patient.”  His  folly 
is  always  evident  in  his  speech,  which  is  of  himself, 
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his  symptoms,  and  their  effect  upon  his  game.  At 
his  meals  he  produces  pills,  tabloids,  et  id  genus  omne, 
which  he  carefully  and  ostentatiously  disposes  of,  as 
if  to  correct  the  acidity  of  this  or  that  mouthful. 
Such  a man  has  always  a ready  excuse  for  any 
reverse  which  may  befall  him  at  the  hands  of  an 
opponent,  and,  much  as  we  may  pity  him,  he  is 
always  voted  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

If  a person’s  health  is  below  par,  he  will  always 
be  sufficiently  conscious  of  it  without  resorting 
to  introspection  and  physical  examination,  and 
such  people  generally  avoid  conversing  about  their 
symptoms,  if  they  possibly  can.  In  all  departures 
from  health  the  resisting  power  of  the  organism  is 
weakened,  and  nowhere  is  the  debility  more 
readily  made  manifest  than  in  the  nervous  system. 
Although  it  might  not  appear  that  any  comparison 
was  possible  between  the  man  who,  the  previous 
night,  has  dined  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  his 
friend,  who  is  but  lately  recovered  from  influenza, 
they  have  at  least  this  in  common,  that  the  nervous 
mechanism  which  should  guide  and  control  their 
functions  is  temporarily  out  of  gear,  and  the  more 
unstable  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  more 
will  it  be  affected  by  an  indisposition,  however  caused. 
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When  face  to  face  with  a condition  of  ill-health, 
the  player,  be  he  never  so  accustomed  by  practice, 
and  never  so  phlegmatic  of  temperament,  has 
become,  for  the  time  being,  both  unaccustomed  and 
nervous.  He  must,. therefore,  expect  to  exhibit  the 
vagaries  and  eccentricities  which  accompany  these 
conditions.  Unless  he  is  prepared  to  exercise  a 
very  complete  control  over  himself,  and  pay  very 
particular  attention  to  every  stroke  he  performs,  he 
will  find  that  he  cannot  get  into  his  game.  The 
correspondence  between  hand  and  eye,  which  is  so 
automatic  under  favourable  circumstances,  is,  for 
the  moment,  partially  destroyed,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
restore  it,  he  must  return  in  humility  to  the  methods 
of  undivided  attention  and  unremitting  care  which 
characterized  the  days  of  his  novitiate. 

It  is  especially  in  these  periods  of  partial  and 
undefined  ill-health  that  a player  is  apt  to  exhibit 
the  condition  which  is  appropriately  termed  “ stale.” 
He  finds  himself  out  of  form,  and  concludes  that  he 
wants  more  practice.  This  he  accordingly  under- 
takes in  the  hope  of  being  able  once  more  to  show 
his  ancient  prowess,  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the 
important  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo  it.  On 
he  plods,  until  the  daily  round,  the  common  task  of 
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swinging  the  mallet  becomes  a very  treadmill  to  his 
tired  and  satiated  muscles,  and  the  game  is  at 
length  given  up  in  despair.  The  remedy  here  is 
rest.  Instead  of  undertaking  more,  he  should  have 
been  content  with  less  in  the  way  of  practice,  until 
his  appetite  for  the  game  had  resumed  its  edge. 
Now  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a complete  holiday, 
not  only  from  croquet,  but  from  his  ordinary  work, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  obtained  and  the  more  complete 
it  is,  the  more  likely  is  his  fitness  to  return  to  him. 
Staleness  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  due  to  over- 
training alone.  However  this  may  be  in  other 
games,  it  is  seldom  so  in  croquet.  Opportunities 
for  too  much  play  do  not  occur,  except  to  the  idle 
man  who  is  able  to  go  from  one  tournament  to 
another.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  has  been  an 
undue  expenditure  of  energy  in  other  directions, 
exhausting  the  reserve  of  force,  and  rendering  the 
player  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  made  upon 
his  system  by  this  somewhat  exigeant  game. 

Do  not  therefore  be  afraid  of  practising  (well 
within  the  limits  of  fatigue),  if  your  health  is  good 
and  you  have  a tournament  in  prospect.  If  you 
should  consider  any  dietetic  regime  desirable,  do 
not  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour  to  set  it  in  motion, 
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and,  whenever  you  begin  it,  remember  to  do  so 
gradually  and  not  suddenly.  Moreover,  during  the 
week  of  play,  do  not  indulge  your  own  or  any  one 
else’s  fads  as  to  the  best  diet  and  the  best  beverage 
“to  play  croquet  on.”  Eat  and  drink  what  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat  and  drink,  in  the 
quantities  usual  with  you — neither  much  more  nor 
appreciably  less.  If  it  is  to  be  either,  let  it  be  more 
rather  than  less.  Your  functions  are  active  and 
require  feeding.  The  faster  an  engine  travels,  the 
more  fuel  does  it  consume ; deprive  it  of  fuel,  and 
its  force  diminishes. 

This  is  true  for  all  of  us,  it  is  especially  so  for  the 
man  who  is  troubled  with  nerves.  His  excitement 
frequently  deprives  him  of  his  appetite,  and  he 
concludes  that  he  does  not  want  food ; so  for 
luncheon  he  dallies  with  a biscuit  and  a brandy  and 
soda — or  two.  Such  a man  is  foredoomed  to 
ignominious  failure.  Play  him,  if  you  can  draw 
him,  but,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  back  him.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  appetite  which  comes  with 
eating,  and  this  is  precisely  what  should  be  culti- 
vated on  such  occasions  by  the  man  who  cannot 
face  his  victuals.  As  a rule,  he  tries  the  effect  of  a 
little  alcohol,  and,  when  this  has  failed,  of  a little 
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more.  This  is  fatal.  Alcohol  is  a food  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  and,  instead  of  creating  appetite, 
it  tends  rather  to  diminish  it.  When  taken  with  a 
meal  it  aids  digestion,  and  to  this  extent,  and  in 
this  way,  is  often  very  beneficial.  It  is  also  some- 
times helpful  in  producing  that  wholly  desirable 
frame  of  mind  described  by  Sydney  Smith  when  he 
exclaimed,  “Fate  cannot  harm  me;  I have  dined.” 
It  should,  nevertheless,  always  be  taken  in  the 
strictest  moderation  by  a player  at  a tournament. 
If  the  solid  food  should  be  rather  over  the  customary 
quantity,  the  drink,  the  alcoholic  drink,  should  be 
rather  under  the  usual  amount.  The  “ dutch 
courage,”  which  the  latter  is  said  to  supply,  may 
assist  you  in  the  first  portion  of  a game,  but  it  will 
certainly  prove  a broken  reed  if  you  trust  to  it  for 
long.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  quiet  a game  as 
croquet  should  engender  the  thirst  which  it 
habitually  does,  especially  in  hard  fought  contests. 
It  is  generally  the  thirst  of  excitement,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  allayed  at  all,  it  should  be  by  such 
innocuous  beverages  as  lemon-squash,  soda-water, 
and  the  like. 

Both  the  excitement  and  its  consequent  thirst 
may  be  kept  from  troubling,  by  the  player  who 
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knows  how  to  employ  tobacco  with  discernment. 
To  the  man  who  has  no  sooner  finished  one  pipe, 
than  he  commences  another,  who  irradiates 
nicotine  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  uses 
of  the  weed  in  this  connection  are  a sealed  book. 
To  smoke  with  advantage,  you  must  do  so  with 
judgment  and  understanding.  Tobacco  is  a sedative ; 
it  tends  to  dull  the  over-acute  sensibilities,  and  to 
subdue  the  riotous  imagination  of  the  nervous 
player. 

Under  its  influence  we  become  almost  apathetic 
to  our  opponent’s  disgusting  accuracy,  and  we  may 
even  be  brought  to  contemplate  his  flukes  with  the 
indulgent  eye  of  philosophic  abstraction.  But,  if 
we  expect  it  to  do  this  for  us,  we  must  not  be 
always  smoking.  The  post-prandial  pipe  is,  perhaps, 
a necessity,  but  after  this,  let  us,  as  long  as  all  goes 
well,  keep  the  pipe  in  its  case  and  our  cigarettes  in 
our  pocket.  When  the  spirit  becomes  vexed, 
when  we  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  when  the  imagination  insists  upon 
obtruding  unwelcome  probabilities  upon  our  too 
receptive  minds,  then  is  the  time  to  fill  the  pipe 
with  deliberation,  and  having  lighted  it,  to  inhale, 
with  gratitude,  the  welcome  soothing  influence. 
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When  you  are  far  behind,  and  a blunder  by  the 
opponent  lets  you  in,  the  position  nearly  always 
seems  to  demand  something  heroic  of  you.  You 
have  been  so  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall 
that  the  warmth  and  sunshine  on  the  south  seem 
to  have  an  intoxicating  effect.  So,  as  if  to  justify 
yourself  to  Fortune,  you  decide  on  mighty  deeds 
of  valour.  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere , prius  dementat . 
From  this  ecstasy  of  impending  heroism,  a pipe 
will  often  save  you.  It  sobers  your  vaulting 
ambitions,  and  brings  you  back  to  earth  again. 
Before  commencing  your  turn,  therefore,  light  your 
pipe  or  your  cigarette,  and  survey  the  situation  in 
the  light  of  safety  and  common-sense.  More  games 
are  lost  by  heroics  than  by  anything  else. 

It  is  said  that  Carthage,  and  not  Rome,  would 
have  been  mistress  of  the  world  if,  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  Hannibal  had  not  gone  into  winter 
quarters  at  Capua.  Here  discipline  became  relaxed, 
and  his  army  fell  to  pieces. 

It  is  liable  to  be  even  so  with  the  croquet-player 
who  has  his  eye  on  the  Gold  Medal.  During  the 
season  he  exercises  his  croquet  muscles,  the 
correspondence  between  hand  and  eye  works 
automatically,  and  he  is  careful  to  refrain  from 
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over-indulgences  of  any  sort.  With  the  close  of  the 
season  this  discipline  is  relaxed,  the  mallet  is  put 
aside  until  the  following  spring,  and  the  little 
indulgences  of  the  flesh  are  restrained  no  longer. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  doubtless  a necessity  to 
town-dwellers  whose  club  grounds  are  closed  to 
them  during  the  winter  months.  To  the  man  who 
has  access  to  his  own  grass  plot,  where  he  can  keep 
his  hand  and  eye  in  sympathy,  and  his  forearm 
muscles  in  trim,  this  should  never  occur.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a player  should  not 
lose  the  sense  of  familiarity  with  his  instrument. 
If  this  is  allowed  to  slip  away,  the  mallet  next 
season  may  seem  too  heavy,  too  light,  too  long,  and 
he  changes  his  attitude,  or  modifies  his  style,  with 
the  result  that  it  may  take  him  a whole  season  to 
recover  the  lost  confidence  in  performing  his 
strokes.  Even  the  town-dweller  may  guard  against 
this.  After  his  morning  tub,  which  should  be 
cold— it  is  a pernicious  and  decadent  practice  to 
have  a hot  one — he  might,  for  instance,  essay  a 
few  passes  with  his  mallet  along  a line  in  the 
carpet,  to  see  that  the  hand  does  not  lose  its 
cunning,  nor  the  muscles  their  firmness.  More 
especially  should  he  be  careful  in  this  direction  as 
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the  season  approaches,  lest  he  find  himself  fatigued 
and  dispirited  by  his  early  efforts.  Confidence  and 
prestige  once  gone,  are  difficult  to  recover.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  have  the  task  of  seeking  them  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  whether  you  be  a town- 
dweller,  or  rejoice  in  a country  residence,  see  to  it 
that  you  do  not  “ go  into  winter  quarters  at 
Capua.” 
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EPILOGUE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  controversial  matters  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  been  excluded.  It  is,  perhaps, 
natural  that  a writer’s  predilections  should  here  and 
there  have  shown  themselves,  but  my  object,  in  the 
main,  has  been  to  avoid  expressing  opinions  which 
are  merely  personal.  I feel,  however,  that  I should 
be  neglecting  an  obvious  duty,  if  I bade  farewell  to 
my  readers  without  expressing  a decided  view  upon 
one  controversial  topic,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  the  future  welfare  of  the 
game,  namely,  the  use  of  the  india-rubber  end  to 
the  mallet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  this  substance  is 
based  on  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  roll 
and  split  croquet  strokes,  than  which  none  are 
more  important  or  more  difficult,  are  rendered  by 
its  means  supremely  elementary.  In  other  words, 
it  enables  a player  to  overcome  difficulties  of  skill 
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by  a mere  mechanical  contrivance.  Such  a thing  is, 
to  my  mind,  totally  opposed,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  croquet,  but  to  that  spirit  of  sportsmanship, 
which  happily  pervades  all  games.  If  a person  is 
to  excel  at  any  game  it  should  be  by  his  own 
dexterity,  and  not  by  his  ingenuity  in  inventing  or 
adapting  contrivances  to  make  skill  unnecessary. 
I hold,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  use  of 
the  india-rubber  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
principle,  and  not  one  of  expediency  only,  for,  if  one 
contrivance  of  this  nature  is  to  be  tolerated,  there 
can  be  no  reason,  in  logic  or  common  sense,  why 
others  should  be  prohibited. 

The  experience  of  other  games  has  shown  that 
at  a certain  stage  of  the  development  of  each,  it 
became  necessary  to  restrict,  within  certain  limits, 
the  tastes  of  the  players  in  the  fashioning  of  their 
implements.  What,  for  instance,  would  now  be 
said  to  an  ingenious  cricketer  who  appeared  at 
Lord’s  with  a bat,  which  by  some  internal 
mechanism,  enabled  him  to  drive  the  ball  twice  the 
distance  of  anything  previously  recorded  ? 

Croquet  differs  from  all  other  games,  in  that  it  is 
necessary  to  success  to  be  able  to  manipulate  two 
balls  with  great  accuracy  by  one  blow  of  the 
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mallet,  and  it  is  precisely  this  special  feature  of  the 
game  which  is  robbed  of  all  skill,  delicacy  and 
beauty,  by  the  use  of  the  india-rubber. 

Nor,  descending  to  matters  of  detail,  does  it 
appear  that  there  is  really  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  this  substance.  The  suggestion 
that  ladies  are  unable  to  accomplish  the  roll  stroke 
without  it,  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
a large  number  of  ladies,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  very  best  players,  never  use  the  substance  at  all. 
That  it  makes  matters  easy,  no  one  will  deny  ; but 
if  the  game  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  difficulty, 
there  would  be  neither  credit  nor  satisfaction  in 
excelling  at  it. 

Whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  india-rubber  in  a 
two-ball  stroke  necessitates  an  inaudible  double  tap, 
thereby  constituting  an  indistinguishable  “foul,”  is 
a question  which  I have  always  regarded  as  merely 
academic,  in  discussing  which,  the  really  important 
point  of  principle  is  apt  to  become  obscured. 

We  have  seen  that  in  a plain  two-ball  stroke, 
with  a wooden  mallet,  the  major  portion  of  the 
momentum  is  transferred  to  the  front  ball,  with  the 
result  that  the  hinder  one  remains  near  at  hand.  In 
a similar  stroke  with  the  india-rubber  end,  the  back 
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ball  is  sent  as  far  as  the  front  one,  so  that  it  is 
obvious  that  some  force  resides  in  the  latter 
substance  which  is  absent  from  the  wood.  This 
force  is,  of  course,  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  rubber, 
and  upon  this  elastic  recoil  the  whole  efficacy  of 
the  substance  depends.  The  effects  could  be 
produced  equally  well  by  means  of  a spiral  spring 
inside  the  mallet-head,  on  the  principle  of  those 
stage  daggers,  the  blades  of  which  retire  into 
handles.  If  a mallet,  with  a wooden  face,  were 
to  be  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  the  strength 
of  the  spring  regulated  so  as  to  produce  a recoil 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  india-rubber,  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  no  audible  double-tap  in  an 
ordinary  two-ball  stroke  ; it  is,  nevertheless,  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  an  implement  would  be 
unhesitatingly  condemned  by  any  fair-minded 
sportsman  that  has  ever  breathed.  And  yet  the 
india-rubber  continues  to  be  employed,  even  by 
people  who,  in  all  other  matters,  would  scorn  to 
use  a back-door  out  of  a difficulty. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
U.A.E.C.A.  of  restricting  the  use  of  the  india- 
rubber  to  two-ball  strokes,  though  open  to  the 
criticism  of  abolishing  the  least  objectionable  aspect 
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of  its  use,  is,  nevertheless,  hopeful  as  showing  that 
players  generally  have  come  to  regard  the  unfettered 
employment  of  the  substance  as  inimical  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  game.  From  this  attitude  to 
a general  agreement  to  discard  “ trick  ” mallets 
altogether  is  not  a very  long  step,  and  I am 
sanguine  enough,  and  have  confidence  enough,  in 
the  sporting  instincts  of  those  who  play  Croquet,  to 
look  forward  to  a not  very  distant  future  when  a 
mallet  with  an  india-rubber  end  will  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  relic  of  a bye-gone  heresy. 
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THE  NEW  LAWS, 
ETC.,  1899. 

1.  Grounds*. — The  dimensions  of 
a full-sized  Croquet  Ground  shall  be 
35  yards  in  length,  by  28  yards  in 
width,  within  a boundary  line 
accurately  defined.  Smaller  grounds 
should  be  made  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, i.e.  any  multiple  of  5 by  4. 

2.  Mallets. — Mallets  may  be  of 
any  size,  weight,  or  material.  The 
two  ends  of  the  head  must  be 
parallel,  and  of  equal  size,  and 
similar  shape.  An  indiarubber 
end  may  be  used  in  taking 
croquet  only.  No  point  or  roquet 
made  by  a stroke  of  an  indiarubber 
end  shall  count.  A player  must  not 
change  his  mallet  during  the  game 
except  in  the  case  of  bona-fide 
damage  to  it. 

3.  Size,  &c.,  of  Balls. — The  balls 
used  in  match  play  shall  be  3§in.  in 
diameter,  of  even  weight.  Each  ball 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  14J0Z.  or 
more  than  15J0Z. 


THOSE  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  SUPERSEDED. 


1.  Mallets. — There  shall  be  no 
restriction  as  to  the  number,  weight, 
shape,  or  material  of  mallets  ; nor  as 
to  the  part  of  the  handle  held.  The 
ball  must  only  be  struck  with  either 
end  of  the  head  of  the  mallet. 


2.  Size,  etc.,  of  Balls. — The 
balls  used  in  match  play  shall  be 
3!  in.  in  diameter,  of  even  weight, 
each  ball  weighing  not  less  than 
13!  oz.  or  more  than  14J  oz. 


*For  setting,  hoops,  pegs,  and  clips,  vide 
Regulations  for  Prize  Meetings,  page  290. 
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4.  Choice  of  Lead  and  of 
Balls. — It  shall  be  decided  by  lot 
which  side  shall  have  choice  of  lead 
and  balls.  In  a succession  of  games 
the  choice  of  lead  shall  be  alternate, 
the  sides  keeping  the  same  balls. 

5.  Commencement  of  Game. — In 
commencing,  each  ball  shall  be 
placed  on  the  starting  spot  (vide 
setting  after  Reg.  7).  The  striker’s 
ball,  when  so  placed  and  struck,  is  at 
once  in  play,  and  can  roquet,  or  be 
roqueted  by,  any  other  ball  in  play, 
whether  it  has  made  the  first  hoop  or 
not. 

6.  The  Stroke. — The  stroke  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  taken  shoild  the 
ball  be  in  any  way  moved  by  the 
mallet,  or  if  the  player  strike  at  the 
ball  with  intent  to  move  it.  The 
mallet  must  be  actuated  by  means  of 
the  handle  only,  and  must  not  be 
kicked  or  struck.  The  ball  must  not 
be  struck  except  with  an  end  of  the 
mallet  head. 

7.  Hoop,  when  run. — A ball  has 
run  its  hoop  when,  having  passed 
through  from  the  playing  side  and 
ceased  to  roll,  it  cannot  be  touched 
by  a straight-edge  placed  against  the 
wires  on  the  playing  side. 

8.  Ball  driven  partly  through 
Hoop. — A ball  driven  partly  through 


5.  Stroke  when  taken. — A stroke 
is  considered  to  be  taken  if  a ball  be 
moved  in  the  act  of  striking ; but 
should  a player,  in  taking  aim,  move 
his  own  or  any  other  ball  accidentally, 
it  must  be  replaced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  umpire  or  the  adversary,  and 
the  stroke  be  then  taken.  If  a ball  be 
moved  in  taking  aim,  and  then  struck 
without  being  replaced,  the  stroke  is 
foul  (vide  Law  27  m). 
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its  hoop  from  the  non-playing  side 
cannot  run  the  hoop  at  its  next 
stroke,  if  it  can  be  touched  by  a 
straight-edge  placed  against  the 
wires  on  the  non-playing  side. 

9.  Points  scored  to  Non- 
Striker’s  Ball. — A ball  driven 
through  its  hoop,  or  against  the 
turning  peg,  by  any  stroke  (not  foul) 
of  its  own  side,  or  by  any  stroke  of 
the  adverse  side,  scores  the  point  so 
made,  provided  that  should  the 
stroke  of  the  adverse  side  be  foul,  or 
be  made  with  an  indiarubber  end, 
the  owner  of  the  ball  shall  have  the 
option  of  scoring  the  point  or  not, 
such  option  to  be  declared  before  the 
next  stroke  is  taken. 

10.  Points  made  for  Adver- 
sary’s Ball. — If  a point  be  made 
for  an  adversary’s  ball,  the  striker 
must  inform  his  adversary  of  it. 
Should  the  striker  neglect  to  do  so* 
and  the  adversary  make  the  point 
again,  he  may  continue  his  turn  as 
though  he  had  played  for  his  right 
point. 

11.  The  Turn. — A player,  when 
his  turn  comes  round,  may  roquet 
each  ball  once,  before  making  a 
point,  and  may  do  this  again  after 
each  point  made.  The  player  con- 
tinues his  turn  so  long  as  he  makes 
a point  or  a roquet,  or  takes  croquet. 


8.  Points  scored  to  Non- 
Striker’s  Ball.— A ball  driven 
through  its  hoop,  or  against  the 
turning  peg,  by  any  stroke  not  foul, 
of  its  own  side,  or  by  any  stroke  of 
the  adverse  side,  scores  the  point  so 
made. 
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12.  Croquet  imperative  after 
Roquet. — A player  who  roquets  a 
ball  must  take  croquet,  and  in  so 
doing  must  move  or  shake  perceptibly 
both  balls.  If  the  two  balls  do  not 
touch  before,  and  in  the  act  of,  taking 
croquet,  the  adversary  may  claim 
that  the  stroke  be  made  over  again. 
In  taking  croquet,  the  striker  is  not 
allowed  to  place  his  foot  on  the  ball. 

13.  Ball  in  Hand  after  Roquet. 
— No  point  or  roquet  can  be  made 
by  a ball  which  is  in  hand.  If  a ball 
in  hand  displace  any  other  balls, 
they  must  remain  where  they  are 
driven.  Any  point  made  in  conse- 
quence of  such  displacement  counts, 
notwithstanding  that  the  ball  dis- 
placing them  is  in  hand. 

14.  Balls  Roqueted  Simul- 
taneously.— When  a player  roquets 
two  or  more  balls  simultaneously,  he 
may  choose  from  which  of  them  he 
will  take  croquet;  another  roquet 
will  be  required  before  he  can  take 
croquet  from  any  other  ball. 

15.  Balls  found  touching. — If 
at  the  commencement  of  a turn  the 
striker’s  ball  be  found  touching 
another  ball,  a roquet  is  deemed  to 
be  made,  and  croquet  must  be  taken 
at  once  ; but  if  it  be  found  touching 
two  or  more  balls,  the  striker  can 
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take  croquet  off  which  ball  he 
chooses.  Another  roquet  will  be 
required  before  he  can  take  croquet 
from  one  of  the  other  balls. 

16.  Roquet  and  Hoop  made  by 
same  Stroke. — Should  a ball,  in 
making  its  hoop,  roquet  another  that 
lies  beyond  the  hoop  and  pass 
through,  the  hoop  and  the  roquet 
both  count.  A ball  is  deemed  to  be 
beyond  the  hoop  if  it  lies  so  that  it 
cannot  be  touched  by  a straight- 
edge placed  against  the  wires  on  the 
playing  side.  Should  any  part  of 
the  ball  that  is  roqueted  be  lying  on 
the  playing  side  of  the  hoop,  the 
roquet  counts,  but  not  the  hoop. 

17.  Pegging  out. — A rover  can 
be  pegged  out  by  any  stroke  (not 
foul)  of  another  rover,  whether  of 
the  same  or  the  adverse  side.  Should 
the  stroke  of  the  adverse  side  be  foul> 
the  owner  of  the  ball  shall  have  the 
option  of  scoring  the  point  or  not. 

18.  Rover  pegged  out  by 
Roquet. — A rover  who  pegs  out 
another  rover  by  a roquet  loses  the 
remainder  of  his  turn.* 

19.  Balls  sent  off  the  Ground. 
— A ball  sent  off  the  ground  must  at 
once  be  replaced  3 ft.  within  the 

* A rover  when  pegged  out  is  out  of  the 
game,  therefore  croquet  cannot  be  taken 
from  it. 


16.  Pegging  out. — A rover  can  be 
pegged  out  by  any  stroke  (not  foul) 
of  another  rover,  whether  of  the 
same  or  the  adverse  side.  Players 
can,  however,  mutually  agree  before 
the  commencement  of  the  game  that 
rovers  shall  not  be  pegged  out  by 
adverse  rovers. 


18.  Balls  sent  off  the  Ground. 
— A ball  sent  off  the  ground  must  at 
once  be  replaced  3 ft.  within  the 
boundary,  measured  from  the  spot 
where  it  went  off,  and  at  right  angles 
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boundary,  measured  from  the  spot 
where  it  went  off,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  boundary.  If  this  spot  be 
already  occupied,  the  ball  last  sent 
off  is  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
other,  but  no  ball  is  to  be  placed  less 
or  more  than  3 ft.  from  the  boundary, 
the  player  merely  having  option 
whether  he  place  the  second  ball 
going  off  at  the  same  spot  to  right 
or  left  of  the  first  ball ; if  a third  ball 
goes  off  on  the  same  spot  it  must  be 
placed  touching  the  first  ball.  When 
the  player  roquets  or  finds  himself 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  balls,  he  is 
entitled  to  place  the  balls  in  any 
order,  provided  one  remain  3 ft.  from 
the  boundary,  and  the  others  touch 
it,  or  one  of  the  'Other  balls  ; but  he 
must  take  croquet  off  the  ball  he  has 
roqueted. 

20.  Balls  sent  off  near  Corner. 
— A ball  sent  off  within  3 ft.  of  a 
corner  is  to  be  replaced  3 ft.  from 
both  boundaries.  If  more  than  one 
ball  be  sent  off  within  3 ft.  of  any 
corner,  the  player  shall  place  the 
ball  last  sent  off  in  contact  with  the 
ball  occupying  the  corner  spot,  3 'ft. 
from  one  boundary,  and  not  less  than 
3 ft.  from  the  other  boundary.  When 
a player  roquets  or  finds  himself  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  corner  balls 
he  is  entitled  to  place  the  balls  in 


to  the  boundary.  If  this  spot  be 
already  occupied,  the  ball  last  sent 
off  is  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
other,  but  no  ball  is  to  be  placed  less 
or  more  than  3 ft.  from  the  boundary, 
the  player  merely  having  option 
whether  he  place  the  second  ball 
going  off  at  the  same  spot  to  right  or 
left  of  the  first  ball ; if  a third  ball 
goes  off  on  the  same  spot  it  must  be 
placed  touching  the  first  ball. 
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any  order,  provided  one  be  placed  on 
the  corner  spot,  and  the  others  touch 
it  or  some  other  corner  ball  ; but 
he  must  take  croquet  off  the  ball  he 
has  roqueted. 

If  a player’s  ball  be  in  a corner 
with  two  or  more  other  balls  the 
player  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
ball  off  which  he  will  take  croquet, 
and  he  may  alter  the  position  of  the 
other  balls,  provided  one  ball  be 
placed  on  the  corner  spot,  and  the 
others  touching  it  or  some  other 
corner  ball. 

21.  Ball  touching  Boundary. — 
If  the  boundary  be  marked  by  a line 
on  the  turf,  a ball  touching  the  line 
is  deemed  to  be  off  the  ground. 
If  the  boundary  be  raised,  a ball 
touching  the  boundary  is  similarly 
deemed  to  be  off  the  ground. 

22.  Ball  sent  off  and  return- 
ing to  Ground. — If  a ball  be  sent 
off  the  ground,  and  return]  to  it,  the 
ball  must  be  replaced,  measuring 
from  the  point  of  first  contact  with 
the  boundary. 

23.  Ball  sent  within  3 feet  of 
Boundary. — A ball  sent  within  3 feet 
of  the  boundary,  but  not  off  the 
ground,  is  to  be  at  once  placed  3 ft. 
from  the  boundary  as  though  it  had 
been  s®nt  off ; except  in  the  case  of 


22.  Ball  sent  within  three 
feet  of  Boundary. — A ball  sent 
within  3 ft.  of  the  boundary,  but  not 
“ off  the  ground,”  is  to  be  at  once 
replaced,  as  though  it  had  been 
sent  off;  except  in  the  case  of  the 
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the  striker’s  ball  during  a turn,  in 
which  case  the  striker  has  the  option 
of  so  placing  his  ball,  or  of  playing 
it  from  where  it  lies. 

24.  Boundary  interfering  with 
Stroke. — If  it  be  found  that  the 
height  of  the  boundary  or  any  fixed 
obstacle  outside  it  interferes  with  the 
stroke,  the  striker,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  umpire,  or  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  adversary,  may  bring  in  the 
balls  a longer  distance  than  3 feet, 
so  as  to  allow  a free  swing  of  the 
mallet.  Balls  so  brought  in  must  be 
moved  in  the  line  of  aim  and  placed 
at  the  same  relative  distance.  Should 
the  player  not  roquet  the  ball  so 
brought  in,  it  must  at  once  be 
replaced. 

25.  Dead  Boundary.— If,  in  tak- 
ing croquet,  the  striker  sends  his 
own  ball,  or  the  ball  croqueted,  off 
the  ground,  he  loses  the  remainder 
of  his  turn  (vide  Law  21),  unless  he 
make  a roquet  with  the  playing  ball, 
the  ball  croqueted  not  passing  the 
boundary. 


striker’s  ball,  when  the  striker  has 
the  option  of  replacing  his  ball,  or  of 
playing  it  from  where  it  lies. 


24.  Dead  Boundary.* — If,  in 
taking  croquet,  the  striker  send  his 
own  ball,  or  the  ball  croqueted,  “ off 
the  ground,”  he  loses  the  remainder 
of  his  turn  (vide  Law  20),  unless 

(а)  With  the  playing  ball  he 

make  a roquet,  or  a point  in 
order  (the  ball  croqueted  not 
passing  the  boundary) ; or 

(б)  The  croqueted  ball  be  caused 

to  make  a point  in  order  (the 
striker’s  ball  not  passing  the 
boundary). 

* There  is  no  penalty  if  a ball  be  roqueted 
over  or  pass  the  boundary  after  running  a 
hoop  or  hitting  the  turning  peg,  provided 
such  point  is  next  in  order. 
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26.  Balls  touched  by  Adver- 
sary.— Should  a ball  when  rolling, 
even  though  it  be  in  hand,  be 
touched,  diverted  from  its  course,  or 
stopped  by  an  adversary,  the  striker 
may  elect  whether  he  will  take  the 
stroke  again,  or  whether  the  ball 
shall  remain  where  it  stopped,  or  be 
placed  where  it  would  have  rolled  to 
in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  or 
of  the  striker  if  there  be  no  umpire. 

Ball  at  Rest  Accidentally 
Moved. — Should  a ball  at  rest  be 
accidentally  moved  by  a player, 
except  in  striking  or  taking  aim,  it 
shall  be  replaced  without  penalty. — 
[New.] 

28.  Balls  Diverted  or  Stopped 
by  Umpire.  — Should  a ball  be 
diverted  from  its  course  or  stopped 
by  an  umpire,  he  is  to  place  it  where 
he  considers  it  would  have  rolled  to, 
according  to  his  own  judgment. 

29.  Foul  Strokes.- — If  a player 
make  a foul  stroke,  he  loses  the 
remainder  of  his  turn,  and  any  point 
or  roquet  made  by  such  stroke  does 
not  count.  Balls  moved  by  a foul 
stroke  are  to  remain  where  they  lie, 
or  be  replaced,  at  the  option  of  the 
adversary.  If  the  foul  stroke  be 
made  when  taking  croquet,  and  the 
adversary  elect  to  have  the  balls 
replaced,  they  must  be  replaced  in 


25.  Balls  touched  by  Adver- 
sary.— Should  a ball  when  rolling, 
except  it  be  in  hand,  be  touched, 
diverted  from  its  course,  or  stopped 
by  an  adversary,  the  striker  may 
elect  whether  he  will  take  the  stroke 
again,  or  whether  the  ball  shall 
remain  where  it  stopped,  or  be 
placed  where  it  would  have  rolled  to 
in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire  or  the 
striker. 
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contact  as  they  stood  when  the 
croquet  was  taken.  The  following 
are  foul  strokes  : — 

(a)  To  strike  with  the  mallet 
another  ball  intead  of  or 
besides  one’s  own,  in  making 
the  stroke  or  taking  aim. 

(&)  To  spoon — i.e.  to  push  a ball 
without  a distinct  or  audible 
knock. 

(r)  To  strike  a ball  twice  distinctly 
in  the  same  stroke. 


(d)  To  touch,  divert  from  its 

course,  or  stop  a ball  when  in 
play  and  rolling,  whether  this 
be  done  by  the  striker  or  his 
partner. 

(e)  To  allow  a ball  to  touch  the 

mallet  or  any  part  of  the 
player’s  person  in  rebounding 
from  a peg,  or  wire,  or  from 
another  ball,  unless  the 
player’s  ball  be  in  hand. 

(/)  To  move  a ball  which  lies  close 
to  a peg  or  wire  by  striking 
the  peg  or  wire  without 
striking  the  ball. 

(g)  To  press  a ball  round  a peg  or 

wire  (crushing  stroke). 

(h)  To  play  a stroke  after  roquet 

without  taking  croquet. 


[a)  To  strike  with  the  mallet  an- 
other ball  instead  of  or  besides 
one’s  own,  in  making  the 
stroke. 


(r)  To  strike  a ball  twice  distinctly 
in  the  same  stroke  [except  in 
the  case  of  rolling  two  balls 
together  if  only  one  player  use 
indiarubber] . 

(d)  To  touch,  divert  from  its  course, 

or  stop  a ball  (except  it  be  in 
hand),  whether  this  be  done 
by  the  striker  or  his  partner. 

(e)  To  allow  a ball  to  touch  the 

mallet  or  any  part  of  the 
player’s  person  in  rebounding 
from  a peg,  or  wire,  or  ball, 
unless  the  striker  be  entitled  to 
roquet  it. 
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(i)  To  fail  to  move  or  shake  both 
balls  perceptibly  in  taking 
croquet. 

(&)  To  take  croquet  from  a ball 
without  having  first  roqueted 
it. 

(l)  To  knock  a wire  of  the  hoop 

out  of  the  ground  with  the 
mallet  when  making,  or 
attempting  to  make  a stroke. 

(m)  To  hit  a ball  with  any  part  of 
the  mallet  other  than  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  head,  or  to 
kick  or  strike  the  mallet,  or  to 
make  a stroke  with  the  india- 
rubber  end  except  in  taking 
croquet. 

(n)  To  handle  improperly  or  touch 

a ball  with  foot  or  mallet. 

30.  Playing  out  of  Turn,  or 
with  a Wrong  Ball. — If  a player 
play  out  of  turn,  or  with  a wrong 
ball,  the  remainder  of  the  turn,  and 
any  point  or  roquet  made  after  the 
mistake,  are  lost.  The  balls  remain 
where  they  lie  when  the  penalty  is 
claimed,  or  are  replaced  as  they 
were  before  the  last  stroke  was 
made,  at  the  option  of  the  adversary. 
If  the  adverse  side  play  without 
claiming  the  penalty,  the  turn  holds 
good.  If  the  penalty  be  claimed, 
the  adversary  shall  follow  with  that 
ball  of  his  own  side  which  would 


(k)  To  croquet  a ball  which  the 
striker  is  not  entitled  to 
croquet. 


(m)  To  move  a ball  in  the  act  of 
taking  aim,  without  replacing 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
umpire  or  the  adversary,  before 
striking  it. 


28.  Playing  out  of  Turn,  or 
with  the  Wrong  Ball. — If  a 
player  play  out  of  turn,  or  with  the 
wrong  ball,  no  point  made  after  the 
mistake  can  be  scored,  unless  as 
specified  below.  The  balls  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  umpire  or  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  adversary  where 
they  were  immediately  before  the 
mistake  was  made,  and  the  player 
shall  recommence  or  continue  his 
turn  as  the  case  may  be.  But  if  the 
adverse  side  play  without  the  mis- 
take being  discovered,  the  turn  shall 
hold  good,  and  any  point  or  points 
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have  been  in  order  had  no  mistake 
occurred.  If  the  penalty  be  not 
claimed,  the  adversary  may  follow 
with  either  ball  of  his  own  side. 


31.  Marking  Direction  of 
Aim. — No  mark  shall  be  made,  or 
article  placed  upon  the  ground,  to 
indicate  a spot  towards  which  it  is 
desired  to  play  a ball. — (New). 

32.  Information  as  to  Score. — 
Every  player  is  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed which  is  the  next  ball  to  play, 
or  the  next  point  in  order  of  any  ball. 

33.  State  of  Game,  if  in  Doubt. — 
When  the  state  of  the  game  is  in 
doubt,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the 
position  of  the  clips. 

34.  Pegs  or  Hoops  not  upright. — 
Any  player  may  set  upright  a peg  or 
hoop,  except  the  one  next  in  order  ; 
and  that  must  not  be  altered  except 
by  the  umpire  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  adversary. 

35.  Ball  lying  in  a Hole  or  on 
Bad  Ground. — A ball  lying  in  a hole 
or  on  bad  ground  may  only  be 


properly  made  (i.e.  made  in  order  for 
the  ball  he  is  playing  with,  provided 
always  it  is  one  of  his  own  balls), 
during  the  turn  shall  be  scored.  In 
the  case  when  the  error  is  not  dis- 
covered, the  adversary  cannot  be 
penalised  for  playing  with  either 
ball  (of  his  own  side)  provided  that 
he  can  prove  that  a mistake  was 
made  in  the  turn  immediately 
preceding. 
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moved  with  the  sanction  of  the 
umpire  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
adversary.  The  ball  must  be  put 
back,  i.e.  away  from  the  object  aimed 
at,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  line  of  aim. 

36.  Umpires. — The  duties  of  an 
umpire  are — 

(a)  To  decide  any  questions  that 
may  arise  during  the  game,  if 
appealed  to. 

(b)  To  keep  the  score,  and,  if 

asked  by  a player,  to  disclose 
the  state  of  the  game. 

(r)  To  move  the  clips,  or  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  moved. 

(d)  To  replace  balls  sent  off  the 
ground,  or  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  replaced. 

(e)  To  adjust  hoops  or  pegs,  or  to 

see  that  they  are  properly 
adjusted  (vide  Law  33). 

An  umpire  shall  not  draw  attention 
to,  or  give  his  opinion  on  any  mistake 
made,  unless  appealed  to  by  one  of 
the  players.  The  decision  of  an 
umpire  on  a question  of  fact  shall  be 
final,  but  on  a question  of  law,  if 
required  by  a player,  he  must  appeal 
to  the  referee. 

37.  Absence  of  Umpire. — When 
there  is  no  umpire  present,  permission 
to  move  a ball,  or  to  set  up  a peg  or 


(/■)  To  inform  the  striker,  when  he 
is  about  “to  play,”  or  “has 
played  ” out  of  turn,  or  with 
the  wrong  ball  or  when  he 
has  made  a wrong  point. 

With  the  exception  of  the  instances 
named  in  Clause  /,  an  umpire  shall 
not  draw  attention  to,  or  give  his 
opinion  on  any  mistake  made,  unless 
appealed  to  by  one  of  the  players. 
The  decision  of  an  umpire  on  a 
question  of  fact  shall  be  final,  but  on 
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hoop,  or  any  other  indulgence  for  a question  of  law,  if  required  by  a 

which  an  umpire  would  be  appealed  player,  he  must  appeal  to  the 

to,  must  be  asked  of  the  other  side.  referee. 

DEFINITIONS. 

a.  A Point  is  made  when  a hoop 
is  run,  or  a peg  is  hit,  in  order. 

b.  The  hoop  or  peg  in  order  is  the 
point  that  has  to  be  made  next.  (The 
order  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
diagram  of  the  setting,  vide  page  291.) 

c.  A Roquet  is  made  when  the 
striker’s  ball,  by  a blow  of  the  mallet, 
is  made  to  hit  another  ball,  which  it 
has  not  already  hit  in  the  same  turn 
or  since  making  a point. 

d.  Croquet  is  taken  by  the  player 
placing  his  ball  in  contact  with  the 
ball  roqueted,  and  then  hitting  it 
with  the  mallet.  The  ball  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  striker’s  ball 
must  be  moved  or  shaken  perceptibly 
in  the  act  of  taking  croquet,  and  is 
then  called  the  croqueted  ball. 

After  taking  croquet  the  player  is 
entitled  to  another  stroke. 

e.  The  striker’s  ball  is  in  hand 
when  it  has  roqueted  another  ball, 
and  continues  to  be  in  hand  until 
croquet  is  taken,  when  it  is  again 


IN  PLAY. 
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f.  A Turn  is  the  playing  a ball  in 
its  proper  order,  and  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  strokes. 

g.  A Break  consists  of  making 
two  or  more  points  in  the  same  turn. 

h.  A Rover  is  a ball  that  has 
made  all  its  points  in  order  except 
the  winning  peg. 

1.  Dead  Boundary  is  a term  used 
of  the  boundary  in  connection  with 
taking  croquet  ( vide  Law  25). 

j.  A Bisque  is  an  extra  turn  which 
the  player  may  take  after  completing 
his  original  turn.  A Bisque  may 
not  be  taken  in  continuation  of  the 
extra  turn. 

k.  A Boundary  Ball  is  a ball 
which  has  been  placed  on  a corner 
spot,  or  any  other  spot,  three  feet 
from  the  boundary  of  the  ground 
(vide  Laws  92,  10). 


7.  A Turn  is  the  playing  a ball  in 
its  proper  order,  and  may  consist  of : 
(1)  One  or  more  strokes,  or  (2)  one 
or  more  points,  made  in  succession. 


12.  A Bisque  is  an  extra  stroke 
entitling  the  player  to  another  turn, 
and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during 
the  game  in  continuation  of  a turn. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  PRIZE  MEETINGS. 

1.  In  all  public  and  club  competitions  the  Laws  of  Croquet  as  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  the  U.A.E.C.A.  for  the  time  being  shall  be  in  force. 

2.  Each  ground  shall,  if  possible,  measure  35  yds.  in  length  by  28  yds. 
in  width ; and  the  boundaries  of  each  shall  be  accurately  and  distinctly 
marked  by  whitening,  or  by  some  other  suitable  means.  A spot  of 
whitening  shall  be  placed  accurately  at  each  corner  3 ft.  from  both 
boundaries,  and  on  the  starting  point.  Where  four  or  more  grounds  are 
available  they  should  be  numbered  in  plain  figures.  Flags  shall  be  placed 
at  the  corners  of  each  ground. 

3.  The  hoops  shall  be  made  of  \ in.  round  iron,  and  shall  stand  12  in. 
out  of  the  ground.  The  crown  shall  be  straight  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  uprights,  which  shall  be  4 in.  apart  inside  measurement. 

4.  The  pegs  shall  be  of  wood  of  a uniform  diameter  above  the  ground 
of  i£  in.  They  shall  be  2 ft.  in  height  above  the  ground.  Crossbars  for 
the  clips  shall  be  added  near  the  top. 

5.  The  balls  shall  be  made  of  boxwood  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  each  shall  weigh  not  less  than  14 J oz.  or  more  than  15 \ ozs.,  and  be 
3§  in.  in  diameter.  Each  ball  of  a set  shall  be  uniformly  painted  a 
separate  colour,  viz.,  Blue,  Red,  Black,  Yellow. 

6.  Clips  shall  be  painted  the  same  colour  as  the  balls. 

7.  The  setting  of  the  hoops  and  pegs  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following  diagram,  and  the  order  in  which  the  points  are  to  be  made 
shall,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  be  according  to  the  arrows 
which  appear  thereon. 
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Six-Hoop  Setting. 

Starting  point  one  foot  from  left-hand  corner  hoop,  and  opposite  its  centre , 
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8.  A programme  shall  be  issued  which  shall  specify — 

(а)  The  number  and  nature  of  the  contests,  whether  each  is  single  or 
double,  and  who  may  compete. 

(б)  The  number  and  nature  of  the  prizes. 

(c)  The  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

(d)  The  time  and  place  of  draw  ; and  the  date  and  hour  of  closing 

of  entries. 

( e ) The  time  of  commencement  of  play  in  each  event. 

(/)  That  every  competitor  shall  wear  tennis  shoes  if  called  upon,  and 
provide  his  or  her  own  mallet. 

(g)  The  names  of  the  Committee,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Secretary,  and  the  names  of  handicappers  and  referees. 

9.  The  duties  of  a Referee  shall  be  as  follows : 

(а)  To  handicap  the  competitors,  and  to  be  present  at,  and  if  necessary 

superintend  the  draw. 

(б)  To  decide  all  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Laws  of 

Croquet  which  may  be  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  To  appoint  umpires,  and  to  decide  any  matter  submitted  to  him  by 

them,  or  by  umpires  agreed  upon  by  competitors. 

(d)  To  decide,  and  if  necessary  enforce,  any  questions  involving  the 
disqualification  of  a competitor. 

(e)  To  decide  and  declare  any  or  ail  grounds  to  be  unfit  for  play,  and  if 

necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting. 

(/)  To  adjudicate  upon  any  matter,  other  than  one  of  fact,  arising  in  a 
contest,  which  may  be  submitted  to  him. 

10.  No  entry  shall  be  valid  the  money  for  which  has  not  been  paid  prior 
to  the  draw,  or  is  not  forthcoming  on  demand.  Every  competitor  who 
has  paid  his  entrance  money  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the 
draw. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  how  the  players  shall  meet,  the  name 
of  each  competitor,  or,  in  the  case  of  foursomes,  the  names  of  each  pair  of 
competitors,  shall  be  written  on  a separate  slip  of  paper,  and  the  slips  shall 
be  placed  in  a bowl  or  hat.  They  shall  then  be  drawn  out  at  random,  one 
by  one,  and  the  names  shall  be  written  down,  in  the  order  drawn,  on  the 
competition  card. 

12.  Byes  shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  the  opposite  table: 


COLONEL  NEEDHAM, 
Hon.  Sec.  U.A.EC.A. 
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Number 

of 

Com- 

petitors. 

Number 

of 

Byes. 

Number 

of 

Byes 
at  top. 

Matches. 

Number 
of  Byes 
at 

bottom. 

5 

3 

short  of  8 . . 

3 

I 

I 

2 

6 

2 

8 .. 

2 

I 

2 

I 

7 

1 

)> 

8 .. 

I 

— 

3 

I 

8 

— 

n 

8 . . 

— 

— 

4 

— 

9 

7 

5 > 

16 

7 

3 

1 

4 

10 

6 

) > 

16  . . 

6 

3 

2 

3 

11 

5 

* * 

16  . . 

5 

2 

3 

3 

12 

4 

»> 

16  .. 

4 

2 

4 

2 

13 

3 

16  . . 

3 

1 

5 

2 

H 

2 

»» 

16  .. 

2 

1 

6 

1 

15 

1 

n 

16  . . 

1 

— 

7 

1 

16 

— 

j> 

16  .. 

— 

— 

8 

— 

17 

15 
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32  •• 

15 

7 

1 

8 

18 

14 

>> 

32  .. 

14 

7 

2 

7 

19 

13 

» 

32  .. 

13 

6 

3 
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CROQUET. 


13.  When  the  programme  includes  an  open  competition,  and  a competition 
confined  to  Ladies,  no  competitor  shall  be  eligible  for  both. 

14.  If  any  competitor  is  absent,  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  play  when 
called  upon  by  the  Referee,  the  name  of  such  competitor  may  be 
scratched. 

15.  In  handicap  matches  the  players  shall  be  handicapped,  before  the 
draw,  in  classes.  Class  1 giving  one  bisque  to  Class  2 each  game ; two 
bisques  to  Class  3,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner,  Class  2 gives  one  bisque 
to  Class  3 ; two  bisques  to  Class  4,  and  so  on. 

16.  In  foursomes,  the  number  of  bisques  to  be  given  in  each  game  shall 
be  half  the  differences  of  the  classes.  If  the  difference  be  an  odd  number, 
the  half  bisque  shall  entitle  the  receiving  side  to  the  option  of  commencing 
the  game.  Either  partner,  irrespective  of  the  class  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs,  may  take  the  bisques  to  which  the  side  is  entitled. 

17.  In  handicaps,  should  the  Referee  consider  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  allow  of  the  whole  course  being  played,  he  may  call  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  competitors  to  play  over  a limited  course,  starting  1 ft.  in 
front  of  hoop  No.  4 (three-to-peg).  In  singles  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
between  the  classes  shall  be  allowed,  and  in  the  case  of  foursomes  the 
difference  must  first  have  been  halved  as  usual  (Reg.  17).  In  time  handicaps 
no  more  than  half  the  number  of  bisques  shall  be  taken  until  14  points 
have  been  made  by  the  receiver  of  odds.  Should  the  number  of  bisques 
be  uneven,  he  may  take  the  larger  half  before  making  14  points. 

18.  In  foursomes  the  players  shall  be  divided  into  Captains  and  Seconds ; 
and  no  two  players,  each  of  whom  receives  less  than  five  bisques  from 
scratch,  shall  enter  as  partners  in  handicap  foursomes. 

19.  A Silver  Medal  will  be  presented  to  any  Associate  who  is  first, 
second,  or  third  in  any  open  competition  held  in  accordance  with  the 
Laws  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Association.  No  Associate  can  win  more  than 
one  Silver  Medal. 

20.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Association  will  be  played  for  annually  also 
the  Gold  Medal  for  Ladies. 
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A.E.C.C. : 15,  20 
Aiming:  60  ; for  hoop,  80 
Alcohol : 265 
Angle  : for  cut-rush,  76 
,,  split,  101-104 
Antagonist : see  Opponent 
Arrangement : see  Ground 
Austin,  Mr.  : 29,  42 

Ball  : croqueted,  84 

dead,  see  Spent  ball 
guilty,  see  Next  player 
in  hand,  278,  288 
innocent,  see  Spent  ball 
live,  see  Next  player 
object,  59 
pioneer, *131,  144 
spent,  160 

Balls  : 36-40,  275,  290] 
colour,  11,  37 
material,  36,  40 
nicked,  38 


Balls:  renovation,  39 
size,  36 
weight,  36 
Bets : 256 
Billiards:  51 
Bisques:  170-196,289 

in  foursomes,  174,  192 
how  to  circumvent,  179- 
186 

how  to  use,  187-193 
Bisquette  : 172 
Block-stroke : 64 
Boundary  : 3,  4,  8,  10;  279-282 
dead,  282,  289 
ball,  156,  289 

Break : 289 

setting  or  laying,  115,  127 
four-ball,  139-144 ; *45- 

148 ; 151-155 

three-ball,  135-139 
Bruce,  W.  W.,  Mr. : 199  208 
Byes  : 292  ; 293 
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Cage  : 23,  27 
Captain  : 241 
Carter,  Mr. : 197,  199-203 
Chalk  : 32,  100 
Cheating  : 6,  227 
Chronology  : 20-23 
Chop-stroke  : 64 
Classing : 173,  294 
Clips  : 44,  290 
Close  tactics  : 117,  118 
Code  of  laws  : 9 (see  Laws) 
Colours:  n 
Conferences  : 10 
Confidence : 251 
Corner : 280 

Cornering:  see  Finessing 
Counter-finesse  : 161 
Crinoline : 1,  6 
Croquet : chronology,  20-23 
development,  2 ff 
elements,  51  ff 
laws,  275-288 
origin,  4 
revival,  16  ff 
tight,  2,  5,  9,  10 
Croquet-taking:  83,  84,  278,  288 
Croqueted-ball  : 84 
Crushing-stroke:  12,  14 
Cue-stroke  : 12,  13 
Cut : 55  ff,  69  ff,  88,  204 
Cut-rush  : 73,  75-78 


De  Winton,  Miss  Maud  : 18, 199, 
213 

Dead-ball,  see  Spent-ball 
Dead-boundary : 282,  289 
Definitions  : 288,  289 
Development  (of  Croquet) : 2 ff 
Diet : 250,  264 
Drag  : 54 

Drawing  (for  prize-meetings) : 292 
Drive  : see  Rush 
Drummond,  Captain  : 18,  208 
Drummond,  Miss  Maud:  18,  199, 
206 

Entry  (for  prize-meetings)  : 292 
Ethics : 216-245 
Etiquette  : 216-245 
Evesham  tournament : 7 
Evolution  (of  Croquet) : 2 ff 

Fast  ground  : 109- 1 12 
Finesse  : 115,  121,  i55-!59 
Finish  : 162-164 
First  player  : 128,  276 
Fixity  (of  hoops) : 41-43 
Follow  : 53,  65ff,  81,  99 
Form,  loss  of : 262 
Foul,  83,  97,  283-285 
Four-ball  break  : 139-144,145-148, 
I5I-I55 

Foursomes  : 174,  192,  241  ff,  294 
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Friction : 52,  108 
Front-play:  28,  197,  201-205 

Game:  close,  117,  118 
sample,  128-164 
short,  50,  177,  294 
time,  175,  294 
Gower,  Miss  : 199,  206 
Grand  tour  : 145-155 
Ground  : 275,  290 

measurements  : 46 
pace  : 109  ff 
setting  : 46  ff,  275,  290 
Grumbling:  235 
Gun,  laying  the  : 105 

Hale,  Mr.  : 4,  170 

’s  setting  : 4,  12,  47,  48 
Handicapping:  165-170 
Handicaps : 165-196,  294 
Handles : 29 

Heath,  Mr.  J.  D. : 39,  63,  91 
tap:  63,  91 

Henry,  Miss  Olive  : 18,  199,  213 
Hodges,  Mr.  : 7 
Hoop  : 40  ff,  290 

fixing,  41-43 
measurement,  4,  41 
names,  49 

Hoop-making  : 78  ff,  276,  278,  279 
sockets : 16 
stays  : 42 


Implements  : 28-50 
In  hand  ball : 278,  288 
India-rubber  : 33, 100,  204,  270-274 
Innocent  ball,  see  Spent  ball 

Jaques,  Messrs.  : 4,  40,  43 
Jump-stroke  : 70,  81 

Keeping  together  : 116-122 
Kiss  : 97,  98 

Ladies’  mile  : 49 
Law,  Rev.  A.  : 5,  10,  14,  21 1 
Laws  of  Croquet : 279-288 
Laying  the  break  : 115,  127,  185 
gun:  105 

Lead  : 276 

Leap-frog  stroke  : 70,  81 
Lillie,  Mr.  A. : 47,  90,  108,  151  ff, 
199 

Live  ball,  see  best  player 
Locock,  Mr.  C.  D. : 131,  212 

Mace-stroke:  12,  13 
Making  hoops  : 78  ff,  276,  278,  279 
pegs : 82,  83 
Mallets  : 7,  28  ff,  275 

handle,  29,  30 
head,  30-34 
weight,  28,  34,  86,  92 
Medals:  294 
Miss  : 62,  145 
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Missing  distance  : 257 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh  : 8 

Names  (of  hoops)  : 49 
Needham,  Col : 292 
Nerve  : 243,  252 
Nervousness  : 219,  253-262 
Next  player  : 125,  148 

Object-ball  : 59 
Oblique  rush  : 75-78 
One-ball  strokes  : 60  ff,  72  ff 
Openings  : 128  ff,  178 
Opponents,  relations  between ; 
221-241 

Options : 277,  278,  280,  283 

Pad  (rubber)  : 33,  100,  204,  270- 
284 

Painting  balls  : 37,  39 
Partner’s  ball : 116-125 
Partners,  relations  between  : 241- 
244 

Partnership  games : see  Four- 

somes 

Pass  : 84,  98-101 
Passing-stroke  : 84,  98-101 
Peel,  Mr.  W.  H. : 8,  19,  31,  81 
Peeling : 123,  124 
Peg,  the  : 45,  290 
Peg-making : 82,  83 


Pegging  out : n,  279 
Phantom  ball : 77 
Pioneer  ball  : 131,  144 
Place,  going  to  : 114 
Point : 288 
Pollock,  Mr.  H.  : 4 
Powell,  Rev.  C,  : 209,  212 
Practice : 250  ff 

Prize-meeting  regulations  : 290- 
294 

Programmes  : 292 
Pull:  89 

in  split-strokes,  103 
Push-stroke : 35,  84,  94-97,  204 

Referee  : 292 

Regulations  for  Prize-meetings : 
290-294 

Rolling-stroke  : 35,  84,  94-97,  204 
Roquet : 59,  72,  278,  279,  288 
Rotation  : 53 

Rover:  n,  162-164,  279,  289 
Rubber,  india  : 33,  100,  204,  270- 
274 

Rules:  275-288 
Rush  : 73-75 

Sample  game  : 128-164 
Scratching  : 294 
Screw  : 54 
Scythe  handle  : 30 
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Second  player : 129-133 
Setting  break  : 115,  127 

„ ground  : 4,  7,  12,  46  ff,  275, 
290 

Sharp  practice  : 232 
Shoes : 50 

Short  games  : 50,  177,  294 
Side  : 54-58,  69  ff,  81,88 
Side-play  : 28,  197,  209 
Silence,  duty  of : 217 
Slice  : see  Cut 
Slicing  stroke  : see  Cut 
Slow  ground  : 109-112 
Sockets  (for  hoops)  : 16 
Spectators,  duty  of : 219  ff 
Spent  ball : 160 
Splitting  strokes  : 84 
Spong,  Mr.  A.  H.  : 17 
Spong,  Mrs  : 213 
Staccato  stroke  : 64,  91 
Staleness  : 262 
Stays  : 42 

Stopping  strokes : 84 
Strength  : 108  ff 
Stroke  : 276 

block,  64,  67,  68 
chop,  do 
crushing,  12,  14 
cue,  12,  14 

cut,  55  ff,  69  ff,  88,  204 
follow,  53,  65  ff,  89,  91 
foul,  83,  97,  283-285 


Stroke : jump,  70,  81 
leap-frog,  do 
mace,  12 

one-ball,  60  ff,  72  ff 
passing,  84,  98-101 
push,  35,  84,  94-97 
roll,  do 

slice,  55,  69  ff,  88,  204 
splitting,  36,  84,  101-104 
staccato,  64,  91 
stopping,  35,  84,  85-94 
straight,  59 
take-off,  35,  84,  105 
tap,  63,  64 
two-ball,  83  ff 
Style  : 197-215 
Swing  : 60-62 

Tactics  : 113  ff 

close,  117,  118 
finessing,  115,  121,  155- 
159 

four-ball  break,  139-144, 
145-148,  151-155 
going  to  place,  114 
keeping  together,  116- 
122 

next  player,  125,  148 
openings,  128  ff,  178 
sample  game,  128-164 
Tap-stroke : 63,  64 
Taking  off : 35,  84 
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Temper : 237 
Theory  : 51  ff 
Third  player:  133-135 
Three-ball  break  : 135-139 
Through  hoop  : 276 
Tight  Croquet  : 2,  5,  9,  10 
Time-limit : 175,  294 
Tobacco,  uses  of:  266 
Training  : 247-252 
Tunnel : 23,  27 
Turn  : 289  ; out  of : 285 
Two-ball  strokes  : 83  ff 


U.A.E.C.A.,  19,  290 
Umpire  : 282,  283,  287 


Weight  of  balls  : 36 

mallets  : 28,  34,  214 
Whitmore,  Mr.  W.  F. : 8,  9,  95,  116 
Williams,  Mr.  Trevor  : 199,  208, 
209 

Willis,  Mr.  C.  E.  : 199,  209,  210 
Wimbledon  : 15,  17 
Wiring:  181-184 
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